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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commopiry SuBcoMMITTEE ON Corron, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley (chairman of the full committee), 
Poage, Gathings, Abernethy, Hagen, Simpson, Belcher, Andresen, 
Harvey, Jones, Jonas, and Whitener. ; 

Also present: Senator Scott, and Jack Spain, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Ervin. 

Mr. Garuines (chairman). The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Cootry. I would like to present my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Whitener from North Carolina who has a problem that is vital to 
the welfare of the people of the district he represents. 

Accompanying him are some of the outstanding farm leaders in his 
area. I should like for Mr. Whitener to be recognized at this time 
so that he may call the witnesses whom he would like to testify. 

I think that the situation we are dealing with and considering this 
morning is of great importance not only to the one county which will 
be discussed, but perhaps to all of North Carolina because of the large 
number of cotton farmers whom we have in the State. 

I understand we have about 92,000 farmers. Our acreage allotment 
is about 480,000 acres. That indicates that we shall have a problem 
so long as we have a minimum acreage allotment in the law. 

Now you will recall that in recent legislation we provided 100,000 
acres to be used to increase the allotment to the small growers. As the 
result of the application of the law, we find that in some areas that in 
its application there to the small cotton farmer there is not anything 
left. 

This further aggravates the problem, in that cotton now is likely 
to go into the soil bank, whereas heretofore the acreage might have 
been tremendous for reallocation to farmers in the county by the 
county committee. ee 

I think we have a real problem, something that is probably affecting 
other areas. Particularly one area is in great distress. I should like 
Mr. Whitener to present the witnesses. 

Before you do so, we have present Mr. Horace Godfrey from the 
State agricultural stabilization and conservation committee. He has 
been with the committee 15 or 20 years and is probably the best in- 
formed man in our State on the problems which we shall consider. 


1 
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I requested the Department of Agriculture of the State of North, 
Carolina to have Mr. Godfrey appear here this morning. He is not 
representing the United States Department of Agriculture, but he is 
here at my request, to give to this committee such information as he 
may have which will be helpful to the committee in its deliberations. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BASIL L. WHITENER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wurrener. Mr. Chairman and members, as Mr. Cooley has 
said, this problem is one which is very urgent in our district, par- 
ticularly in the central part of our district. 

And I have here something that I would like to put into the record 
before going ahead. 

First, a Teter from Oscar J. Mooneyham, Jr., vice president of 
the Security Bank & Trust Co., in Forest City, N. C. 

The Cuatrman. Would you care to give us the essence of that 
letter and then insert the whole letter in the record ? 

Mr. Wuirener. Yes, sir. The essence of this letter is that Mr. 
Mooneyham, a banker, is aware of the national situation that the 
farmers of his county face, and by reason of the financial strain now 
being experienced by the farmers, the entire economy of the area has 
been harmfully affected. 

And as he says, the bankers of the county feel that the cotton acre- 
age allotment is entirely too small, that the adverse rulings would 
not allow them to make a profit on their crop on such small acreage 
allotments. 

And the bankers association of that county say that an effort be 
made to increase the allotment of their farmers. 

To the same effect substantially is a letter from J. Worth Morgan, 
vice president of the Union Trust Co. of Forest City, N. C. 

Then I would like also to put into the record a brief submitted to 
this committee through me by the chairman of the Democratic and 
Republican executive committees of Rutherford County, the chair- 
man of the county board of commissioners, the president of the farm 
bureau, the county farm agent, the master of Pamona Grange, and 
by State Senator Ben Summer and State Representative Toliver Davis. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, that may be incorporated in 
the record at this point. 

(The letters and brief are as follows :) 

Security BANK & TrRusT CoO., 
Forest City, N. 0., January 12, 1957. 
Representative Bast L. WHITENER, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITENER: The bankers of this county are seriously 
concerned about the financial condition of the farmers of this area. We have 
discussed the situation at length and feel that you should be informed of the facts. 

The year 1956 was a crucial financial year for the cotton farmers in this area. 
This resulted from the fact that the 1955 crop year was the first time in the 
last 8-year period that the local farmers had been able to show a profit on their 
farming operations, due to drought and boll weevil destroying the crop totally 
or partially the other 7 years. 
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Now that the 1956 crop year has ended, the bankers have found that the 
‘crop loans to farmers have not been retired. A few of the farmers managed 
to retire their obligations by making a little profit on other farm crops and 
_ produce, but the majority not only have not been able to retire their debts 
but they do not have funds to live on during the coming year. 

This situation puts a financial strain not only on farmers, but the entire 
economy of the area. We bankers have made every effort to give the necessary 
financial backing to our farmers, but we are alarmed at the increasing debts 
and lack of income for our cotton farmers. 

The bankers of this county wish to give our endorsement to the chief 
complaint of the farmers in that their cotton-acreage allotment is entirely too 
small. They feel that the adverse growing conditions of this area will not 
allow them to make a profit on their crops in such small acreage allotments. 
We who are informed on this subject feel that theirs is a just complaint. 

We of the Rutherford County Bankers Association hope that you will make 
every effort to add this allotment change to the other efforts you are making in 
behalf of the farmers of North Carolina. 

Yours respectfully, 
OscaR J. MOONEYHAM, Jr., 
Rutherford County Key Banker for Farmers, 1957. 





UNION Trust Co., 
Forest City, N. C., January 14, 1957. 
In re cotton allotment, Rutherford County, N. C. 


This is to advise that a large percent of the loans Rutherford County banks 
made to farmers in 1956 remain unpaid. This situation was brought about 
primarily by the reduction in the cotton allotment. Carrying over the unpaid 
loans into 1957 and the urgent need for credit to produce crops this year, creates 
a problem for both our banks and the farmers. 

Cotton is our county’s basic cash crop. Unless our farmers are given a larger 
cotton allotment this year it will be impossible for them to overcome their present 
plight. Our farmers operate small farms and the present allotment regula- 
tions work a hardship on small farmers. 

In view of the bad situation confronting Rutherford County farmers, it is 
imperative that they be given relief. It is my opinion that this unfavorable 
situation can be improved only by increasing their cotton allotment for 1957. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. WorTH MorGAan, 
Rutherford County Key Banker for 1956. 


IN Re Corron ALLOTMENT FOR RUTHERFORD County, N. C. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
County of Rutherford: 

The undersigned respectfully show the following facts: 

(1) The 1956 cotton acreage allotment for farms of 4 acres and more 
(known as class A farms) have been so drastically cut that the future of cotton 
farming in this county is seriously endangered. The reduction in acreage allot- 
ment for this class of farm is 22 percent. 

(2) The agricultural stabilization and conservation committee advises that 
this reduction in cotton acreage is due to two factors: (a) Past history of 
cotton planting in this county, and (b) the need to provide one-third of the 
acreage allotment for minimum farms, which were increased to 4 acres 
(which are known as class B farms). 

(3) The past history of cotton farming in Rutherford County has been ene 
of repeated failures brought about by adverse weather conditions and boil- 
weevil infestation. Any cotton acreage reduction based on the past history 
of cotton crop failure adds to the already critical financial condition of the cotton 
farmer and creates an undue hardship on him. 

The years 1949 and 1950 were years in which the cotton crops were completely 
wiped out by the boll weevil. Asa result of these years of complete destruction 
the cotton farmer in this county failed to plant cotton during the years 1951, 
1952, and 1953. Cotton dusting was new and uncertain during those years and 
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the cotton farmers in this county had no money to invest in cotton dusting 
equipment due to the destructive years of 1949 and 1950. Also the small size of 
the largest cotton farms in this county caused one to question the wisdom of° 
investing in cotton dusting equipment. 

In 1953 and 1954 more cotton was planted and during 1954 Rutherford County 
had a severe drought, which destroyed the greater part of the cotton crop. 
In the year 1954, this county was declared a disaster area on account of the 
drought. 

The year 1955 was a good season when most cotton farmers had a good yield. 
This being the only good production year in some 8 years of history. 

Following the good year of 1955 the year 1956 was one of drought, which 
destroyed nearly two-thirds of the cotton crop. 

As a result of these repeated failures cotton farmers are in tremendous debt. 
The bank loans were not paid this fall and remain unpaid as is evideneed by 
letters from the two principal banks of this county, attached hereto. 

Therefore, the results of cotton acreage reduction based on past history of 
Rutherford County creates an undue hardship on the class A farmers that could 
very well mean the ruin of many of them. 

(4) The action by Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee to 
take one-third of the cotton acreage necessary to increase class B farms to 4 
acres from the class A farms in this county is unfair and inconsistent with the 
1956 Agricultural Act. Under the act additional acreage was provided to in- 
crease these class B farms to 4 acres and the act provided that no State allot- 
ment could be less than 99 percent of the 1956 allotment in 1957. This ratio 
should have been carried down to the individual counties. 

(5) Rutherford County has 2,094 cotton farms with a total allotment of 9,550 
acres for 1957. This amounts to 4.56 acres per farm if divided equally. Under 
the Agricultural Act no farm is to be less than 4 acres, which are the class B 
farms. Therefore, this leaves very little acreage allotment for the class A farms 
to be much larger in size than the minimum of 4 acres. There are 556 farms with 
more than 4 acres and 1,508 farms with 4 acres or less in Rutherford County for 
1957. 

It is impossible for a cotton farmer to live on 4 acres of cotton. He must have 
other income, so it follows that most cotton farmers with 4 acres are not living 
entirely off their farms, however, those class A farmers do live for the most part 
off their farms. Therefore, these reductions in cotton acreage for the class A 
farms make it more difficult and sometimes impossible to live off the farm and 
they are finding it necessary to find other sources of income to exist and in 
some cases abandon the farm. 

(6) For 1956 Rutherford County had 10,064 acres of cotton allotment. For 
1957, this was cut to 8.453 acres, plus 1,097 acres, the 1,097 acres going to class 
B farms. This caused a reduction of 1,611 acres for class A farms and a total 
reduction for 514 acres for this county. The State of North Carolina had a total 
acreage allotment of 483,718 acres for 1956 and 492,398 acres for 1957, which is an 
increase of some 8,680 acres more for 1957 over 1956. It follows that Rutherford 
County should not have less total acres for 1957 than for 1956. 

It is reported that where the class A farms in Rutherford County have been 
cut 22 percent in acreage our neighboring counties of Cleveland County, N. C.., 
and Spartanburg County, S. C., the class A farms have been cut less than 10 
percent. 

(7) The planted acres of cotton under the cotton marketing quota program for 
various years since 1930, are as follows: 


Acres allotment 


Ae REE, Se a eee BS 200 | 3851... ail te Ethie oe Bi. ain Se 
a aan nasi cn i ls SE aad Secte aaian tt phnizems os ignite eh a 
siti otk eo etbiar al eased ted aS | a eee ee 
ae saat et Ts Neecen sbscitig a aor 20, 000 | 1954______ ar enOerr eae eee, |) 
|) EER ee eer * OO AU 6 et ss Se So eet 9, 550 


1No program. 


(8) During the 1956 season Rutherford County received a black eye from the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service in numerous charges of 
cotton marketing quota violations. They further contend that the cotton market- 
ing quota program was weakly administrated in this county during 1954 and 1955. 
The undersigned specifically deny that the cotton marketing program has never 
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been weakly administered in this county and that for the most part the charges 
of cotton marketing queta violations during 1956 were based on inaccurate 
measuring by imported and untrained personnel, when in fact if the proper 
deductions were allowed for unplanted acres as the law requires few violations. 
would have existed. 

(9) The undersigned do not deny that Rutherford County has had any market- 
ing quota violations, however, they were not as widespread as the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service seems to charge. 

In 1956 some Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service employees, 
including all checkers, in Rutherford County were fired. The personnel fired 
were some of Rutherford County’s finest citizens, including many schoolteachers 
and principals. These people who were fired were untrained, and most of them 
were experienced with unquestioned integrity and were much better qualified to 
measure cotton than the untrained personnel imported to replace them and 
remeasure the cotton. 

The methods used by the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 
in this county and the summarily discharge of employees and charges made was 
little less than the actions of the famed Gestapo during Hitler’s reign in Germany. 

10. Although the undersigned do not so charge, we wonder if Rutherford 
County is not being punished by this drastic acreage-allotment reduction. 

11. Rutherford County farmers have always supported the cotton marketing 
quota program with enthusiasm, until the recent election when this county was 
the only county in North Carolina to vote in opposition to the program. 

The above facts are presented for the purpose of showing the tremendous hard- 
ship faced by cotton farmers in Rutherford County who have farms larger than 
4 acres and to plead that these farmers be granted some relief for the 1957 cotton 
season. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Solon Smart, Chairman, Democratic Executive Committee, Ruther- 
ford County; Luther Sherrill, Chairman, Republican Executive 
a Committee, Rutherford County ; F. E. Patton, County Farm Agent, 
Rutherford County; Ben Sumner, Senator, North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, Rutherford County; Arthur Blanton, Chairman, 
County Board of Commissioners of Rutherford County ; Ben Wall, 
Jr., President, Farm Bureau, Rutherford County; Allen Jobe, 
Master, Pamona Grange; Toliver Davis, Representative, North 
Carolina General Assembly, Rutherford County. 

Mr. Wurrener. We have here today 16 gentlemen, 15 of whom come 
from Cleveland County, N. C., and Mr. Cooley has mentioned two. 

I have supplied the reporter with a list of these persons. 

Each of these 16 men are engaged directly or indirectly in cotton 
farming in Cleveland County, N. C., except one, who, I believe, is 
present. Qne is not a farmer. He has raised a lot of “cain” and no 
cotton or corn. 

I think these gentlemen could shed great light upon this problem 
which is about to confront the economic life of two of our counties, 
but they have selected to have as their spokesmen threee men in the 
delegation. 

And I would like to request the committee, if it will, to permit the 
other persons here to respond to questions, to give the benefit of any 
information that one of the witnesses may pursue. 

The first gentleman is a very distinguished young man of our area, 
and of North Carolina. He is a farm supply dealer, engaged in the 
operation of cotton gins, and farming. But he has distinguished him- 
self by becoming chairman of the State senate committee on agricul- 
ture, the first man in our part of the State in some 60 years to hold 
that position. 1 

I think Senator Morgan will be able to speak with authority on this 
subject. 
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Then we have Dr. J. S. Dorton, who is known throughout the United 
States, not just in North Carolina, but in the agricultural affairs of this 
Nation. He is a very experienced farmer and a man who has had 
many high positions in the State government of North Carolina. 

Mr. Godfrey of the State ASC office who is the administrator of 
that office, but he is here, as Mr. Cooley has so well pointed out, in 
the capacity of a private citizen or felon in court, I suppose we might 
say. 
I would like to say this before presenting Senator Morgan, that this 

roblem is not one which has recently come to my attention and I 
now it has been before you for sometime. 

I met with farmers in my district back in November and December 
and they are very seriously upset about their plight and we fear that 
this is not something strictly just for the farm population but is a 
matter which goes to the economic prosperity which we have enjoyed, 
as one of the pioneer cotton producing areas of this Nation. 

And with the committee’s permission, I would like to present to you 
Senator Robert Morgan, chairman of the North Carolina Senate Agri- 
culture Committee and ask that each of the other witnesses as he has 
concluded his testimony be heard. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will be glad to hear from you now. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Senator Scott, will you come up and sit with the com- 
mittee ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. MORGAN, STATE SENATOR AND 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, STATE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Morgan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee and 
Senator Scott and Congressman Whitener, first of all, let me say that 
we appreciate greatly the opportunity to be heard before your com- 
mittee this morning relative to a matter which is of such concern not 
only to our county which we wil] use this morning merely as an exam- 
ple of what is happening to the economy of our cottongrowers in 
the State of North Carolina, but it is equally as applicable to the other 
counties. 

We use one county to focus this matter. 

The members who are here this morning of a committee selected by 
the citizens of our county—all interests—are here unselfishly this 
morning to substantiate and submit facts. 

We have no picayunish quarrel with any part of the agricultural 
program other than its net result and effect upon the economy of our 
county and our State. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, this morning in the beginning that I am 
here this morning not in the capacity of chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee of our State as such. I expect this morning as a 
farmer, one who is interested in this matter, speaking for the people 
of the district I represent in the State. 

Cleveland County, the county in which I live, has for a number of 
years been the largest cotton producing county in the State of North 
Carolina. 
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We find ourselves reduced now to the status in which our cotton 
farmers no longer can éxist upon the allocated acreage that has been 
allotted them. 

We find ourselves, Mr. Chairman, in the position of having more 
money invested in ginning machinery per bale of cotton ginned, one 
of the highest investments of any county in the United States. 

We find ours is a county which though a hundred miles or better 
removed from any other large cotton producing county in the State 
of North Carolina‘at the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, within 
minutes of the largest textile center in the United States; a county 
in which the smallest percentage of cotton goes into the Government 
loan of any county in the State of North Carolina. 

Our farmers grow and sell their cotton, seeking the best market 
they can find. They do not cost the Government money by storage, 
by the ramifications of a Government loan, but rather they prefer to 
rely upon their ability to produce their crops and sell them. 

The State of North Carolina, as a whole, as you gentlemen are famil- 
iar, has more farmers than any State inthe Union. We have the larg- 
est number of small farmers or farms of any State in the Union with 
the exception of Texas. 

Our economy of our agricultural people in our State and, particu- 
larly, the cotton producers which we are dealing with this morning has 
found itself in the position so serious that under the present law within 
3 years it is possible that every cotton farm in the State of North 
Carolina can be reduced to a little over 4 acres per farm. 

We find ourselves further in the position, gentlemen, and in our 
particular county and many other counties, too, of finding that the 
investment per farm today to produce cotton is around $15,000. 

Our farms have been reduced to the state that that is no longer an 
economically profitable unit. 

Within our county, Mr. Chairman, we have the type of farmers who 
love to be homeowners, who love to live on the farm. 

We are confronted with a minimum acreage allocation which we do 
not believe was the intent of Congress to take away from a farmer, to 
build up one other, but in the instance of this year within our county 
we find our allocation from 3 years ago, if you please from 3 years ago, 
reduced in a good many instances over 50 percent. 

We are a county of small farmers, industrious and proud of it. And 
I suppose in Cleveland County is one of the few sections that any gov- 
ernmental agency which has helped finance farms has never lost $1 
on that investment. There has never been a default in the payments 
of any Government supported farm help, farms purchased by the 
farmer, anything of that type. , 

We would like to point out one other matter, if we may, of our 
economy in Cleveland County as the acreage allocation under its 
present formula is working. 

Weare driving the man who lives on the farm and making his living, 
raises his family, who depends entirely upon that, off the farm. And 
as farms go, Dr. Dorton will give you the figures in a prepared state- 
ment which he will present here of the number of acres, less than 10 
per farm, less than 15. 

To him that small farm, and to us, is a profitable unit on which a 
man lives, raises his family, educates them, and that is his sole income. 
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We do have farmers now under the minimum allocation who are 
putting their acreage in the soil bank because they can no longer make 
a living. They are seeking employment elsewhere. And that acreage 
is coming from our class A farmers, which in our instance is 15- to 
20-acre ‘farms. 

By taking that we are making them find themselves in the position 
where they can no longer keep themselves on the farm and be solely 
independent and legitimate farmers, Mr. Chairman. 

Two other points ‘T would like to point out. And then I want to call 
on Dr. Dorton. They are simply this: 

North Carolina produces cotton of generally one variety. The 
allocation is now working in our county—a county which produces 
approximately a third to one-half of all of the planting seed for the 
State of North Carolina, incidentally—until in 1950 we had 38 opera- 
tional cotton gins in Cleveland County. 

Last year by virtue of bankruptcy, by virtue of just not being able 
to operate, we are down to 26 cotton gins. It is very difficult for any 
one of those to operate profitably. Many of the existing cotton gins 
in Cleveland County this year will be forced to close ‘this year by 
reason of that fact. 

I say again before I call on Dr. Dorton, we hope—— 

The Cuatrman. Just a minute. This meeting was called as a re- 
sult of an appeal by our colleague from North ¢ ‘arolina, Mr. Whitener. 
He is handling the witnesses here today. 

We are delighted to have you. And you made a good statement but 
Mr. Whitener is the man that asked for this committee session. 

Mr. Warrener. Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly agreeable to me. I 
recommend that Senator Morgan present Dr. Dorton. 

The Cuarrman. You discussed this matter with me and I am sure 
that you took it up with the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. Wurrtener. I appreciate that. It is quite all right with me for 
him to do that. 

Mr. Morcan. I wish to beg your pardon. I was under the impres- 
sion that before I started Congressman Whitener asked me to do that. 

Mr. Cootry. I think you are right. I think Mr. Morgan was to 
present Dr. Dorton. 

Mr. Wuirener. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. That was my understanding. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. I had no knowledge of that arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Morean. That concludes other than any questions that you wish 
to ask me now or later, which I wish to say at this time. 

I would like to call on Dr. Dorton with the chairman’s permission. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be glad to hear him now. 





STATEMENT OF J. S. DORTON, D. V. M., SHELBY, N. C. 


Dr. Dorron. Mr. Chairman, Senator Scott and gentlemen of the 
committee, as Senator Morgan has told you, we represent the farmers. 
businessmen, and people of Cleveland County. Our county is located 
in the southwestern section of Piedmont, N. C., at the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and more than 100 miles from the other princi- 
pal cotton growing counties of our State. 
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Despite our unique location, we have, for many years, remained one 
‘of the State’s largest cotton producers. Many of these years we have 
led the State in production. 

Significant in our background and history is the fact that one of 
the first textile mills in the South was built in Cleveland County in 
1871, the first mill being built in neighboring Lincoln County in 1812. 

Our county is therefore traditionally and historically a cotton 
‘county and cotton is our principal money crop, and our way of life. 

We have a county population of 64,357, with a farm population of 
25,787 living on 4,672 farms with an average size of 54.5 acres; 53.2 
percent of the farms are operated with tenants. 

Our purpose in appearing before your committee, Mr. Chairman, 
which we do with the full approval of our State and county agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation committees, is to attempt to show 
you that when unhampered by conditions beyond our control, we have 
a consistent history of growing more and more cotton each year, except 
in hardship years. 

We believe that a brief review of our cotton acreage as here charted 
will prove that since 1941 through 1949, with one exception, we have 
consistently increased our cotton acreage from 1,000 to 10,000 acres per 
year. 

In one year of this period (1949), we increased our acreage by 10,700 
acres. Ironically this was the year that was excluded, by law, from 
consideration on computing allotments. 

In 1948 we planted 69,500 acres of cotton from which we harvested 
83,549 bales which sold for $13,660,000. In 1949 we planted 80,200 
acres from which we harvested 58,994 bales of cotton which sold for 
$9,277,000—a loss of $4,383,000 from the previous year. 

We have the charts here. 

(The charts are as follows :) 


Cotton history, Cleveland County, Vv. C. 
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Year Planted Cotton | Value i Year | Plarted | Cotton Value 
acres afent || | acres | ginned 

[oo Pig] ge | 
WE vit 49, 421 4 eee || 1950__ 48, 168 | 21,224 | $4,641,052 
eae 50, 364 58, 976 | | 1951 48, 810 39, 107 8, 223, 811 
OE econnirs 51, 000 53, 797 | $5, 747, 133 || 1952. --=+| 56,550 | 49,494 | 10, 532, 818 
e.....< 52, C00 5,669 | 7, 466, 326 || 1953_. 57, 967 | 42, 705 7, 850, 887 
MI kes 49, 100 59, 969 | — 8, 638, 534 1954____- ----| 1 44, 020 | 23, 904 4, 672, 753 
WE cists 57, 500 67,776 | 13,057,046 || 1955_...-.- 1 37, 091 | 44,828} 8, 551, 389 
1947___. 67, 452 67,265 | 11,858,819 || 1956. _.--....| 134,950] 225,349] 4,301,458 
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83,549 | 13, 660, 261 1957. 
NON s 80, 200 58, 994 | 9, 277, 396 


' Allotted acres. 
2 Reported December 1, 1956. 


1957 cotton allotments, Cleveland County, N. C. 
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Dr. Dorton. In 1950—the year of our disaster and the year to. 
which we direct your particular attention—you will note that we 
planted 48,168 acres from which we harvested only 21,224 bales of © 
cotton due to the ravages of the boll weevil. 

This crop sold for $4,641,000—a loss over the previous year of 
$4,636,000, or a combined loss over the 2 years, 1949 through 1950, 
of over $9 million. 

The Cuarrman. In view of the fact that your county has been in- 
creasing its acreage in recent years, I wonder what the results of the 
acreage held back by the North Carolina State committee for trends 
for 1955 was. Where did it go? How many acres did you gain in 
your county as the result of trends? 

Dr. Dorron. Well, sir, I hope that we have pointed this out further 
down in the statement. If we haven’t, Mr. Godfrey I think, will be 
able to give us those figures. I do not have them right on the tip 
of my tongue right now. 

The Cuarman. You do have it? 

Dr. Dorvon. Yes. 

The effects of these catastrophes were so demoralizing and so com- 
pletely discouraged, disillusioned, and disheartened our peoples (as 
is evidenced by the many written testimonials that we have with us 
from farmers, merchants, bankers, and others who have a vital stake 
in the future of our county and our farmers) that it was only with 
great effort that we were enabled to plant and harvest our 1951 crop. 

The other principal cotton growing counties of our State. experi- 
enced about the same difficulties with their 1950 crop that we did. 
' Fortunately, practically all of them are also our major tobacco pro- 
ducing counties, and not dependent on one principal money crop as 
we are. 

Since, in 1950, the State’s tobacco crop was worth $489 million, 
against the State’s cotton crop of $37 million, they were better enabled 
to finance plantings on increased acreage in 1951 than we were as is 
shown on the next chart. Their average acreage increase of 1951 
over 1950 was 138.74 percent, while our average was 101.33 percent. 

We are happy to have present this morning, Mr. Horace Godfrey, 

secretary of our State agricultural stabilization conservation com- 
mittee, who we feel sure will gladly clarify any points in question as 
to the conditions and figures referred to. 
. After you have heard Mr. Godfrey and after any questions that 
any of our group may be able to answer, we respectfully request that 
such action be taken by your committee and the Congress to permit 
our State committee to establish an equitable 1957 allotment. 

We realize full well that this matter should have been brought to . 
the attention of our State committee at an earlier date, where we feel 
sure these hardships would have been recognized and properly han- 
dled if possible, but the full significance of this trend was not recog- 
nized until a short while ago, when it became obvious to the farmers, . 
businessmen, bankers, and the entire citizenry that unless this down- 
ward trend in our allotted cotton acreage was halted, our county, by 
law, would in 10 years or less be eliminated as a major cotton-produc- 
ing county. 

We are, by circumstance, a county of small farms, the majority of 
them being owner and tenant operated. Sixty-eight percent of our - 
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farms have less than 10 acres of cotton. Eighty-three per cent have 
less than 15 acres, and 89 percent have less than 20 acres. 

Only 11 percent have 20 acres and above. From these figures, one 
‘an readily see that any reduction in our acreage has a disastrous effect 
on many people. 

We have made no attempt to distort the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves, or to paint a picture dark and bleak of the prospects 
which confront our county eal our people. 

We come only with hard, cold facts of a situation that borders on 
the chaotic. We believe you gentlemen want to know the facts as they 
affect every segment of our country and our economy. 

We have given you, as best we can, a picture of the agricultural situ- 
ation as it affects our county and cur section, and I believe that our 
distinguished Senators Ervin and Scott of North Carolina and our 
own Congressmen, Whitener and Jonas, will each vouch for the state- 
ments as here made as being factual, and that our neighboring coun- 
ties share in this dilemma in a more or less degree, although unau- 
thorized to speak for them, we know that they, too, are experiencing 
many problems in this same connection, and we w ould urge that you 
give them every consideration that we are asking for our own county. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the plight of the small dirt farmer, 
who lives on the farm and depends solely on the farm for his liveli- 
hood and that of his family, is so serious at this very moment in our 
country as to minimize many of the problems that confront us on 
foreign soils throughout the world that I am emboldened to say that 
it’s time we look homeward. 

No longer are we allotting acreage to our farmers, but in many in- 
stances we are allotting his right to earn a livelihood at the only work 
many of our people know or are happy doing. 

We're allotting the security and happiness of many of our people, 
and the basic way of life for thousands of our farmers and our farm 
boys and girls of the future, who are now leaving the farms by in- 
creasing thousands. 

The farmer and farms of America are the very bedrock from which 
in a few short centuries has risen this the greatest Nation on earth. 
From the farm homes and soil of our country have come most of the 
great leaders of this and other generations. 

Significantly, no nation on earth has long survived that did not 
recognize and protect that God-given heritage, that from the soil 
comes the basic resources of both manpower and materials, and so it 
will be in America and elsewhere where nations of the world are so 
totally dependent upon our farms for the food and fiber for our and 
their very existence. 

If the small farmer and farms of our country are allowed to fail, 
the repercussions on every business, both large and small, will be such 
as to shake the very foundation of our Nation. 

We are grateful to you gentlemen for having given us the oppor- 
tunity to present to you this matter that is of such vital importance 
to the people of our country and our State. We know that each of 
you is also interested, as we are, in the many other problems that con- 
front our farmers on every front. We will greatly appreciate your 
favorable consideration of the matter that we have presented. 

89741—57—pt. 1—_—2 
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The CuHatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you say that 53.2 percent of the cotton was pro- 
duced by the tenants # 

Dr. Dorron. Landlord and tenants. 

Mr. Cootzy. That is what I meant. 

Dr. Dorron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. In 1949 you had an acreage of more than 80,000 and 
now in 1957 you are down slightly above 34,000 ¢ 

Dr. Dorron. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. The immediate trouble which you have has resulted 
from the fact that we did provide 100,000 acres to be allocated to pro- 
ducers whose acreage was less than 4 acres / 

Dr. Dorron. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. When that was made available to North Carolina cot- 
ton growers, it was necessary to reach into other acreage to take care 
of the minimum of 4 acres? 

Dr. Dorron. That is right. 

Mr. Coortry. As a result of that the landlord who was working his 
land with a tenant sustained a reduction in acreage ? 

Dr. Dorron. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Unless you do something about it, as Senator Morgan 
said, in a short time nobody will have more than 4 acres of cotton? 

Dr. Dorton. In 2 years, Congressman Cooley, I believe if I under- 
stand this correctly, when we have to dip back again into the allot- 
ments of the farmers who had a little over 4 acres to make up these 
4 acres, which had not been provided for, it will reduce them to the 
4-acre class and put them out of business altogether. 

Mr. Cootey. That is what I meant. The cotton which has hereto- 
fore been surrendered for reallocation will not be surrendered here- 
after but will be put into the soil bank. 

Dr. Dorton. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Unless we do something to provide acreage necessary 
to take care of the minimum acreage allotments which we put into 
the law, it will work a terrible hardship on the tenants. 

Dr. Dorton. It is conceivable that even the tenant and his landlord, 
Congressman Cooley, within the 3-year period could be down to the 
4-acre allotted acreage which nobody could make a living on. 

Mr. Coortry. That may be true with the landlord who has half a 
dozen tenants. 

Dr. Dorton. That is exactly right. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say that this committee and Congress was 
attempting to assist the State of North Carolina in the Soil Bank Act 
of 1956 when it was enacted—that was our purpose. 

Dr. Dorron. I knew: that. 

The CHarrman. In writing in that 100,000 additional acres its 
purpose was to give you supplemental acreage to take care of the 
need of the small farmers, because of the fact in North Carolina there 
were more such farmers than in any other State in the Union. 

We figured that it would take 100,000 plus acres to bring everybody 
up to 4.acres that was entitled to it. 

In North Carolina they needed 38,000 acres in order to bring them 
up to4acres, Mississippi was down and 28,000 was needed to bring 
them up. 
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As a matter of fact, in 1956 we did enact a bill that we thought 
would be helpful because you got more in North Carolina than any 
other State of that 100,000 acres. How much did your State receive ? 

Mr. Goprrey. It was 13,784. 

Dr. Dorron. We are sure that was the intent of Congress to be 
helpful to everyone. Unfortunately, it has not worked out that way 
as I believe Mr. Godfrey will be able to point out to you. 

He is very familiar with this. Unfortunately, as I say, it just has 
not worked out the way Congress intended for it to do. 

The CHairman. We wanted 167,000 acres but 100,000 was the best 
we could get. 

Dr. Dorron. We know that your intent was right. We know that. 

Mr. Anpresen. Doctor, I recognize that you have a serious situa- 
tion in North Carolina from the pr resent statement that you have made. 

Do you recommend emergency action here to increase the acreage 
for North Carolina? 

Dr. Dorron. We would want to be fair about it. We want to leave 
it to the Congress. 

We are certainly in an emergency. However, the method that you 
go about to correct it I do not know. It is an emergency for us so 
far as we are concerned. We hope that you will look at it that way. 

We would like to correct the situation permanently and not be in 
the situation in which we will be in the next year or two so far as 
the allotment is concerned. 

Mr. Anprersen. As I understand it, to do that we must amend the 
formula in the law. That would give you a larger allotment of cot- 
ton acreage. That is what you are recommmending as an emergency 
measure. 

Dr. Dorron. Yes, sir. Whatever will meet that not only for North 
Carolina but wherever this condition or a similar condition exists in 
the Cotton Belt, wherever it is. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. But you want this for the 1957 crop ? 

Dr. Dorron. Naturally we would like to have it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. When do you plant your cotton in North Carolina? 

Dr. Dorron. About in April. 

Mr. Anpresen. In April? 

Dr. Dorron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. I do understand and I believe the committee does under- 
stand somewhat the problem that you are faced with. And a lot of 
other people are faced with a very similar problem. 

There are counties in my State that show figures just as astound- 
ing as yours do. Although most everybody seems not to know that 
50. percent of the farms of many Texas counties are less than 5 acres, 
we have counties like that. 

The question is What do you propose should be done now? I 
know you told Mr. Andresen that you intended to leave that to us. 
That is not a very practical proposition to leave it up to us and tell 
us simply to do something. 

Dr. Dorron. If you will pardon me, I do not want to get out of 
bounds in this thing. I know nothing about legislative procedure. 

I believe, with your permission, if you will hear Mr. Godfrey who 
is here, as he has said and Mr. Cooley has said, not representing the 
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agricultural stabilization and conservation committee, will tell you 
we worked out what we think is a reasonable formula that you gen- 
tlemen would be glad to listen to. 

Mr. Poager. I will be glad to wait for somebody else. We need 
more than being told the trouble. We need a solution. 

Dr. Dorton. Yes,sir. We have more to suggest. 

Mr. Coootey. I think that these gentlemen have some legislative 
plan worked out. I asked’ them to meet with us. and be prepared 
to make recommendations. 

I think that Mr. Godfrey has an idea which he would like to pre- 
sent to the committee, if you will recognize Mr. Godfrey now. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. I have 40 letters here substantiating this from the 
businessmen and farmers, all of Cleveland County, that I would like 
to give to your committee, stating one fact which he bore on. 

In addition to this minimum acreage, a hardship that was brought 
about in the base year of 1951 which we are now working on by virtue 
of weather, the boll-weevil situation for 4 vears, the Federal Govern- 
ment declared it a disaster area. 

Our farmers were not economically able to plant cotton in 1951 
which is now a base year in our allocation in addition to the other 
problem. 

I would like to present this. 

Mr. Poage. As I understand it, you have got one of these abnormal] 
weather conditions—— 

Mr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. In your history. 

Mr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Unfortunately, I am very familiar with abnormal 
weather conditions for the last number of years. And for a number 
of years the law has provided that adjustment should be made in allot- 
ments for abnormal weather conditions. 

But unfortunately, so far as I have been able to observe throughout 
our section of the country, those adjustments have not been made, 
although the law states they shall be made. 

Was there any adjustment made for abnormal weather conditions 
in your area ¢ 

Mr. Morean. Not for this present year—not for the year of 1951. 
We are under the impression, sir, that the law as it is presently writ- 
ten on abnormal weather conditions-—I believe the wording is in the 
law “as planted.” 

I defer to your knowledge of that law. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Godfrey could probably clear that up, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Morcan. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. As to what adjustments were made for abnormal 
weather conditions. 

The Cramman. Do those letters state the same thing—is there 
repetition / 

Mr. Morcan. That is from some of the farmers. The trend is the 
same, This accentuates it. 

The CuarrmMan. Suppose you file them ? 

Mr. Morean. That is what I want to do with your permission. 

(The letters referred to were filed with the subcommittee.) 
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Mr. Cooter. I should like for the record to show that Mr. Jonas, 
Congressman from North Carolina, was here and he is interested in 
this problem, but he is now attending another meeting, a meeting of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The CHatrman. He was here. 

Mr. Cooiry. I should like the record to show also that Mr. Jack 
Spain is here, Senator Ervin’s administrative assistant, representing 
the Senator. 

Mr. MorGan..- Relative to the question that Mr. Poage brought for- 
ward as to a suggestion, we have made certain suggestions to Mr. God- 
frey which we feel, due to his technical knowledge of the law, it 
would be better for him to present to the committee ‘than for us. 

And with your permission we would like to present Mr. Godfrey. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are delighted to have you, Mr. Godfrey. 


STATEMENT OF HORACE D. GODFREY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION FOR 
NORTH CAROLINA, STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Goprrey. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Cooter. You did not know that you would be here until yester- 
day afternoon ? 

Mr. Goprrry. Yes. Congressman Cooley arranged with the De- 
partment for me to come up here. 

Of course, you realize my position, a an employee of the Depart- 
ment and, also, representing North Carolina. My loyalty is first to 
North Carolina, of course. 

We have some definite suggestions to make because the situation has 
been created primarily by the minimum allotment provisions of the 
law. 

Mr. Anpresen. Those are 5 acres. 

Mr. Goprrey. Four acres now. 

Mr. Coo.try. Will you explain to the committee what the result was 
of the 5-acre minimum we had in the original law, when applied to 
North Carolina, and then I think it will be beneficial to the committee 
to review the problem which you now have. 

Mr. Goprrey. The original law back in 1938 provided for a 5-acre 
minimum. Then when we came back with the allotments and quotas 
following the war we still had the 5-acre minimum. That had the 
effect of reducing the farms with more than 5 acres, because we had 
many cotton farms in the State that planted less than 5 acres, and 
planted only 1 year in 3. 

And by planting only 1 year in 3 they received that acreage as their 
allotment. And they only contributed then 1 year, possibly 1 year to 
the 5-year history for the allotment. 

It had the effect then of reducing all of the allotments that were 
over 5 acres. 

And in 1958, I believe, Congressman Cooley, we got a permissive 
provision written into the law—I believe Congressman Poage and 
Congressman Gathings were also in at that time—we gota ep 
provision which permitted all cotton allotments to be established on 


a historical basis if the State committee and county committees 
selected that base. That has worked splendidly for North Carolina. 
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We used the historical basis then for 1955 and 1956. But we still 
had 1954 in there with that minimum allotment provision. 

Now in 1956 with the passage of the Soil Bank Act the minimum 
allotment provision was again made mandatory, not on 5 acres this 
time, but at 4acres. And that minimum siainaiees provision § ore that 
any farm that has planted less than 4 acres in any year in the last 3 
years would receive as its allotment the highest acreage planted, less 
than 4 acres. 

Or if he planted 4 acres or more he would receive as his allotment 
4 acres. 

The law went ahead to provide a national reserve of 100,000 acres 
to take care of that. 

In North Carolina as Congressman Gathings has pointed out, it took 
28,000 acres. We received 13,784 acres from the national reserve to 
meet that. 

The law provided further then that the State committee could pro- 
vide from their reserve the additional acreage to meet these minimum 
allotments. Well, to provide the full amount from the State reserve 
would have been reduci ing the allotment in the cotton countries where 
cotton would be planted. 

We have a peculiar situation in the State similar Texas and 
similar to Arkansas, also. You have areas where they — cotton, 
where they want to plant cotton. And the same is true in Mississippi, 
Congressman Abernethy—areas where they desire it and want to plant 
it, and other areas where they plant cotton periodically 1 out of 
years. 

And if we had taken the full amount from the State reserve to meet 
these minimum allotments we would have further reduced the larger 
allotments in those areas where they desired to plant cotton and where 
they are planting cotton to contribute to the history. 

So our State committee elected to take the provision in the law 
which required that not less than 3 percent of the State reserve go to 
meet these minimum allotments. 

We provided the 3 percent. 

And to give you an example of how that worked, that reduced Cleve- 
land County’s computed allotment on the history basis by 1,100 acres. 
They received back from the State reserve and from the national 
reserve 700 acres to meet these minimum allotments. 

So in effect they lost 400 acres. It is more pronounced in some other 
counties. In some other counties in the State they contributed less 
acreage, they got back even less. 

One county, strictly a cotton county, contributed 1,000 acres and 
received back a total of 100 acres out of these 2 reserves. 

We propose that the law be amended to provide the acreage neces 
sary to meet these minimum allotments. The Jaw makes the minimum 
allotments mandatory. 

We feel that the law should provide the acreage for it. Tradition- 
ally, we are opposed, in North Carolina, to minimum allotments. We 
have been. We asked for the law to be changed in 1953 or 1954, to 
make it permissive. We are opposed to the minimum allotments be- 
cause of our condition in some counties where they plant 1 year in 3 
or 2 years in 3. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. If the law were amended to permit your State com- 
mittee to make an election as to whether or not it would exercise the 
minimum allotment would that solve your problem ¢ 

Mr. Goprrey. If the law were amended to permit us to make an elee- 
tion it. would solve our problem for future years, Congressman Aber- 
nethy, but it would not solve it for this year, because we have already 
established these minimum allotments for these farms. They put them 
in the soi! bank. They are getting credit for history now. 

And next year they would come along as history. 

Mr. Anernetuy. As I understood your statement the county factor 
method did not work too well in your area / 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. AnerNneruy. And then when we went on the historical basis I 
understood you to say that. it worked very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Goprrey. Worked very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And then with the amendment that went into the 
act of last year, you are meeting now with the same difficulty that you 
met with under the county factor system or one similar to it! ¢ 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. While it would not solve your situation in 1957, 
if you had the authority to make an election at the State committee 
level you, at least, could elect for 1958 to return to the method which 
you say was satisfactory. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, you take the position, Mr. Godfrey, 
and I assume these other gentlemen do, that since Congress make the 
minimum allotment mandatory that we should have provided acreage 
to have taken care of it without affecting adversely the established cot- 
ton growers of the area / 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 1 think Congress intended that, if you 
will permit me to just give a personal opinion here, when you said that 
the national acreage allotment would remain the same for 1957 and 
1958 as it was in 1956. 

And further, that no State allotment would be reduced more than 
1 percent. I think you intended for all practical purposes that farms 
continue with practically the same allotment but that is not the situ- 
ation. 

Our large farms in North Carolina in some counties have been re- 
duced as much as 30 percent to meet these minimum allotment pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you give the committee some of the figures which 
vou have, showing, for instance, in Harnett and also in Cleveland 
Counties, what the acreage was and what it is now? 

Mr. Goprrey. After Congressman Cooley arranged for me to come 
up here I asked some girls in the office to pick at random 10 farms from 
6 counties and tabulate their planted acreage for 1953, 1954, 1955 
and 1956, and then their 1956 and 1957 allotments. 

I can give you the history here for Cleveland County on some of 
these farms, just running them down. 

48 acres planted in 1953. 

1956 allotment of 20.9. 18.1 for 1957. 

21.5 planted ; acreage 1956 allotment of 9; 1957 of 7.7. 

1953 planted acreage of 9.5; 1956 allotment of 4.6. 1957 allotment 
of 4.2. 
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1953 planted acreage of 24 acres. 1956 allotment of 10.9. 1957 
of 9.8. 

1953 planted acreage 12.4. 1956 allotment 6.4. 1957 allotment 6.2. 

1953 planted acreage 9.4. 1956 allotment 5. 1957 allotment 4.9. 

1953 planted acreage 41.1. 1956 allotment 19.2. 1957 allotment 
17.6. 

That is traditional all the way through in counties where they de- 
sired to plant cotton. This has also been done with the committees 
taking full.effect and full use of the reserves that are provided by 
the law. 

Mr. Cootry. Where do you get the acreage from to take care of the 
minimum acreage provision? You provided 13,000 acres from the 
100,000. 

Mr. Goprrey. We took 3 percent of the State allotment which 
amounted to 14,000 acres, and divided that on a pro rata basis to 
the counties by the amount required in each county, and then each 
county was required to make up the rest from the larger farms in 
the county. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you have any acreage left over which was not 
actually allocated in any area 

Mr. Goprrey. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. I have information to the effect that acreage was not 
used in certain counties. Had it been used / 

Mr. Goprrey. No, sir. All of the acreage, to my knowledge, was 
used in all counties. We do not have the situation that exists in some 
States where you have some cotton farms going out of production by 
not planting 3 years inarow. And they still have 2 2 years of history 
left in the county and State allotment to help make up for these 
minimum farms. We don’t have that in North Carolina. 

Mr. Cootry. You took only 13,000 acres, to take care of the 4-acre 
man ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. You had only 13,000? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coortry. That left you 25,000 acres which you had to take 
from some other place and you got it from the State and county 
reserves. 

Mr. Goprrey. That isright. It came from the farms above 4 acres. 
In some counties it reduced all of the farms above 4 acres to 4 acres. 
And in about 3 counties it reduced the allotment below 4 acres. 

Mr. Cootry. Was the law administered in, say, Mississippi and 
Georgia, and Arkansas as it was in North Carolina, was it uniform? 

Mr. Goprrey. I cannot answer for those other States. I assume 
it was. I assume it was. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The law is very clear on it. 

Mr. Goprrey. I point out again, though, that if you had some farms 
going out of production, Congressman Abernethy, with 2 years of 
the histor v remaining in the county-State allotment it would con- 
tribute to meeting those minimums and you would not have to dig into 
your large farms. 

The CuHarrMAN. What would the situation be throughout the State 
of North Carolina? Could you furnish us with tables showing the 
State reserve and how it was distributed ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuairman. And in what places were these held back? You 
mentioned three percentages. What other percentages were allocated 
for various reasons under the law ? 

Mr. Goprrey. The State committee elected to hold only 3 percent 
and to allot that on the minimum. They did not take the authority 
they could have taken to hold additional reserves, because they felt 
like that to hold additional reserve would have been taking from 
Peter to pay Paul. 

You just stretched it out and you would reduce every county allot- 
ment to start with and then you would give it back to them the same 
way. 

The Cuarrman. Cleveland County has suffered. What was the 
reason behind that? Is it because of the fact that you have more 
of the larger farms and medium-sized farms in Cleveland County ? 

Mr. Goprrey. As Senator Morgan brought out, Cleveland is not 
alone. It is typical throughout the cotton producing areas of the 
State. 

We have cotton produced in 79 of our 100 counties. But we only 
have about 12 to 18 what we call major cotton counties. We have 
92,000 farms producing some cotton. 

The Cuarrman. What other allotments do you have in Cleveland 
County and these other.counties ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Cleveland does not produce tobacco. In Cleveland 
County practically half of the farms grow wheat. But they are all 
under 15 acres. There are only a few farms that produce over 15 
acres. 

Cotton is the only cash crop in Cleveland County. 

The Cuarmman. How many counties in North Carolina are there in 
this situation ? 

Mr. Goprrey. I have not made a complete study on it. But we 
divide the State by the Seaboard Airline Railroad as Mr. Cooley 
knows, and in the counties west of the Seaboard Airline Railroad 
which takes up about half of our counties we have only one cash crop 
in the counties that amounts to anything. That is about half of the 
counties. 

Mr. Cootey. That is cotton ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That iscotton. Anda few west of there have tobacco 
but no large tobacco allotment. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any peanut allotments ? 

Mr. Goprrey. They are in the eastern part of the State, concen- 
trated in about 11 counties. They have about 190,000 acre allotment. 

The Cuatrman. Are they in a like situation ? 

Mr. Goprrey. We have a few counties that produce peanuts and 
cotton that are essentially in the same trouble that Cleveland is in, 
so far as cotton is concerned. 

The CHarrman. How many counties in North Carolina produce 
tobacco and have tobacco allotments ? 

Mr. Goprrey. We have 96 counties with at least 1 tobacco allotment. 
But we have 71 principal tobacco counties. 

The CHatrman. In those 71 counties is the problem as acute as in 
Cleveland County where they do not have tobacco allotments? 

Mr. Goprrey. It is acute in the counties—well, it is as acute so far 
as cotton is concerned in every one of those large cotton counties; yes. 

Mr. Cootry. What about Rutherford County ? 
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Mr. ANnprEsEN. You are a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture? 

r. Goprrey, I am not representing the Department here today. 

Mr. Anpresen. I was wondering if you were speaking for the De- 
partment in your recommendation. 

Mr. Goprrey. No, sir. Congressman Cooley outlined that. I am 
speaking as a North Carolina representative today. He arranged 
for me to be here. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you regard the situation in Cleveland County as 
one of an emergency ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreseEN. For this year / 

Mr. Goprrery, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And, therefore, you are recommending as a North 
Carolinian that the law be modified so that certain allotments can 
be made to take care of the cotton farmer ? 

Mr. Goprrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEn, That is all. 

Mr. Govrrey. And I recommend not only for Cleveland County, 
but I think it should be beltwide. 

Mr. Cootry. I was going to ask you this: The situation existing 
in Cleveland County is not different from what it is in other counties ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. What about Rutherford and Johnston Counties? 
They are in essentially the same situation; are they not? . 

Mr. Goprrey. Rutherford is a cotton county. They are not atfec ted 
as seriously as Cleveland, because they have some farms that are going 
out of cotton production which helps meet the minimum. 

Johnston County is in the same shape. In addition, Johnston is a 
heavy tobacco-producing county. 

Mr. Cootny. I have some figures here showing, in 1957, the allot- 
ment compared with the 1954 allotment that the United States per- 
centage was 82.2, and the North Carolina percentage 78.9. For 
Cleveland County 77.3. 

These figures would indicate that North Carolina is substantially 
below the national average. 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. In our allotments ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you agree that unless we do something about it, it 
will be only a matter of 2 or 3 years when all of the cotton farmers 
of North Carolina will be reduced to a 4-acre minimum allotment ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Well, there are 2 or 3 contributing factors there. 
Had it not been for the fact that a man gets credit for planting his 
acreage when he puts it in the soil bank it would have done that. 

But now with these small farms placing their acreage in the soil 
bank and, therefore, getting history credit for it, we will retain our 
history credit in North Carolina during these 2 years. 

But whenever the 1958 goes out, then we will start on the down- 
grade, sure enough, because of the w ay the law is written. 

If you recall the law says that this acreage that we got from the 
100,000 acres does not count as history acres 

The Cratrman. That is right. 
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Mr. Goprrey. Yet it counts as history acreage on the individual 
farm. 

Mr. Cooter. Is there any way that could be correeted by admin- 
istrative order? 

Mr. Goprrey. According to my interpretation of the law the ad- 
ministration could not do it. 

Mr. CooLry. What part of the law makes the minimum acreage 
mandatory ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That is 344-b. 

Mr. Cootry. 344-b. Have you that section / 

Mr. Goprrey. 344—-b makes it mandatory for 1957 and 1958. And 
under F-1, the minimum is set forth. 344-F-1 sets forth the pro- 
visions for the 4 acres and less. 

Mr. Cootry. How much acreage would be required in addition to 
the acreage already announced for 1957 to take care of the 4-acre 
minimum allotment ? 

Mr. Goprrey. My figures on the national basis—and this is com- 
puted on a percentagewide basis—but on the national basis it would 
take 163,000 additional acres—that is computed on the percentage 
basis. 

We received 38 percent of what our requirements were. So I as- 
sume that every other State received 38 percent of their requirements. 

And that would take 163,000 or a total of 263,000. 

The Crarman. You touch on a point that is very interesting. 
The law does provide that the 100,000 acres shall be in addition to the 
allotment in 1957 but you say that on the individual farm— 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. It does count in the history. 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes, sir. So you are getting that farm credit for 
history, in setting his future allotment but the county and State 
are not given any credit for it. 

The Cramman. That augments the problem in North Carolina 
today ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes, and in future years it will also affect Mississippi 
and Arkansas, and certain portions of Texas. 

The Cratrman. I wonder what you suggest we should do. We 
aught to have had you before us a year ago when we were writing the 
Soil Bank Act. 

Mr. Goprrry. I was up here in 1954 when we tried to get it per- 
missive. And we got it permissive that year. 

And also last year we tried to get this county allotment credit. Any 
acreage that is provided should count as allotment credit. 

If you are going to have to give that farm credit in the base history 
then it should count as allotment credit in the State and c ounty history. 

The Carman. Let us get back to Mr. Abernethy’s analysis. He 
brought out a point there a moment ago. He suggested that probably 
in future years that if it had the opportunity to elect that you prob- 
ably could solve this problem. 

Mr. Govrrey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder, though, what the situation would be this 
year if you had the authority to elect and no acreage were to be pro- 
vided by this Congress to take care of the needs in North Carolina and 
other States in 1957? 
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Mr. Goprrey. Well, your situation is this: You have established then 
for a farm his highest average, we will say, at four acres. Say, he 
planted 4 acres in 1956, didn’t plant any in 1955—didn’t plant any in 
1954, he has the 4-acre allotment in 1957. He places that in the soil 
bank. So he gets credit for planting it. 

We come along and set him for 1958. And we elected to use the 
history basis. He would have a total of 8 acres for the 3 years. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Goprrey. And divide that by 3 you would-have 2.7. But he 
has contributed a total of 8 acres for 5 years to the county—contributed 
only 1.6 on an average basis. So 1.1 has got to come from somewhere. 
So it comes from your larger farm. 

The Cuatrman. I have been hearing this thing myself in my State, 
where inside of the county you are going to have to take away from the 
larger allotments in order to take care of the needs of the 4-acre man. 

ut are we going to overlook the fact that a man needs 4 acres to 
make a livelihood for himself. That is a cash crop. That was the 
intention of this Congress in putting the provision in the law, so that 
a man could have cotton acreage in order to take care of himself and 
his family. That was the purpose of it. 

Mr. Goprrey. I would agree, so long as he made his contribution. 
If he does not make his contribution to the county and State allot- 
ments, then he is not entitled to his 4 acres. 

Mr. Aserneriy. The law provides that minimum acreage provi- 
sion. If he does not give that much he does not get that ak If he 
does not contribute as much as 4 acres, he does not get it then. 

Mr. Goprrey. He only has to plant 1 year out of 3 to retain that 
4-acre allotment. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Under the present law ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes; under the present law. 

Mr. Anernetuy. He gets the highest planted within the 4 years? 

Mr. Goprrey. Within the 3 years. 

Mr. Asernetiry. Within the 3 years, that is right. 

Mr. Goprrey. He could plant zero the other 2 years. And zero the 
2 years prior to that which is the 5 years for the county and State. 

Mr. Poacr. We passed out of this committee last week a bill that 
provided that anybody who is growing feed on the farm and had an 
allotment for cotton, could place 18 percent of his allotment in the soil 
bank. 

Mr. AperNETHY. You mean acreage equivalent to 18 percent ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; acreage equivalent to 18 percent of his allotment in 
the soil bank, and receive compensation for that. That would leave 
him the opportunity to plant—if he had, let us say, 4749 acres, he could 
put it in the soil bank, and if he had an allotment besides the 4 acres, he 
could put seven-tenths of an acre in the soil bank, and then he would be 
in compliance, if he planted his 4 acres. 

That is going to give you possibly 18 percent more leeway in the 
county, isn’t it? 

Mr. Goprrey. I am not familiar with that bill. I haven't had a 
chance to read it as yet. 

Do you mean to say that he can plant his cotton and still receive 
payment from the soil bank for it or, has this to do with other feed 
crops ¢ 
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Mr. Poace. He can plant his cotton as long as he keeps within the 
allotment which we will say was 4 acres. He can plant that 4 acres. 
He can, also, put 18 percent of his allotment which roughly would be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of seven-tenths of an acre—he can put 
that in the soil bank and draw soil-bank payments on that, which 
would give him then the equivalent income of 4.7 acres of land: or if 
he had a larger allotment it would be proportionately larger. 

Isn’t that going to ease your situation somewhat ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That will give a return from lost income, the payment 
that he would receive on that, but I didn’t know the bill provided for 
that. I just read it in the newspapers. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It does not give him any cotton acreage. 

Mr. Poacer. It eases his income situation. When people get down 
to the level of acreage that you have just described we are down to 
less than a subsistence income—we are down to a point where we are 
starving, where people can’t live as farmers. 

‘And ‘I think you correctly told us or somebody told us that these 
people have not equipped their farms. Of course, they haven’t. 
They do not have an opportunity to make a living on them. 

That bill started out to be simply something to add 15 percent to 
the amount that the corn man could put into the soil bank. It actually 
added a great deal more than that, because the present allotment of 
corn is 37 million and it raises it to 51 million acres. 

And then he can put 15 percent in the soil bank and receive the 
payment for that. If we were to give you the same sort of treatment 
that that bill originally proposed to corn, it would solve all of your 
problems, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes. 

Mr. Poses. It would raise you up to where it would mean that 4- 
acre man could plant about 6 acres and then he would get 15 percent 
in the soil bank and he would be in pretty good shape comparatively. 

But we haven’t tried to do for everybody just what we were told 
we needed to do for corn. But we have tried to write a bill that 
would, at least, give some of the privileges that the corn people asked 
to be extended to them to other people. 

That is to anybody else who contributed to the reduction of the 
feed grain problem. We have said if a man in North Carolina has 
contributed to that reduction, he ought at least to have somewhat 
the same opportunity that the man in Iowa would have. 

That is all we tried to do in that bill. 

Why, even the committee bill raised the corn allotment from 37 
million to 43,300,000 and then takes them up to 51 million where 
he begins to put it in the soil bank. 

If we were to give you that sort of setup, you would not have to 
be here asking for anything, would you? 

Mr. Goprrey. No. 

Mr. Cootry. I should like to ask Mr. Godfrey this question. 

I haven’t had any occasion to read this law recently, but I stili 
do not read into it any mandatory 4-acre minimum allotment. 

Mr. Goprrey. 344-(f)-1. 

Mr. Cootny. Yes; I see that. It says any such acreage is available. 

Mr. Goprrey. All right, you start with the county allotment after 
you have given from the State reserve. If that acreage is there you 
give it out first. 
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Mr. Cooter. I know; but it refers to additional acreage. You put 
in your 100,000. It states, provided that there is hereby scbalibiased 
a national acreage reserve of 100,000 acres which shall be in addition 
to the national acreage allotment and such reserve shall be given to 
the State on the basis of their needs for additional acreage for es- 
tablishing additional farm allotment. 

There is nothing mandatory about that, as I see it. 

Mr. Goprrey. 344-(f)—1 makes it mandatory and then (f)-2 em- 
phasizes the fact. 

Mr. Cootry. It says this, (f)—1 does. 

This is insofar as such acreage is available, there shall be allotted (a) 4 acres 
or (0b) the highest number of acres planted to cotton in any year. 

The reason I am so sure that we never intended to write a 4-acre 
allotment in the law—I recall somebody asked for a 5-acre allotment 
when I voted to put the 100,000 acres in, and as Mr. Gathings points 
out we tried to get 167,000 acres. 

We had to compromise for 100,000. Then we had to compromise 
further by putting 1,000 acres in for the State of Nevada. 

Mr. Apernetruy. It was all put in the soil bank. 

Mr. Cootxy. It will all probably go into the soil bank. We gave 
the little State of Nevada 1,000 acres in order to get their vote for the 
bill. 

I do not read any minimum acreage in the law. 

Mr. Bextcuer. I thought these 100,000 acres were to attempt to 
bring everybody up to 4 acres. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Not to necessarily take away and put it back to 4. 

To the extent of 100,000 acres it would increase everybody up to 4. 

Mr. Cooter. That is right. I believe, Mr. Belcher—I have checked 
with Mr. Poage and Mr. Abernethy—I know I was on the conference 
and I regarded it just as he did, this was a little help for the little 
man. 

We did not intend to pull down the acreage of anybody else, but to 
give the 100,000 acres to the little fellow. 

Mr. Betcuer. That very point was discussed on the floor. 

Mr. Coorry. I know if I had been aware of the interpretation 
that you are now presenting to the committee [ never would have 
approved it, because I knew what the result would be in North Caro- 
lina with the 5 acres and I know the feeling in North Carolina against 
any minimum acreage allotment. 

Our farmers have accepted our programs without the minimum 
acreage. I cannot read it into the law now. 

The CuarrMan. It was the purpose of that 100,000 to go as far as it 
would to'take care of this problem of the 4-acre cotton farmer. 

Mr. Goprrey. We certainly would have been much better off if it 
had been interpreted that way. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Abernethy was the one that. proposed that 100,- 
000. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It was proposed in the Senate. 

The Cuarrman. You tried to get more. You tried to get 150,000. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. It was proposed in the Senate, as I recall. And 
actually that issue never came before this committee, because it went 
in in conference. We had written an entirely different bill. 
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Mr. Cootzy.. Has the Department of Agriculture any views or 
opinion as to this interpretation ? 

Mr. Goprrey. I assume it was an official opinion because it is written 
into our instructions that it must be done this way. 

Mr. Cootzy. No member of the committee accepted it that way at 
the time it passed. Insofar as the acreage available, we put in those 
words. That was definitely the intention of Congress. 

If I understand it, to sum this up, I agree with you that if we did 
provide the minimum then we should provide the increased acreage 
to take care of the minimum. That is the confirmation devoutly to 
be wished, if I understand it. 

If we cannot get that, then it will help our situation by making it 
plain that we did not intend that it should be a mandatory minimum, 
and leave it to the discretion of the State committee to make its allo- 
cation fair and equitable. Would that relieve the situation? 

Mr. Goprrey. That would relieve considerably for future years. 

Of course, it is not solving our problem this year. And the prob- 
lem this year is eggravating the problem from now on as explained a 
while ago. 

Congressman Gathings, if you read “F” preceding “F-1” there it 
does leave the impression the way I read it—it does leave the impres- 
sion that you first use the county allotment. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Goprrey. To provide the 4 acres. If you read “F” itself and 
then read “F-1” it does leave the impression that you would first pro- 
vide for these small farms, and it leaves the impression not insofar 
as acreage that has been made available, but insofar as acreage that is 
available in the county allotment. That is the impression that it 
leaves. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not. believe that the legislative history will show 
any such intent on the part of Congress. You know these men. ‘They 
are all familiar with the problem and they have presented the legis- 
lation and I am frank to say that I did not have any idea that it 
would be interpreted to be mandatory. 

If I had given it that interpretation I would have called you on 
the telephone. 

Mr. Gondline. I think that is indicated also by the other action that 
the National allotment remain the same; State allotments not be 
reduced more than 1 percent. I think there is some indication there. 

The CuarrmMan. This Congress has done its level best. to take care of 
the situation that you discuss. And fer 1957 and 1958 has provided 
that no State shall be reduced below 99 percent of its 1956 allotment. 

I believe that we need to have a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture up here to answer the question that Chairman Cooley 
has raised that it was the intent and in the legislative history of 1956 
that this 100,000 was additional acreage to the total allotment and 
so far as it would go, to help the small farmers, but not to hit a man 
who might have a 6-acre allotment and take half an acre away from 
him. 

He is entitled to plan his, not to take it away from him to bring 
another man up to four. 

Mr. Cootry. I think we should have someone from the Department 
clear up this situation. Let us hope they may be able to do it by 
administrative order. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I believe that the proviso of the manual is very 
clear, and bears out what the witness has to say. The proviso you 
will see there in the middle of the page reading as follows: 


Provided further, That if the additional acreage allocated to a State under the 
provisor in subsection (b)— 


that is the 100,000 acres— 


is less than the requirements as determined by the Secretary for establishing 
minimum farm allotments for the State under subsection F-1, the acreage re- 
serve of the State committee under this section shall be not less than the smaller 
of (1) the remaining acreage determined to be required for establishing mini- 
mum allotment or (2) 3 percent of the State acreage allotment and the acreage 
which the State committee is required to reserve under this proviso shall be 
allocated to the county on the basis of this for any additional acreage for estab- 
lishing minimum farm allotments, 


And so on. 

That is the language that makes this thing that the witness has re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. Coorry. Indicating that the minimum should be, it says that 
the Secretary —— 

Mr. Goprrey. It is in there, in (f)-1. 

Mr. AperNETHY. In another place before we get there. 

Mr. Cootery. Insofar as this acreage is available—why would you 
put that language in there if you were going to have the other? 

Mr. Apernetuy. If they take their share of the 100,000 acres and 
use it so far as available to establish the minimum allotment then 
the proviso comes into consideration if the additional acreages al- 
located to the State under this proviso is less than the requirement 
determined by the Secretary for establishing—what—a minimum al- 
lotment, then the statute in substance has said, “You will make it up 
from State reserves.” 

Mr. Poace. The State has to make up. They did that in North 
Carolina. That still lacks about 30 percent of getting enough, as I 
understand it, in North Carolina. 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. Podge. Is there any proviso they have to go ahead, that is, 
counties have to levy that extra 30 percent? 

Mr. Goprrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Where do you get that? 

Mr. Goprrey. The remaining part of that paragraph, sir, does that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It comes out of the county reserve. 

Mr. Goprrey. The remaining part. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If you have enough above 4 acres to resecve from. 
The great trouble with the reserve, particularly in North Carolina, 
and my own section, is that this acreage is not there to yeserve it 
from. 

The minimums have already been taken up by the farmers that 
have planted. The minimums were taken up. There is no acreage 
there to reserve it from. 

Mr. Goprrry. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Isn't that right / 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. AnernerHy. You can’t take a reserve from a vacuum in which 
no acreage exists. 
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Mr. Cootry. It says the Secretary—it clearly indicates in that pro- 
viso under “B” that if the additional acreage allotted—the proviso 
in subsection “B” is less than the requirements as determined by the 


' Secretary for establishing minimum farm allotments for the State 


under subection (f)-1. 

Mr. Poage. That is 4 acres. 

Mr. Cooter. He may put it in at 3 acres. 

Mr. Goprrey. (f)-1 says 4 acres, if he has planted that much. 

Mr. Poage. Number of acres planted in cotton. 

Mr. Cootry. Insofar as acreage is available. If you did not have 
that language in there it would be nes: We put that lan- 
guage in . there for limiting purpose. I don’t think we should argue 
this with Mr. Godfrey. 1 think we should have someone from ‘the 
Secretary's office or the Solicitor’s office tell us why they could not 
do this administratively. If we do not get relief we shall have to 
get it by legislation. It isa long, hard row to amend this law. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Do you not find that in North Carolina where a 
pretty high percentage of your allotted acreage has year after year 
gone unplanted, and which is now being deposited in the soil bank, 
inasmuch as it presents an attractive price for the product, that the 
soil bank will further aggravate your historical situation in view of 
the fact that the depositing of these acres will of itself be credited as 
history on the farm, whereas if it were not for the soil bank that his- 
tory would not be earned ¢ 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes, sir, very definitely; very definitely. 

Mr. Anexneruy. It is actually a windfall for the benefit of farmers 
who have no intention of ever planting the acres. 

Mr. Goprrey. Or maybe plant it 1 year out of 3 

Mr. Apernetuy. Or 1 out of 3? 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes; that is exactly right. 

Mr. Azvernetuy. So instead of planting : 3 years, you plant 1 year 
and put it in the soil bank for 2 years, and collect from the Government 
and get credit for planting 3 years. 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Asernetruy. That will maintain and perpetuate the situation 
that you are speaking of right now to the extent of 100 percent ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. When we talked about helping the little man we had 
to indicate what we meant and we used the 4-acre allotment to repre- 
sent the little man. 

We used it for one purpose only, that was to say that the people 
whose acreage was under 4 acres would get that 100,000 acres. That 
is clear to me. 

The Chairman is requesting someone from the Cotton Section and 
also the Solicitor’s Office to be here at 2: 00 o’clock to give us a reason- 
able interpretation of that. I do not think you will find anywhere 
in the debate, either in the House or Senate, that anybody felt this 
Was a Mandatory provision. 

The Cuatman. I hope you will be available to us further on 
throughout the day. 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes, sir. 

One other point that Congressman Poage raised earlier with Sen- 
ator Morgan that I might answer. 

89741—57—pt. 13 
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The abnormal weather adjustment: Congressman Poage raised that 
question if there had been any abnormal weather adjustments, 

The law provides for two provisions for abnormal weather adjust- 
ments. One before the Secretary determines State and county allot- 
ments he may adjust the base history acreage for any county because 
of abnormal weather conditions. It is limited to abnormal weather 
conditions there. 

And then under section 344-(e) it provides that the State Committee 
out of their reserve may adjust for abnormal weather conditions 
affecting planting as well as trends and other things. 

Mr. Poage. But the Secretary did not give you any adjustment for 
abnormal weather ? 

Mr. Goprrey. We have never received one in North Carolina. 

Mr. AserNetHY. We never did. 

Mr. Poaae. That is what I know. 

Mr. Goprrey. To my knowledge I do not know of any State that 
has. That is tomy personal knowledge. There may have been some. 

Cleveland County’s situation is aggravated because of that. They 
outlined here to you and showed you a chart of what was planted 
in 1950. 

I would like to just give you some additional information on that. 

Cleveland County has been producing cotton as they outlined to 
you—one of the major producing counties. And is one of the largest 
producing counties in North Carolina. 

In 1950, for the first time, the boll weevil hit them. They had been 
fortunate up until that time because of their location right at the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge, that boll weevil had never hit them until 
1950. They thought they were immune to boll weevil. 

And in 1950 the boll weevil just about wiped them out. The year 
before where they had made a bale and a half of cotton per acre, in 
1950 they made less than half a bale per acre. 

So in 1951, without allotments, and if you will recall we set a 
national goal and went out and encouraged farmers to plant cotton 
in 1951—and in 1951 Cleveland County was unable to expand their 
cotton production because the capital was not available to the farmers 
to plant cotton. 

The record will show that they planted only 101 percent, I believe, 
it was, of their 1950 acres. Where the national acreage—I do not 
recall the exact figures—but the national acreage went up something 
like 140 percent if I am not mistaken. 

North Carolina’s average—we took some other additional cotton 
counties—went up 138 percent of 1950. Cleveland, though, was 
limited, because of inavailability of funds to plant any additional 
cotton. 

Therefore, their 1951 history is down low because of abnormal con- 
ditions, not abnormal weather conditions. They had satisfactory 
weather. 

But the people up there are the type of farmers that do not borrow 
money. They will just not plant cotton rather than go in debt and 
stand a chance of losing their farm. They just won’t go into debt. 
That is traditional with Cleveland County. 

Congressman Cooley will tell you that is different from eastern 
North Carolina. 
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Mr. Cootey. It is. 

Mr. Goprrey. It is different. Congressman Whitener and Senator 
Scott can tell you the same thing, that if they cannot pay for farm 
equipment out of pocket they do not buy it, in that area of the State. 

So in 1951, they restricted their planting and they were not able 
to plant because they didn’t have the money. And they had had the 
disaster the year before. 

And it is in their history now. And if they had been given credit 
for over planting the same amount or planting the same percentage 
of their 1950 that the other counties did they would have 18,000 more 
acres in their 1951 history than they now have. 

The Carman. That is a problem. 

Mr. Goprrry. That is carried forward every year. 

Mr. Cootry. The only thing left is to increase the acreage to take 
care of the minimum provision. 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. You may have had the experience of 
reducing the farmer’s allotment. I have had plenty of experience 
with the allotment going down. And I don’t want to be a party to 
giving him the allotment and then pulling part of it back. 

Mr. Cootry. When we gave the little farmer, out of this 100,000 
acres, 13,000 acres in North Carolina, this same provision forced you to 
take 25,000 acres away from somebody else to give it to the little 
farmer. 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. What do you recommend that we do? Because regard- 
less of what the law is, and I believe with Mr. Cooley it was my un- 
derstanding that all we were doing was to give out 100,000 acres here 
to go to the small farmers with the idea that we were going to add that 
much to these small farmers to bring them up to the four acres if we 
could—that was my understanding, but regardless of what the in- 
tention of this committee was, there 1s no more chance for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture telling us this afternoon that they are wrong 
than there is for the Mississippi River turning around at New Orleans 
and running up and flooding St. Paul. Everybody knows that. 

So let us talk about what you suggest that we do, Mr. Godfrey. 

Mr. Goprrey. I suggest that you attempt to amend the law this 
year to provide the additional acreage that was required to meet these 
minimums, and permit us to allot it out to the larger farm. 

Mr. Poace. That is going to be, you say, around—— 

Mr. Goprrey. It will be 163,000 additional acres. 

Mr. Poacr. Who will we take that from—just out of the national 
allotment ¢ 

Mr. Goprrey. Swell the national allotment by that amount. 

Mr. Poace. And are we going to give it in perpetuity or what? 

Mr. Goprrey. I would further suggest that you make tt permissive 
from now on, on minimum allotments. 

Mr. Cooter. In addition. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It would help North Carolina but it would not help 
me. Iam just being frank about it. I think the thing to do is this: 

We have enacted specific provisions into the law for one or maybe 
two States. One was Oklahoma. And I would think that if we 
amended the law and gave your State committee the optional right to 
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go back to what you had prior, or what we all had prior to 1956, you 
would be perfectly happy with the situation. 

Mr. Goprrey. If it had not been for this year. 

Mr. Asernetiry. That is right. 

Mr. Goprrey. If the acreage was provided to meet the minimum, 
as Congressman Abernethy points out here, it may not work in some 
States, but if you are going to require a minimum 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is not what I said. It would not work in 
some States to make it optional at the State level to administer this 
provision. 

Mr. Goprrey. If you are going to require a minimum—— 

Mr. Poacr. Forty-two percent comes from the State of Texas. Mr. 
Thompson is not here, but I am sure that he will agree with me if 
we can thereby get unanimous support. 

Mr. Gopvrrey. It affects all States, naturally. 

Mr. Poacr. Can we get unannmous consent if Mr. Thompson and 
I go along, and I think he will 

Mr. Cootry. I will agree with you. 

Mr. Poagr. All right. 

Mr. Hagen. You are going to add to the national acreage ? 

Mr. Poacr. That has exactly the same effect of taking it away from 
somebody. 

Mr. Goprrey. In future years. 

Mr. Poagr. Yes. 

Mr. Goprrery. I think we should count that as history credit also 
now for our State and county allotment and I think that the law here 
is going to penalize where you have these small farms—it will penalize 
if you do not count it. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That is all I have. 

Mr. Morcan. We have a group of 16 men here this morning. We 
have presented all of the witnesses we have. We wish to make our- 
selves available to this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, one other thing I want to say. We have presented 
one county’s picture this morning, not in the selfish interest of that 
county but to show what has happened. It was a representative 
county of the worst in the State. 

We make our statement this morning and our request not on a 
purely local level but as to pny county or any State so affected as we 
have shown here this morning. 

That is the intent that we hope to have given this committee not to 
make it on one county or anything of that nature at all but to show 
the situation that does exist in our county and any county that that 
situation is applicable to. 

Mr. Chairman, one other thing and we will be concluded this 
morning. 

We will make ourselves available to the committee any time today 
that you wish. 

Mr. Cootry. May I ask you, are there any other witnesses here 
who would like to make an oral statement or file a written statement 
If so, they are perfectly free to indicate this now so that. we may have 
them insert the statement in the record. 
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T am sure that the committee will want everybody to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak, if he desires to do so. 

There is no indication, Mr. Chairman, that anyone else desires to 
speak. So I should like to suggest that we meet again at 2:00 o’clock 
and that we have someone from the Department here to discuss this 
interpretation. I have asked the counsel of our committee to look 
into our committee report, the cotton report, to see about that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The Senate report and the conference report. It 
does not appear in any House bil! because the Senate bill struck out 
all of the enacting clause of the House bill of 1955— 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Aperneruy. And inserted an entirely different bill. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Heimburger will look into the conference report. 

The CHarrmMan. Are there any further witnesses now ¢ 

We shall come back at 2 o’clock. We would like for you to be avail- 
able. 

Mr. Morgan. Thank you. 

(The Cleveland County, N. C., delegation consisted of the follow- 
ing:) 

Robert F. Morgan, State senator and farm supply dealer, Box 203, Shelby, N. C. 
Dr. J. S. Dorton, D. V. M., Box 204, Shelby, N. C. 
Horace D. Godfrey, administrative office, Agriculture Stabilization and Conser- 

vation Committee for North Carolina, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
Howard R. Clapp, county agent, Box 1102, Shelby, N. C. 

Fred Falls, M. D., 809 North Lafayette Street, Shelby, N 

Robert Z. Falls, Route 4, Shelby, N. C. 
Robert C. Barnette, Box 472, Shelby, N. C. 
Forrest 8S. Crowder, Box 126, Lattimore, N. C. 
O. Z. Morgan, Shelby, N. C. 

William L. Green, Jr., editor, Shelby Star, Shelby, 
Mal A. Spangler, Jr., Box 125, Shelby, N. C. 
John B. Hamrick, Route 3, Shelby, N. C. 

Dan W. Jones, Box 67, Boiling Springs, N. C. 
Tom Cornwell, Route 1, Shelby, N. C. 

James F. Cornwell, Box 157, Lattimore, N. C. 
Wyte D. Royster, Box 116, Fallston, N. C. 

The CnatrmMan. We will stand recessed until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 50 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m., this day.) 


N. C. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. Would you two gentlemen from the Department 
come forward, please? I have known Mr. Moss for many years. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Gachet from the Cotton Divi- 
sion. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Gachet, are glad to have you too. 

Mr. Wutrener. Mr. Examiner I have another table which I would 
like to put into the record, a sti itisticn al table on acreage in cotton-pro- 
ducing States between 1946 and 1957. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, that will be incorporated in the 
record. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


Statistical table on acreage in cotton-producing States, 1946-57 














Average annual | Percent 1957 
State acreage in 1957 acreage | allotment is 
cultivation, allotment | of 1946-50 
1946-50 average 

shies a tedeiated ee cccien hacia ite ata digesta acacia earned etl incanontinen paloma ed 

etd d ici Parca Pink nck nants en ok atndas1cwee hon 1, 583, 800 1, 028, 617 64.9 
Arizona_. whaicioh Si iin 2 pearge 4 wee 253, 700 360, 892 142.3 
Arkansas __- Sn Aa he HBS ace 2, 109, 000 1, 416, 819 67.2 
California.......-- abe: g ; cwndeuses | 644, 300 810, 445 125.8 
Florida. _- = saiiaeaia ice aaa 32, 561 38, 671 118.8 
Georgia Jeon ‘ ; ; 1, 285, 000 904, 813 | 70.4 
Tilinois_____- ; : Abe g dob ett hee Ris mick tious 4, 120 3, 182 77.2 
Kansas : eee Sea ebe fama 113 30 26.5 
Kentucky _ __-_- Ads Ph ted dces ‘ big ee, 12, 480 7, 966 63.8 
Louisiana -- sled all 7 seFuniesese 823, 000 | 609, 540 | 74.1 
Maryland 25 | a 
Mississippi. . -_- , ia : | 2, 447, 800 1, 643, 544 | 67.1 
Missouri_- : : 492, 000 | 376, 103 | 76. 4 
Nevada.._......-- BGs jasuatic 264 | 3, 320 | 1, 257.6 
New Mexico-- ; : k 197, 748 | 184, 029 94.5 
North Carolina. - , bctekes : 703, 000 492, 877 70.1 
Oklahoma Sees hia ast 1, 121, 400 841, 990 75.1 
South Carolina -- aed : 1, 055, 600 727, 837 | 69.0 
Tennessee 749, 400 | 569, 335 76.0 
Texas _- 8, 341, 170 | 7, 547, 503 90. 5 
SS ot ke a i oe isa 25, 000 17, 925 71.7 
United States_._ oi =i sO se naalice come 21, 878, 454 17, 585, 463 | 80.4 














The Cuairman. This morning we were discussing particularly the 
serious effect of cotton-acreage allotment legislation, particularly with 
respect to counties in North Carolina. There were witnesses here 
from Cleveland County and other counties in the State. 

There came up in the discussion regarding the meaning of the 
legislation having to do with the 100,000-acre additional allotment 
for small farms, whether or not the provision was mandatory. 

Now the language written into section 344 (f) states as follows: 


Insofar as such acreage is available, there shall be allotted the smaller of the 


following: 
(a) Four acres; or (b) the highest number of acres planted to cotton in any 


year of such 3-year period. 

It was the intention of members of the committee that that language meant 
that so far as the 100,000 acreage, it would assist in bringing up the small farmer 
as high as possible to 4 acres. But it was not intended, according to the version 
of those members of the committee this morning, that you must give a man four 
acres even though his history would not warrant such an allotment. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Chairman, before they answer the question may 
I make a remark or two? 

We discussed the matter this morning as indicated by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and it seemed to be the impression of all mem- 
bers of this committee that it was not our intention to make the 4-acre 
allotment a mandatory allotment but that we would provide this 
additional 100,000 acres to be distributed to the small growers whose 
acreages did not exceed 4 acres to aid them. 

In checking the Congressional Record on May 7, 1956, from a speech 
that I have here in the record, I said this: 


It establishes for 1957-1958 for cotton the special national acreage reserve 
of 100,000 acres in addition to the national allotment to be distributed to States 
and counties to aid in establishing in all counties minimum farm allotments of 
4 acres or the highest acreage planted on the farm in the preceding years, which- 
ever was smaller. 
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The Senate report, reported by Senator Ellender, of the Senate 
committee, does indicate that it intended to make this four acres a 


mandatory minimum. Here is what it says in the Senate report on 
H. R. 10875: 


Also reduced is the small farm allotment to 4 acres or the highest acreage 
planted on the farm in the preceding 3 years, whichever is smaller, and makes 
the small-farm allotment mandatory in all counties. 

Now, it would indicate that the Senate committee intended that the 
four acres should be a mandatory allotment. 

There is nothing said about iis particular provision in the con- 
ference report, is there, Mr. Heimburger? 

Mr. Hermevurcer.The conference report deals with very general 
terms, Mr. Chairman. It is not specific on that point. 

Mr. Cootry. Now, in another report from the Senate committee on 
S. 3183, filed by Senator Ellender, is this quotation: 

The proposed amendments to section 344 of the act would change the fixed 
acreage portion of the minimum allotment provision from 5 acres to 4 acres 
and would require minimum farm allotments to be established in all counties 
regardless of the allotment basis used. 

Now, I thought this morning that there was nothing in the legisla- 
tive history which would indicate that we intended that the 4-acreage 
allotment should be a mandatory minimum, but there is this indication 
on the part of the Senate committee. Of course, these were two sepa- 
rate reports, neither of which, I think, were considered in conference. 
This provision, in my recollection, was put in another bill, H. R. 12. 
Let’s get the record clear. 

The Senate report from which I quoted was on S. 3183, and it 
finally became a part of H. R. 12, which was later vetoed by the 
President, and then the same provision was obtained in subsequent 
legislation. 

Now, the problem with which you are confronted here is that if 
this is to be considered a mand: atory minimum, the program is not 
going to work well in North Carolina and in many other sections. 
We had a 5-acre minimum in the original act, and that, by the admin- 
istrator or otherwise, was changed because in North Car rolina, when we 
provide the 5-acre minimum, there was not anybody who was growing 
acreage in excess of 5 acres. 

Now, under the program as it has been discussed this morning, Mr. 
Godfrey, from the State committee, who came here at my request, 
said, and these other gentlemen who appeared here, that if this is not 
changed, that within a matter of time, no one in North Carolina would 
be able to grow more than 4 acres of cotton. In one county, the one 
we were talking about this morning, Cleveland County, 52 percent of 
the cotton was produced on farms that were operated by tenants. That 
means that the man may have 6, 8, or 14 tenants but all of his cotton 
acreage would be cut down to 4 acres. 

That was just an indication of what happened, I mean, in years gone 
by when we had the 5-acre allotment, and I certainly was not aware of 
the fact that this was going to be construed as a mandatory minimum, 
because the language I used was that it would aid in establishing these 
allotments, and we picked out the 4 acres to help the little man. 

This 344 is the language, that is subsection (f), subsection 1: 
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Insofar as such acreage is available, there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following : 

(a) Four acres; or (b) the highest number of acres planted to cotton in any 
year of such 3-year period. 

Now it seems to me that this language “insofar as such acreage is 
available” would indicate that Congress intended that the 100,000 
acres should be distributed among the growers whose acreage allot- 
ments were less than 4 acres and should be available to the little 
growers and should apply only insofar as such acreage was available. 
We understand now that the Department has operated the program as 
if Congress intended this to be a minimum 4-acreage allotment. 

What comment do you gentlemen have to make on it ? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH MOSS, COTTON DIVISION, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS M. GACHET 


Mr. Moss. Mr. Cooley, I think it might be well if we went back 
first to where they last stood, beginning in 1949, when you passed 
Public Law 272. At that time, the minimum allotment provision 
calling for the farms to get the smaller of 5 acres or the highest acre- 
age planted in the past 3 years was included in that law. That was 
merely picking up the same minimum provision that was in the law 
in effect from 1938 on. 

You remember that in 1950 we had about this same problem, and 
maybe that has been brought out already here today, that in 1950 
we had quite a few counties which could not take care of their large 
farms because the minimum provision required the small ones to be 
taken care of first. And to correct that situation in the spring of 
1950 you passed Public Law 471, which took care of, primarily, the 
larger farms. 

Now in 1953, as I recall it, Mr. Abernethy introduced a bill which 
would add a new factor of hardships and iniquities to both the State 
reserve and the county reserve. Another provision of his bill was to 
authorize the county committee to decide whether it would set allot- 
ments on the cropland basis or on a 3-year average planted acreage 
basis. Under his bill, if the county committee decided to set allot- 
ments on the history basis, then they would also decide whether to 
establish these minimum allotments at 5 acres or the highest planted. 
Another provision of his bill was that the county committee could 
elect whether to limit the allotment to 50 percent of the cropland 
on the farm. 

Now that bill of his, I believe, was passed by the House in the sum- 
mer of 1953. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I appreciate the credit you gave me, but I think 
you are crediting the Democrats with something that happened in a 
Republican administration. I do not recall any bill having come out 
of this committee from the Democratic side during that Congress. 

But that was the substance of a bill I introduced. We did report 
a bill, but it was not mine. 

Mr. Moss. I guess we just think of it as your bill. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then in January of 1953 when the Congress came back, 
the provisions from that bill, along with a considerable number of 
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other relief provisions in connection with the 1954 allotment program, 
were passed as Public Law 290. 

And those provisions, as to the minimum allotments, were to be 
effective beginning in 1955. So beginning in 1955, the county com- 
mittees for the first time could decide whether to establish allotments 
on the cropland basis or on the history basis. And if the county 
committee decided to do it on the history basis, then they made the 
selection as to whether they would have minimum allotments at the 
smaller of 5 acres or the highest planted. 

Now that provision was in effect for the 1955 and 1956 crop. 

Then comes the Agricultural Act of 1956 which re-wrote para- 
graph six containing the history provision and the elections on the 
part of the county committee. And in the act of 1956, in re-w riting 
paragraph six of section 344 (f), they took out this election on the 
part of the county committee to decide whether they would have 
minimum allotments or not. And by doing that, they made it manda- 
tory that you have minimum allotments at the smaller of 4 acres, 
or the highest planted, in all counties. 

Mr. Cootry. Has that been uniformly administered throughout the 
Cotton Belt 4 

Mr. Moss. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. Four acres or the highest planted in 3 years? 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, now to take care of the minimum, it would take 
an additional 165,000 acres, is that right? Approximately ? 

Mr. Moss. Back when that was being considered, Mr. Cooley, I 
believe the Department, on the basis of some survey, gave some figures 
here that the additional acreage required to do that job throughout 
all States would be about 260,000 acres. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, we already have 100,000? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. That means that we need 160,000 acres if we are going 
to take care of the little growers without disturbing those who are 
growing more than 4 acres of cotton. Now what would be the views 
of the Department on the suggestion that we increase that acreage by 
adding 160,000 acres to the national acreage ? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Cooley, I am sorry, we did not come prepared to 
state the views of the Department. We just—— 

Mr. Cootry. I am not trying to take you off guard, and I realize 
that you could not express the views of the Department without dis- 
cussing the matter with the policy-level people. However, we are 
in the situation now that if we do not do something, either change this 
mandatory provision, as it is construed to be, or add on 160,000 acres, 
we are going to have a bad situation in more than one area. 

Now we have just had one area of North Carolina under considera- 
tion this morning, but there are other areas over the country that 
are just as similarly situated. 

Now we can put in 160,000 acres in addition to the 100,000 that is 
now available to small growers. It seems to me that would be the 
reasonable thing to do. 

Now we put in 1,000 acres, you know, for Nevada. Do you know 
how much of that went into the cotton gins or how much went into 
the soil bank? 
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Mr. Moss. I do not believe any has gone in yet but that will have 
to be decided right away. 

Mr. Cootzy. Well, they could take it all and put it in the soil bank 
and that would be the end of that. 

What is the approximate average which you pay the cottongrowers 
to put the land into soil bank, do you know ? 

Mr. Moss. I believe the average figure per acre is about $54—national 
average. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, could you obtain for us the official views of the 
Department on the suggestion that we amend the law so as to add an 
additional 160,000 acres to the national acreage allotment ? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Cooley, do you have any ideas yet on just how that 
might be distributed ¢ 

Mr. Cooter. I suppose we would want to distribute it to the pro- 
ducers whose acreage is under 4 acres and do away with 

The Cuarrman. No—— 

Mr. Cootry. No, I do not mean that, because they have been taken 
care of, but it would relieve the pressure on those who have more 
than 4 acres. 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. As it is now, Congress gave us—out of this 100,000, 
about 13,000, but we needed 38,000. So the other 25,000 you had to 
take away from some other growers to give it to the little ones, but if 
you had the 160,000 acres added to that, it would not be necessary 
to take it away from someone else, would it ? 

It seems to me that in fairness that should be done, because I know 
that it was not clearly understood, and I know that the farm leaders 
of North Carolina, including Mr. Godfrey, were not aware of the 
fact that this was going to be interpreted as a mandatory minimum 
acreage. There is nothing in the House legislative history to indicate 
that we thought it was going to be. Actually I can see now why the 
Department did interpret it as it did. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I think the mechanics of it would 
be this: I am assuming that in most areas, if not all—probably in 
most of North Carolina and maybe all, I do not know—they have met 
the 4 acre or the highest planted minimum. 

If there was an increase in acreage, it would have to be allotted back 
to those from whom it was taken. Now is that right, Mr. Godfrey ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right, allotted back or individual adjustments, 
either way. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, if we increase the small growers’ acreage from 
100,000 to 260,000 in the law you could administer for the benefit of 
the small growers, without adversely affecting anyone else; could 
you not ? 

Mr. Godfrey says “Yes” but it is not on the re cord yet. 

Mr. Goprrey. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. In North Carolina each grower surrendered through 
the county, so much to the State, totaling 3 percent. As I under- 
stood your testimony, or someone’s testimony earlier, that still, together 
with this new national acreage which North Carolina got, did not take 
care of their requirements. Then at the county level, did you add 
some more ? 
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Mr. Goprrey. Yes; at the county level they were required by law to 
add additional acreage to meet that if there is that much available in 
the county allotment. 

We had some counties where there was not that much available in 
the county allotment, and all the little farms were factored down 
uniformly. 

Mr. Hagen. So there were some counties with all 4-acre farmers 
or less; is that correct ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right; in most counties they are all under 4 
acres, except where county committee reserve may be added back to 
what you consider an A farm. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Your cotton farmers down there are such that it 
has practically made 4-acre farmers out of all of them ? 

Mr. Goprrry. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is the way mine are, too. 

Mr. Goprrey. I know it. 

Mr. AperNetuy. I am glad to see so much interest being manifested 
here. Ihave been speaking about it for about 10 years. 

The CHamrMan. in you through, Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. Were there any counties where you were not able to 
meet this 4-acre requirement ¢ 

Mr. Goprrey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hacen. There were? 

Mr. Goprrey. There were small cotton counties; there were some 
counties where we were not able to meet the 4-acre requirement, be- 
cause the acreage was not available. 

Mr. Cootry. So then the minimum acreage allotment has not oper- 
ated uniformly over the country because 
Mr. Goprrey. It has operated insofar as acreage was available. 

Mr. Poacr. The cotton minimum became a maximum in those coun- 
ties ? 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. There is one county immediately 
north, and joins Cleveland C ‘ounty, where that happened. The cot- 
ton area happens to adjoin Clev eland County, and the northern part 
of the county is mountainous and does not grow any cotton. But in 
the area that adjoins Cleveland County are cotton farms, and the 
county line separates them. But they are limited to less than 4 acres 
per farm. 

Mr. Cootry. Well I do not know of anything we can do in the situ- 
ation we are in other than to introduce legislation providing for an 
increase in that provision for the small growers, or try to prevail upon 
the Department. I do not suppose it is ; possible for you all to change 
your administrative ruling on it? 

Mr. Moss. Well the 1957 allotments have already been established 
now for some time, Mr. Cooley. Actually, the State and county com- 
mittees have little, if any, acreages left. 

Mr. Aperneruy. All they have left now, if any, is the amount 
they distributed to new farmers. 

Mr. Moss. New farms. 

Mr. Asernetny. They are still receiving applications for new 
farms, and they may have a few acres left, an inconsequential amount. 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 
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Mr. Cooter. If you did change your administrative ruling, you 
would have to take the acreage away from the little farmers whom you 
have given it to; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coorry. So, then, the only alternative left for us is to in- 
crease that 100,000 acres to 260,000 acres; isn’t it? Could you then 
redistribute it? 

Mr. Moss. Well, we would have to do some studying on that. 160,000 
acres. I am afraid that in some counties the amount received would 
be so small that you could hardly factor it out. 

Mr. Godfrey might be able to throw a little light on whether it 
could be dene. 

Mr. Poacr. If you only need 163,000 acres to bring everybody in the 
United States up to 4 acres, then surely there is a way you can distri- 
bute it to the counties over the United States so that it could actually 
bring everybody up to 4 acres? 

Mr. Goprrey. W ny not distribute it by the amount that was re- 
quired in each county ? 

Mr. Poace. I think so; I think that would get it. 

Mr. Coorry. That is about the only way you could be sure that 
each man had his 4 acres. 

Mr. Apernetiry. Mr. Chairman, I think they would have to put 
back in the hands of the State committee the amount of acreage that 
it reserved, factor it from the State down to the county in portions 
from which it was taken from them, and then the county committee 
would have to give it to farmers from whom reserves were taken 
for the benefit of the little farmers. 

Mr. Heimpurcer. Mr. Moss, would it be possible, assuming that 
legislation were enacted, to provide the additional acreage necessary 
to take care of all these 4-acre-or-less planters, and just on an emer- 
gency basis for 1957, would it be possible to make the allocation of 
that. acreage directly to the counties and to make it in whatever 
amount of acreage was necessary to compose the difference betwee 
the acreage rec eived by the county for that purpose out of the 100,000 
than the acreage which it actually took in the counties to do the 
job? Would not that kind of un allocation be administered possibly ? 

Mr. Moss. I believe it would. [ still think maybe Mr. Godfrey has 
studied this far more than we have. 

Mr. Cootry. May I ask the question ? 

Mr. Godfrey, could you tell the Department now, or in a short 
while, exactly what acreage would be required in each of the counties 
to bring them up tothe 4 acres? 

Mr. Govrrey. We know that for 1957 already. 

Mr. Cooter. So you could do what. Mr. Heimburger is suggesting, 
if Congress made the acreage available and the Department gave it to 
each county as it was needed, they could operate in 19! 57—could they 
not # 

Mr. Goprrry. May I suggest here, why not use the acreage, the 
estimate that has already been worked up, Joe, that we distributed to 
the national reserve and provide that amount to each county and that 
is it, provided to each county to meet these minimums. Now if they 
have already met. them, then that leaves that acreage, as Congressman 

Abernethy points out, to be used by the county committee—what 
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they provided for to be prorated on, or to set aside. If they have not 
already used their 15 percent reserve, they could throw it into the 
15 percent reserve because they have that privilege. 

Then it would provide our State committee with this 3 percent that 
they withheld, nd they could make hardship adjustments or they 
could make adjustments for small farms, or any of the other pro- 
visions that are provided in the law. , 

Mr. Poacr. If you do it that way, though, you delay things at least 
2 weeks longer than what Mr. Heimburger suggested because under 
his plan the allotment comes directly from Washington to the county. 
Under his plan you are going to get, possibly, some of it down there 
in time for planting, but if you make it go through the State office 
you are going to get it there about picking time and you are not going 
to have any cotton, it is just going to be a matter of putting some- 
thing in the soil bank. 

Mr. Goprrey. I can speak for North Carolina, that going through 
the State office would not delay it. It might some other place, but 
not North Carolina. 

Mr. Poacr. I can say it is the only State office that would not 
delay it. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Chairman, maybe we could write a forged 
check on some of these acres into the soil bank and pull some of 
them out? 

Mr. Poacr. Some of them are going to come out if it keeps rain- 
ing. 

Mr. ApernetHy. There are more of them going in—I mean in 
Texas, that is. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Coo.try. Suppose we suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Moss 
notify the Department that they confer about this at the Department, 
because I think it is a matter of vital importance, not only to the 
cotton growers, but to the whole economy of the area. It seems to me 
that if only 160,000 acres of cotton are needed to improve the program 
to the point that it would be equitably operated, Congress should not 
hesitate to approve the additional acreage. 

We have difficulties which we should encounter, but, as Mr. Poage 
says, we shall be doing it in the name of the little farmer and we 
shall be doing it to carry out the mandatory minimum allotment. I 
think if Congress provided for mandatory allotment, they should 
provide the mandatory allotment. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Cooley I might add when this provision was being 
considered last year, I do not believe we had any correspondence with 
your committee or any of the members of your committee about it. 
However, we did with the Members over in the Senate, and we pointed 
out to them that even though they provided this 100,000 acres, it 
would not be near enough to take care of the problem. I do not recall 
that that was taken up with any Member of the House. 

Mr. Cooitry. We knew it would not be of sufficient acreage because 
we were asking for more acres. I do not think the House was aware 
of the fact, the House conferees, rather, were aware of the fact, that 
the final decision was going to be made in favor of a mandatory 
four-acre allotment. As I just said, there is nothing that we have been 
able to find in our legislative history to indicate it, except what I read 
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from that speech in the record, and I said that it was to aid in estab- 
lishing minimum allotments. 

Well, if somebody would draft some legislation. Mr. Heimburger, 
maybe you could confer with the people in the Department and find 
out just what is necessary to be done, and draw the bill and let Mr. 
Gathings or someone introduce it, and we shall get started on it 
anyway. 

Mr. Hagen. You should break it down. Have statistics to show 
where this acreage is going. 

Mr. Cooter. The table will show exactly where it is going. 

The Cuarrman. It has always been the policy of Chairman Cooley 
that when a bill is introduced affecting agriculture, that the Member 
who sponsors that bill, write him a letter and ask for a report of the 
Department. 

Of course, this bill has not been introduced up to now, and I just 
wondered, Mr. Moss and Mr. Gachet, if you all could ask, informally, 
the officials of the Department, who would write such a report, to start 
work on it. <A bill would be introduced right away, and a request 
would be made of Mr. Cooley for such a written report from the 
Department so that it could be expedited. If you are going to get any 
legislation, it is going to have to be soon. This kind of thing cannot 
wait too long. 

Mr. Cootey. I think Chairman Gathings emphasized the fact that 
in our present situation, and it is rather a distressing situation, unless 
we have the cooperation of the Department, I do not think we could 
hope to enact a law in time to put it into operation for 1957. 

Mr. Anrernetuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cootry. May I request the officials of the Department to con- 
sider the matter and draft a bill for us that would do what we have 
in mind, do it at the request of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Moss. We will try, Mr. Cooley. 

There are several points that I am certainly not clear on. Maybe 
we could just discuss them with Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me say again what I have in mind as we have a 
minimum of four acres. Now they have been able to give four acres 
as & minimum, say, in one county, but they have not in another 
county, but to do that, they had to take that acreage away from 
somebody else. Now we increase the 100,000-acre provision to 260,000 
and restore it to the counties, from which it has been taken. That 
is all we want to do. Then we shall live with that law until we have 
to change it again. 

I would like to strike out the minimum as a mandatory provision 
and say that it will not be regarded as a mandatory provision but 
that 260,000 acres will be used to aid the growers whose allotments 
are under four acres, as far as it will go. 

Mr. Heimburger may work on it with counsel from the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Moss. Was there any discussion this morning on how this 
might fit in with the soil bank? Take a case where a farmer with 
a three-acre allotment has already signed up to put that entire acre- 
age in the soil bank. If he received additional acreage, would you 
want to provide that that would go in the soil bank also? 
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Mr. Cooter. That would not be objectionable to me. I do not see 
any reason why the cotton farmers would not get something to place 
into the soil bank. 

Mr. Poacr. He would not get anything extra, though; that fellow 
who only has three ac res, because he has already gotten his minimum. 
And even though you give another 160,000 acres, he would not get 
any more. 

Mr. Moss. He might, Mr. Poage, if he were actually entitled to 3.3. 
But there was not ‘enough acreage to give him that. 

Mr. Poaae. In those three counties in North Carolina which were 
referred to, where there wasn’t enough to go around, it would be so 
small that certainly no one 

Mr. Moss. It would just be another problem for us, that is the 
reason I mentioned it. 

Mr. Poacr. There would be no reason why he should not put it in 
the soil bank, would there? 

Mr. Moss. No, you could not expect him to have 

Mr. Poace. He would be so small that he could not afford to keep 
a team to cultivate it, and, therefore, it would be easier to put it in 
soil bank than to farm it? 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 

Mr. Goprrey. There is provision in the soil bank law now, or 
regulations, rather, that permits him, if his farm is reconstituted, if 
he sells part of it or buys part of another, to come in and revise 
his soil bank agreement within a specified period. I believe it is 10 
days. Sol would suggest that if the man gets additional allotment 
here, and he already “has put in all of his allotment, give him an 
opportunity to come in and put in the additional. 

Mr. Moss. I think the bill would specifically have to provide for 
that because the signup date will have passed by the time you took 
any action on it. 

Mr. Poace. What if you gave him just that provision; Mr. Godfrey 
suggested that he just have a period of time in which he could come in 
and revise the soil bank agreement? That is all that would be neces- 
sary, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, did I understand Mr. Cooley, that he would want 
this bill drawn in such a way that the mandatory minimum would 
be done away with for the future? 

The Cuamman. That is right, so we would not have any more 
trouble in 1958 and other years. 

Mr. Moss. You understand under the present law the mandatory 
minimum is in effect for 1957 and 1958, two years? 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is not what he wants. I understood that he 
wanted a bill to restore for 1957 the situation which would have 
existed had it not been for the minimum allotment. That is what I 
understood. 

Mr. Poacr. He said—whether he meant it or not—he wanted it so 
it would be fairly an objective and not a mandatory minimum, that 
he wanted to go as far as the 263,000 acres would go toward giving 
everybody four acres. 

The Cuamman. And if it did not quite reach it, that we then 
would not be tied with a mandatory minimum. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I see what you mean. 
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Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could impose upon our 
visitors and our members for a moment to p° over some questions 
that have to come before this subcommittee. I do not think it will be 
imposing on anybody’s time, and I am hoping it will be saving some 
time. I feel it is rather important that we get views across the cotton 
belt. 

The Cuarrman. And in view of the fact we do have so many here 
who are farmers from North Carolina, the discussion should be 
helpful. 

Mr. Poacr. The farmers from Texas, the small farmers from Texas, 
are facing a good many of the same problems that you are facing. 
Of course, the . small farmers everywhere are. 

Now they have suggested, and we are now trying to prepare a bill— 
we have been working on it 6 weeks, I believe, from time to time— 
trying to get it together for introduction, that makes certain sug- 
gestions that my people have suggested they wanted at least for 
Texas. They are perfectly willing: to confine most of the suggestions 
to the State of Texas, and then there are a couple of suggestions of 
national implication. But of course, I think some of these probably 
ought to be across the board, if other people want them. 

Let me take a moment and get such reactions as we may. 

The first suggestion is to make county allotments on the basis of 
three-year history, that is, the first 3 out of the last 4 preceding years. 
This would put all county history on the basis of actual measured acres 
during allotted years. 

Now their reason for wanting that is that for two years they have 
felt that action of our State committee gave West Texas a decided 
advantage, and West Texas felt last year ‘that East Texas got the de- 
cided advantage. But they are willing to settle on the basis of those 
three years. 

Mr. Hacen. You mean eliminate the trend allocation ? 

Mr. Poace. That is one of the things they suggested. 

Now understand they only ask this to apply within our State. 
This would fix it so that all of your history within your counties would 
be on a measured basis. It would be from years during which you 
actually had measured. Otherwise, as it is now, we have a lot of esti- 
mates in our history. I do not know that it bothers you people with 
small allotments as much as it does in other instances when you get 
these guesstimates that we have and there is always an argument as 
to just what you actually have. But if you put it on this basis, you 
have got three measured years. 

I just wonder if the people from other States would want to be 
included or if they would not. Certainly, as I say, these are matters 
that they suggest merely for the State of Texas. 

Would it be something, Mr. Godfrey, that you folks would want to 
be included in on, or something that would not appeal to your State ? 

Mr. Goprrey. Well I think, Congressman Poage, it is national 
because the law now provides that the Seer etary will divide the allot- 
ment among the States based on a five-year basis 

Mr. Poage. I know it does. 





Mr. Goprrey. And then among the counties on the same basis. 
Mr. Poacr. Yes. Now they are perfectly willing, you understand, 
to let it still be divided among the States on the 5-year basis, but they 
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say after it gets to our State they want it based upon measured 
history. 

Mr. Goprrey. We would even go further and say divide the State 
allotment on three and the county on three also. We would go that 
far in making it national. 

There is another advantage to it that they probably have in mind 
that they have not written you about, and that it would put farms 
on the same basis that counties are on. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, it would. 

Now then, number two, they suggest to confine the use of State 
reserve to adjustments for small farms, new farms, inequities and 
hardship. In other words, that omits the power to use the State 
reserves for trends. It is contended that the adjustments for trends 
have already been made within our State. 

I think that is true. We have had 3 years in which they have made 
adjustments for trends, and certainly it would seem that the adjust- 
ment for trends has already been made within our State. 

Again, as I see it, our people are merely trying to eliminate what 
they think to be an unfair movement of acreage from east Texas to 
west Texas. 

The Cuatrman. I know some of the problems that they have been 
confronted with in the old Cotton Belt of Texas with respect to the 
trends to the West and the High Plains. But now you will find in 
Arkansas, and some of these other States, a situation that would be 
just the opposite. 

Now in Phillips County, Ark., in the district that I serve, there is 
a new area that has been brought into cultivation by virtue of a flood- 
control project being built, and many thousands of new acres have 
been brought into production. 

Families have moved in there from Mississippi, Missouri, and from 
other parts of Arkansas, who are pioneers in this area. But now they 
have a situation that should be recognized by the State committee 
of Arkansas as a trend situation. 

But if it is written in the law whereby the State committee in 
Arkansas could not set aside even a half of one percent for trends, 
those folks would be barred from obtaining relief they need. 

So it might be that some of these other States, like Nevada, would 
not want to be included in that legislation. 

Mr. Poace. That is exactly the kind of thing I am trying to get, 
the viewpoints, and I think that is very helpful | to get the view points 
of what other people feel it would do to them. 

Now the third suggestion is to reflect any future increase or decrease 
in State acreage by a uniform percent of increase or decrease in all 
counties, which seems to me vine be very advantageous and eliminate 
a great deal of friction that exists today. 

Again, we have no desire to ask anybody else to accept that unless 
they ' want it for another State, but we think that if you had a uniform 
increase or decrease all over your State—again confined solely to the 
State—we would like to have our levels go up and down all over the 
State, rather than bouncing up here and coming down here within 
the same State. 
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Mr. Goprrey. We would definitely be in favor of that, because that 
is the way our tobacco and peanut programs now operate under the 
law. Every farmer within the State receives the same amount. 

Mr. Poace. But on cotton, you go to one county and find they have 
a 5-percent reduction, and you go to an adjoining county and they 
have a 10-percent increase. 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And I have never been able to explain to those people 
why in the world that sort of situation should be. 

Mr. Hagen. How could that happen 

Mr. Poacr. How could it happen? Well our State for 2 years 
moved a lot of cotton to west Texas and then last year they put cotton 
back to east Texas. The result was that for 2 years the west Texas 
counties were getting increases where we were getting substantial 
cuts, and then last year they got much heavier cuts than we got. 

The Cuartrman. I want to study that some more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Poace. Now the fourth is to allow each county which plants 
to within 90 percent of its county allotment, to be considered as hav- 
ing met its allotment. It is intended that this will prevent a lot of 
forced planting of unwanted cotton. It seems to me to be absolutely 
true that if cotton is planted to within 90 percent of its allotment, it 
is still a cotton county, the people are still definitely interested in 
cotton. But if you make everybody go out and plant cotton right up 
to the fence in order to obtain a history, then all you are accomplishing 
is that you are forcing the production of cotton at the very time when 
you say you do not want to produce so much cotton. 

Have you folks any opinions on that one? 

Mr. Goprrry. We believe that would be very helpful, particularly 
in the administration of the law. You could carry it even further 
than the county and provide a provision similar to what we have in 
tobacco regulations now. 

Tobacco regulations say that a man’s allotment will not be reduced 
for underplanting unless he plants 3 years in a row less than 75 per- 
cent of his allotment. You do not force him to plant tobacco. 

Mr. Poace. But if he goes out of business—— 

Mr. Goprrey. If he plants less than 75 percent for 3 years in a row 
then we reduce him to 125 percent of his highest planted acreage or 
his 5-year average planting. 

Mr. Poace. Then he is going to go out of business? 

Mr. Goprrey. He does not go out until 5 years, when he fails to 
plant for 5 years in a row. 

Mr. Poage. I mean he is not actually going to cut down 75 percent 
unless he is planning to go out of the business? 

Mr. Goprrey. That is right. Right now it takes a tremendous 
amount of administrative work in every county office as Mr. Moss 
and Mr. Gacht know, each year to determine the history acreage on 
every cotton farm. You not only have to measure them, but you have 
to go back and see what his history acreage is. 

e can plant within one acre of his allotment, or plant within 90 

ercent of his allotment, and if he did, you would give him credit for 

nis full allotment being planted. And you never know until 6 months 
after you measured him, whether you have history credit or not. 
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Mr. Poace. Well I just wondered if anybody objected to that. 
Again, we certainly do not want to push it on anybody else unless 
they want it. 

The next suggestion was to ae the practice of combining low 
yielding with high yielding farms. This is, of course, intended to 
revent shifting “of cotton allotments from dry lands to irrigated 
and. It would not prevent irrigation of new land and retention of 
cotton allotments. 

Mr. Goprrey. We do not have that problem. 

Mr. Poacre. You don’t have but you may have. We have had 
drought when a lot of people said they could not have it. 

Mr. Goprrey. The county committees are now given under the 
Secretary’s regulations, sufficient authority to prohibit that if they 
see fit. 

Mr. Poacr. But they do not prohibit it in our State. 

As a matter of fact, we have the situation out in some parts of our 
western counties where men go and buy up these dry land cotton 
allotments that produce very “little. If they also own some farms 
down along the river bottom, they put it all under one worksheet. 
Then they plant all of their cotton down in the irrigated land. The 
result is that sometimes they are getting even three bales to an acre 
where they were not growing a quarter of a bale before. It has 
worked a terrible hardship in our State. 

I do not know that there is any other State that suffers from it as 
we do, and we have no disposition to pass it on to anybody else. 

Mr. Goprrey. I can see where it would. It has not given us any 
concern so far, though. 

Mr. Poacr. You see what happens, once you convert an acre from 
dry land into irrigated, the effect greatly increases the allotment in 
that county. 

Now, then, the sixth suggestion the y had was to require counties to 
supply 50 percent of the total allocation for new farms from county 
reserve, the balance to come from State reserves. Our new farm allot- 
ments now come from our State reserves. 

Mr. Goprrey. That is not mandatory ? 

Mr. Poage. No; but it has been coming that way. I should say our 
State committee has been providing the land for it—on new farms. 

Mr. Goprrey. We have taken the attitude in North Carolina that it 
is a county problem. If they approve new growers, it is a county 
problem, and therefore all of the new grower reserve in North Caro- 
lina has always come from the county allotment. 

Mr. Poace. You go even further than we would suggest. 

Now the seventh suggestion is to require a county committee to de- 
termine that prospective new growers have or will comply with ap- 
proved cotton cultural practices. The purpose of that is to eliminate 
what they know as the “Tatum Case,” where an individual by the 
name of Tatum, down on the south coast of Texas, had about 3,006 
acre of maize. He proceeded to run a planter down the middle and 
planted cotton in the middle between his maize. He harvested noth- 
ing in the way of cotton. He got a pretty good maize crop; I think 
he got 3,000 pounds to the acre that year. 

He harvested absolutely no cotton and, therefore, had to pay no 
penalty. When he had planted 1,500 acres of cotton, the county com- 
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mittee gave him an allotment on the theory that he had been growing 
cotton and he was a new grower and he was entitled to have an allot- 
ment. 

The State committee finally reversed him. He got to the Federal 
court and the court upheld the original county committee decision on 
the theory that there is no definition—that he planted cotton was un- 
contested—and there was no requirement as to how he should plant 
that cotton. And having planted it, even though in the middle be- 
tween maize, and harvesting none, he still complied with the law to 
become a cottongrower. 

We want to eliminate that by providing a man must at least resort 
to ordinary approved cultural practices before he can claim to have 
grown a crop. And, frankly, I should think that everybody in the 
United States would be interested in horning in on that. 

Again, it is one of those things that is a local problem and one we 
feel would be solved if we had it only in our State, but I can readily 
see that the practice could grow into a vicious proportion if it is 
allowed to stand. 

Now you gentlemen from the legal department, you are familiar 
with that case, aren’t you? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. Don’t you think something has to be done? 

Mr. Moss. That has been quite a problem for us, how to handle it, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Goprrey. We handled tobacco a few years ago by doing exactly 
what you say there under the Secretary’s regulation. 

Mr. Poacre. Of course, but the Secretary has not given us any regu- 
lations in the case of cotton and we are not sure that he could. 

Mr. Goprrey. We did have that problem in tobacco when they 
received credit for planting over their allotments or planting without 
an allotment. 

The normal was three and one-half foot rows. We had 1 man plant 
55 acres of tobacco in 7-foot rows, doing exactly what you say here. So 
the Secretary wrote into his regulations that he must follow normal 
farming practices or else he did not get credit for it. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me we ont to apply it all over the country. 
But we do not want to make it apply, to anybody unless they want it. 

But we have got to have it to live in our State, as I see it, because 
we can readily see that everybody is going to convert all this feed 
grain land into cotton land, simply by going out there and dropping 
some seed in the ground. And seed is not too expensive. 

Now we had two suggestions that we felt had to be on a national 
basis. 

One is to require the Commodity Credit Corporation to establish 
loan differentials comparable to trade differentials for light and heavy 
spots. This is intended to make the Commodity Credit Corporation 
give a larger loan on light spots than on heavy spots. 

I do not know whether you people in North Carolina have ever 
had that experience or not, but we have suffered greatly. Spotted 
cotton went as far as Georgia last year and covered a large part of the 
Cotton Belt. We have lived with it for a good many years. You 
may not have any spotted cotton, but we run oftentimes a high per- 
centage of spotted cotton. 
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Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, we would be most interested in that 
due to the fact that, although we haven’t a great percentage in the 
particular area we discussed this mor ning, we have a lot of red clay 
soil. 

That would be perfectly agreeable with North Carolina. 

Mr. Poage. The Department goes ahead and classes cotton. The 
card shows whether there are light or heavy spots. It will show it is 
just light spots on that bale. W ell, the trade oftentimes is paying 
just a small differential between the light spots and white cotton. 

In fact, it has gotten down to $1.50 a bale. Sometimes it is more 
than that. But it will get down sometimes to a very narrow margin 
between light spots and white cotton. There may be a $20 a bale 
difference between heavy spots and white cotton. 

Well, you have light spots but you take that cotton to the loan— 
now of course, you people who have cotton mills at your door are not 
so bothered with it. But, you take that and go to put it in a loan, 
and if it is spotted cotton, when it gets to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration—and it does not make any difference how light the spots 
are—you take a $20 differential. Not $1.50, you take a $20 differential. 

Then, if I am a cotton buyer and I know you have c ae on 10 bales 
of light spots, I simply walk around and offer you $1 or $2 a card, or 
$1 or $2 a bale, on that cotton. I buy your cards for, let us Say, $1.50 
a card, and that is a $3 differential that 1 have in that cotton. 

I sell the cotton and pocket some $17 a bale just for buying your 
card up and neither the Government nor the grower can do a thing 
in the world. The Government gains nothing by it because the 
Government never sells those light spots. They are always taken out 
of the loan by the trade. The trade simply picks up the difference 
between whatever they paid for those cards and the differential that 
the market makes. 

So we have suggested that the Commodity Credit should make the 
same differential trade makes. 

Now if trade only makes $1.60, we say that is all the Commodity 
Credit should. Now if the trade makes $10 a bale difference, let the 
Commodity Credit make $10 a bale difference. But let them make 
the same differential that trade makes. That is all we are asking. 

Now they say that is a split grade. But the differential, whatever 
it is, should be the same as the trade makes. 

We try to make the same differential between 1 inch and fifteen- 
sixteenths inch cotton that the trade makes. So why shouldn’t we 
make the same differential between light spots and heavy spots that 
the trade makes ? 

We feel that the present practice simply perpetuates a situation that 
is extremely bad for the whole cotton industry, and it does not help 
the Government. It does not put more money into the credit cor- 
poration and it does not help the farmer. 

Then the last one is one that, frankly, I do not know that I would 
approve. However, I would like to see what the feeling of the group is. 

It is to require Smith-Doxey classers to give the farmer one-half 
of the sample and retain one-half in the classing office for 20 days, 
giving the farmer an opportunity to demand a review within 15 days, 
using the original sample. 

Of course, that is based upon the Smith-Doxey classing, and I real- 
ize that there are a great many farmers who feel that classing is un- 
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fair. Their idea is that by leaving half of that sample in the classing 
office, when you have a review of that—it would be the same cotton 
that would be reviewed—and there would not be an opportunity by 
pulling another sample to get something else. 

The CxHatrman. As I recall, last summer when we were down 
in Texas, we had a hearing in Greenville and that very point was 
raised. I believe we asked the Department representatives who were 
present what they thought about it, and they said they did not think 
they had room in their classing office to hold these samples for 15 days’ 
time. 

They thought there was no chance in the world for them to store it, 
they had no place to put it. 

Mr, Poage. It occurs to me that they might actually give the farmer 
half of that sample—if it could be properly tagged ; I do not know that 
it could—so that he could bring in his half of the sample for re- 
classification. 

Mr. Goprrey. And if you got a good bale, he could bring in the 
same sample for all them, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Poace. The trouble is, they do not always get the same sample 
out of the bale. That is exactly what they are contending, you will 
cut one sample one time and then get something else the next time. 

I do not know if there is any merit to this. I think the other 
suggestions are good, but on that one, frankly, I have serious 
Mr. Goprrey. I do not know how you could work that last one. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you have any trouble with the sampling? 

Mr. Goprrry. We have not had so far. No, we have not had. It 
works very well. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, I would like, first, to establish whether 
I am correct or not. 

I understand under this section 101 of the act of °49, I believe it is, 
or some other provision of the law, when the supply situation im- 
proves, in other words, the carry-over decreases, there is a mandatory 
requirement that the Secretary increase the level of price support. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. That is, the minimum level of price support is 
based on the supply percentage, which is the relationship between 
total supply and normal supply. 

Mr. Hacen. Under section 101 of the 1949 act, isn’t it? 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. So if you eliminated the surplus, you might get back 
up to a mandatory 90 percent again, is that correct ? 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, there is a division of opinion about this in Cali- 
fornia, but some of the cottongrowers out there are fearful that with 
a reduction of this carry-over, the support price of cotton is going 
back up to where they will again be in a poor position with relation 
to synthetics and foreign production, and they would like to see this 
requirement of the law altered. 

I would like to have some reaction to that. 

Mr. Poagr. I would like to answer that. I would like to go a little 
further and suggest to the folks here what seems to me to be the answer 
to that and a lot of other price problems. 
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I realize it is not for price that you gentlemen came before the 
committee, but you came about allotments. Howey ver, we have to be 
concerned ‘about the price, of course. 

I think those people, of course, are correct in saying that you can 
price American cotton, not only out of the world market, but you can 
price it out of the domestic market. You can price it right out of the 
mills of North Carolina, because they will substitute synthetics, as 
has been done to such a very large degree already. 

And it is for that reason that I have pending here right now, and 
had last year and am trying to—I do not mean Mr. Gathings has not 
been most cooperative to give a hearing, but we have been tied up on 
this corn legislation. But I trust we “will have hearings before too 
long on legislation that will, if possed, wipe out the loan entirely, the 
ccc loan, or put it down at a low minimum, say, a 5 percent. 

The bill actually provides to drop the loan to 75 percent, or drop it 
further, or wipe it out completely, and then make all cotton move on 
the world market, both to your local mills and for export; let it move 
at, the world price, which is somewhere in the neighborhood of 75 
percent parity ; let it move at the price and let that be all the fsirmnésts 
gets out of it from the cotton buyer. 

That, of course, is what most people want; to move cotton freely. 

But when we turn to the farmer we recognize that he cannot live 
on that 75 percent. We would, therefore, make him a direct payment 
of the difference between that world price, 75 percent, and 90 percent 
of parity. 

That is, of course, exactly what we do in regard to wool today, ex- 
cept that we pay 106 percent of parity. It is ; what we do in regard 
to domestic sugar today, except we are paying about 98 percent parity. 
And those programs are, apparently, working very successfully. I 
have seen io wool program in operation in the district west of me. 
The district just west of me grows 75 percent of all the mohair in the 
United States, and grows nearly as much wool as any district in the 
United States. So while there is very little in my own district, I see 
the operation of that wool program. It seems to be very successful, 
and it does protect the American processor to a very large degree. 

If we could have that kind of program, the mills would not have 
to clamor for a protective tariff which they are doing right now, and 
which, if we ever get, I think will stop our export trade. So, we are 
ruined either way because we have got to have the export trade in 
cotton and we have got to have a domestic market in cotton. And 
if we continue the present policy of subsidizing our exports, as we 
are doing right now, subsidizing every bale of cotton, that is shipped 
in export, so that the foreign mills are buying their cotton at $30-$35 
a bale below what your North Carolina mills are able to buy cotton 
for, the American mills will be forced to synthetics. But under my 
proposal they could forego their demand for a protective tariff. But 
if the present loan continues they are going to get a protective tariff, 
and when they get it, then we are going to lose our foreign trade and 
we are ruined either way we go. 

So it seems to me the only way we can achieve what these people 
want is to place the support on the basis of a direct payment. 

I know about all the “holler” about the Brannan plan. They have 
not sent Charlie to the penitentiary yet. They have not proved him 
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guilty of any crimes that I know of. And I do know this administra- 
tion picked up and enforced and put into effect the Brannan plan for 
wool, or the Brannan plan in sheep’s clothing, whichever way you 
want to put it. They put it in effect for wool and it is working. 

It seems to me that we in cotton are faced with the worst situation 
of any of the crops because of a problem of exports on the one hand 
and synthetics competition at home on the other. And none of these 
loan programs, as I see it, Mr. Hagen, takes care of that. So you 
have to resort to something of that kind if you are going to achieve 
what these people are suggesting. 

_ Now it is true that Mr. C rump could probably sell his cotton for 

5 percent of parity and still stay in business, but you have a lot of 
ae in North Carolina who cannot do it, and I have a lot of people 
in Texas who cannot do it, and there are a lot of people in Arkansas 
and Alabama who cannot do it. 

We are going to have to have a greater price if we are going to 
stay in the cotton business and I think the w: ay to do it is “to meet 
the issue squarely and just make a direct payment. I think it would 
be no more costly than this type of subsidy we are paying now, be- 
cause we are subsidizing every bale of cotton that leaves our shores. 
A lot of people cannot seem to realize that that straight-out subsidy 
does not go to the farmer, but we are paying it just the same. The 
United States Government is taking that loss on every bale of cotton 
that we are shipping. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Poage, for going into 
these matters that many Texas growers are w anting considered. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you for the opportunity. 

The Cuairman. It was apropos to have this discussion while these 
gentlemen were here from North Carolina. 

And we appreciate so much the appearance of Mr. Moss and also 
you, Mr. Gachet. 

Now I would like to hear from Mr. Whitener. 

Mr. Wurrener. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the people in our dis- 
trict I would like to express my appreciation to you and the members 
of your committee, and the chairman, Mr. Cooley, for the trouble you 
have gone to here in this extra session this afternoon, and other things 
that you have done to hear us out on this important problem. I have 
been very gratified with the response and the appearance of these 
constituents of the committee, and I know if each of them would 
speak, they would join me in saying “thank you. 

The Cuarmman. We are glad indeed to have had you, and think 
we have been enlightened by your appearance here today, and the 
constituents in your district and throughout the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 o’clock p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1957 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™Mopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON CoTToN 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, BD: a. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 o’clock a. m., 
in room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings pre- 
siding. 

Present : Representatives Gathings (chairman of the subcommittee), 
Cooley, Poage, Abernethy, Hagen, Simpson, and Belcher. 

Mr. Garurnes. The committee will come to order. 

I wish to announce that at 2 o’clock this afternoon, over at the Senate 
Office Building, room 324, the Senate Agriculture Committee will hold 
hearings on cotton. The Alabama witnesses, I understand, are to be 
heard over there this afternoon, as well as any others who wish to 
testify. 

These hearings were called for the purpose of hearing witnesses who 
are interested in the general cotton problem. Many Members of the 
House have asked that they be heard and their statistics be inserted 
in the hearings and we are proud of the opportunity to accommodate 
them. 

We are not going to have any particular proposal to discuss. 

Will Mr. Bob Jones, of Alabama, please come forward ? 

Mr. Jones has been instrumental in having this hearing set for 
today. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Jones, as well as other 
members from the State of Alabama who may want to testify on 
legislation pending before the subcommittee. 


Mr. Jones. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to express to you on behalf of the Alabama congressional delegation 
my deep appreciation and their appreciation for the opportunity of 
your hearing us on our cotton problems today. 

We have a great number of witnesses, Mr. Chairman, who have come 
long distances. The list of the witnesses has been supplied the com- 
mittee. In order that we could expedite the hearings today and pro- 
ceed with dispatch, I would like to make the request that the Alabama 
delegation be permitted to insert their statements at this point in the 
record. 
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The CuHarrMan. Without objection it is so ordered. 
(A statement submitted for Representative Armistead I. Selden, 
Jr., is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to have the opportunity of appearing before 
this committee in support of H. R. 3732 which I introduced on January 28, 1957. 
The purpose of this measure is to make restitution through the soil bank program 
to Alabama cotton producers, and those of other States similarly situated, for the 
excessive losses sustained in cotton acreage since 1950. 


SOUTHEAST SUFFERS 


It readily can be seen from the following chart that 14 of the 21 cotton-produc- 
ing States have taken serious reductions in their acreage allotments as com- 
pared with acreage grown in the earlier years 1945-50. 


Acres of cotton 1946-50, 1957 cotton allotment, and allotments as percentage of 
1946-50 acreage, by States 











Average | Percent 1957 
| annual 1957 acreage allotment 
State | acreage in allotment is of 1946-50 
cultivation | average 
1946-50 

Alabama............-- hee oc uelers  Ss lh:  D | 1, 028, 617 | 64.9 
ees Sitti anon nck Oblaxiknmoennwaee ; 253, 700 | 340, 892 | 142.3 
AS NAILS UO Dis hd abd nadihe biden MibbGdlakh eee anee 2, 109, 000 1, 416, 819 | 67.2 
CR cn Ser tae cence oe 644, 300 810, 445 | 125.8 
Florida. -.......- I TN ae a ee 32, 561 38, 671 118.8 
ak a8 a oes ak Se, ale ke ee al bcbg 1, 285, 000 | 904, 813 | 70.4 
RS Mt, et A Aled 9 tal Lal widinaiescaankad i dslaakieeiietaininlone 4, 120 | 3, 182 | 77.2 
Kansas. ---- 9 TEE Nbhddénmapibe cobs bab duced sal 113 30 | 25.5 
ee eg coiedaiiaiired 4 12, 480 7, 966 | 63.8 
Re Sef RIT Bie ela be Oe ood 823, 000 | 609, 540 | 74.1 
ES 6656 ade wtp nk adda aebS Wieenhes dace pene ahd «telat apenas | ; ins ok vais cabs 
Mississippi. --...- Sidblin daddvadve nao i dbwheaadaacckeheuane | 2, 447, 800 | 1, 643, 544 | 67.1 
0 a a en —abusinudiskandan | 492, 000 376, 103 | 76. 4 
ein dee eke eecininme ti oe ieee RASS PEASE 264 | 3, 320 | 1, 257.6 
New Mexico. -.-_...- ictbadtgawes snbdords vbdeddiadatsitbdnuwhetade 194, 748 184, 029 94, 5 
Pe IIS a cuin Dn baspananiniaeenaeeenns ia etl as eae 703, 000 492, 877 | 70. 1 
RR he dato an en nadunige nodule wes uke oh hen oor 1, 121, 400 841,990 | 75.1 
South Carolina... -_- eee ee C8 Os 8 te Te ee es 1, 055, 600 727, 837 | 69. 0 
rr ae Se a a eles eeink Sates 749, 400 569, 335 | 76.0 
SRE Seth ALG ttre ay fuk tcl nh duvandidassddebababdanbel 8, 341, 170 7, 547, 503 | 90, 5 
Virginia....... Hincat-nigieidousedntendmmhe anmeneetatniiadiian de } 25, 000 17, 925 | 71.7 

United States........- ines arnsaghbiad? siSbdsasaa belek J 21, 878, 454 17, 585, 463 | 80.4 


While some States have suffered only small reductions below the. 1946-50 
levels, the most drastic reductions have been forced upon the States whose econo- 
mies have been intimately tied to cotton for more than a century—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

With the exception of Florida (which is not a major cotton producer), all of 
the Southeastern States’ allotments in 1957 are more than 30 percent below 
average 1946-50 acreages. For example, in the State of Alabama the allotment 
is 35 percent below the average acreages for those years. In contrast, Arizona’s 
and California’s allotments have increased 42 percent and 25 percent, respectively. 
And Nevada’s allotment has jumped by more than 1,000 percent. 

While almost all cotton producers have been hurt by the reduction in acreages 
in the past 3 years, the small cotton farmer in the Southeast has been injured 
more seriously. His allotments cannot be reduced by 35 percent, as they have 
been in Alabama, and return him enough on which to subsist. In the case of 
many small Southeastern producers, it has actually become a problem of mere 
subsistence. 

CANNOT LEAVE FARM 


To the suggestion that he leave his farm, the small producer will tell you he 
can’t—and this is a fact. It is almost impossible for middle-aged cotton pro- 
ducers to go into other occupations. In the first place, their age and experience 
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disqualify them for employment in most industries. In the second place, there 
is often no industry in their communities. 

Many small Southern communities were built and have existed on a cotton 
economy. Extension of credit by local banks is more often than not determined 
to a great extent on the borrower’s cotton allotment. The small banks depend 
on the cotton producer’s income for deposits. Local merchants depend on sales 
to cotton farmers, and when the producer’s income is reduced, as it has been 
through reduction of cotton allotments, the whole economy suffers. 

To the suggestion that the cotton producer turn to other crops or to livestock 
production, it must be remembered that this has been done to a great extent. 
But livestock production demands capital outlays which most small producers 
are unable to manage and this is where increased soil bank payments would be 
of great help. Many small farms in the Southeast, because of soils or capital 
needs of the farmer, cannot turn to other crops in place of cotton. 


PURPOSE OF H. R. 3732 


Mr. Chairman, H. R. 3732 is an attempt to bring a measure of relief to the 
hard-pressed cotton producers in the Southeast. The bill provides that in any 
State where acreage reductions are greater than the national average, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must establish for each old cotton farm a “farm base 
acreage”. The farm’s present allotment plus an increase of 20 percent will 
constitute the new “farm base acreage.” Producers will then be paid through 
the soil bank program for reducing their acreage of cotton below their “farm 
base acreage.” 

To illustrate, let’s suppose that an Alabama farmer has a 1957 cotton acreage 
allotment of 6 acres. Should this proposed legislation be enacted into law, 
the appropriate County Agricultural Stabilization and Conversation Committee 
could then notify the farmer that he has been assigned a 1957 “farm base 
acreage” of 7.2 acres, an increase of 20 percent. He would then be paid for 
the difference between the acreage he plants and the total of his “farm base 
acreage.” For example, if the farmer actually planted the maximum of 6 acres 
allotted to him, he would then draw compensation under the soil bank plan 
for the 1.2 acres which he has left under his 1957 “farm base acreage.” Should 
he decide to plant only 4 acres, he would then be compensated for the remaining 
3.2 acres. 

On the basis of estimated 1957 soil bank payments per acre, the additional 
acreages authorized for soil bank payments by States would permit such pay- 
ments as shown in the following tabulations: 








! 
| Percent 1957 20 percent 1957 soil bank 
allotment is increase 1957 soil bank! payment per- 
State of 1946-50 over 1957 | payment mitted on 
average allotment | per acre additional 
| | base acreage 
Senin PTT Ee apetorr - 
| Acres | | 
NE a, se calthic skier dunkeank Routan eee 64.9 | 205, 723 | $56. 77 $11, 678, 895 
ES ite ee een od eB | 67.2 283, 364 | 64. 00 18, 135, 206 
i il ee cam sontel 70.4 180, 963 52. 66 9, 529, 512 
Si) ott he ad che itdodl 77.2 | 636 49. 66 31, 584 
pS SS ee Enea er oe acbainaiaiaiall 26.5 6 23.73 142 
MN t SST niet ren oes rea 63.8 | 1, 593 | 78. 94 125, 751 
RIOD 594 dae ch gale d 5 Coie shite techel 74.1 | 121, 908 | 68. 54 8, 355, 574 
NS nh a a ics! 67.1 328, 709 | 69. 28 22, 772, 960 
ares LL ahs csibucandsedande wid daadl 76.4 75, 221 | 67.17 5, 052, 595 
TN | 70.1 | 98, 575 | 59. 54 5, 869, 155 
CE ore Pt hic ccucedscacences | 75.1 | 168, 398 | 31.42 5, 291, 065 
South Carolina_.......-. hbk ebb eam cthenud | 69. 0 j 57.79 8, 412, 317 
ede SAE SS "a Race SiR ey ee 76.0 | ; 66. 10 7, 526, 609 
Weds btedceliestaabis Libbsecdsetaus 71.7 | 3, 585 | 57.93 207, 679 


| 
| 
| | 





Total increase, 1,728,115 acres. 
ACCURATE MEASUREMENT 


Another important section in H. R. 3732 directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to provide, through the County Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee, for the measurement in metes and bounds of acreage planted in cotton 
provided the grower requests such measurement in writing from the county com- 
mittee. A measurement policy, as set forth in this bill, would fix and make cer- 
tain from year to year proper acreage measurements and eliminate inconsistent 
measurements that have been common in years past. 
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RESULTS OF PASSAGE 


The passage of H. R. 3732 would increase farm income in those areas hardest 
hit by the acreage-allotment reductions in the past few years. It would provide 
the cotton producer in the Southeast with enough income to maintain himself 
and his family until the cotton supply-demand situation eases. At the same 
time, it will not add another bale of cotton to the already burdensome surplus 
of cotton now stored in warehouses throughout the country. Rather, it should 
encourage underplanting of allotments for the next few years. 

Passage of H. R. 3732 will not require additional appropriations for soil-bank 
operations, but can be handled within currently available appropriations. A 
recent article in the Wall Street Journal (March 7) quotes soil-bank officials in 
the Department of Agriculture as saying that cotton-producer registrations for 
the soil bank in 1957 totaled just over 2 million acres, and there are indications 
that 1957 contracts will fall a million acres or more below the 4.5 million acres 
needed to insure the program’s goal in cotton. 

Passage of this bill would also remove the income inequalities among the 
United States cotton producers which have resulted from the present adminis- 
tration of the cotton program and by which the Southwestern States have in 
general reduced their cotton acreage allotments little by comparison with the 
Southeast. 

Mr. Chairman, I, therefore, respectfully urge the committee to give H. R. 3732 
and similar legislation careful and sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. Jones. I would also like to have the record show that Con- 
gressman Andrews is not here this morning, due to the fact that he 
has to handle the appropriations bill on the floor this noon, and he is 
in the state of preparing the presentation of that bill, which will be 

called up as the first order of business. 

The CuHarrmMan. Does he havea statement ? 

Mr. Jones. He will supply one for the record. I just merely wanted 
the record to note why he was absent. 

Congressman Rains is presiding over the Subcommittee on Housing, 
of which he is chairman, of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and that accounts for his absence this morning. The other members 
will be in attendance from time to time during the course of this 
hearing. 

The Carman. Pardon me right there. I wonder if those of you 
who are going to be heard would come up and occupy these chairs 
over here, if you will. 

Members of Congress who are here, not members of the committee, 
may come up and occupy these empty chairs. 

I am sorry, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I also would like to express the appreci- 
ation of those who are in attendance here and have asked to be heard 
as witnesses from the State of Alabama. The committee has been 
most kind and most generous in the past and I am sure that the Chair- 
man and the members of the committee will recall that on last year a 
great number of the witnesses who are here today testified on behalf of 
the bill for freezing the cotton acreage and you will recall, too, that 
this committee noted the validity of their testimony and later on was 
successful in writing the freeze into the existing legislation that re- 
sulted in Alabama being saved 119,000 acre cut “and for that we are 

most grateful and are most appreciative. 

You will recall, too, that on that year when the committee heard 
the witnesses, I introduced each witness. But today we have a great 
many more witnesses than we had on last year and, for that res Ason, 
I will not take up the time of the committee in introducing each wit- 
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ness, but I have supplied the Chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee with a list of the witnesses and they can be called in order. 

We have representing the cotton hardship committee, men who have 
been engaged in farming who have operated country stores, banks and 
those that are directly dependent upon our cotton economy, in order 
that we could give you a cross section and a better view and perspective 
of what has ac ‘tually taken place in agriculture and, more particularly, 
in cotton in Alabama, due to the drastic and extraordinary cuts that 
have been made in the acreage allotments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I would like to present the first 
witness and I present to you Mr. Maynard Layman who is farm edi- 
tor of the Decatur Daily of Decatur, Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF MAYNARD LAYMAN, FARM EDITOR, DECATUR 
DAILY, DECATUR, ALA. 


Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would like the record to show our deep appreciation to our own Con- 
gressman, Bob Jones, for helping to arrange this meeting and for the 
aid of all of the Alabama delegation; and also express our deep ap- 
preciation to the Chairman for his kindness and the other members of 
the committee that have allowed us to appear. 

Tam Maynard Layman. I was born and raised on a cotton farm in 
Madison County, Alabama. I now work for the Decatur Daily. 

We are here because we must be here. The cotton farmer of the 
South is gradually being put out of business by a law and by the ad- 
ministration of that law which he doesn’t understand and is so poor 
that he can’t spare the financial resources necessary to make a fight. 
Even if he made a fight his chances of winning would be about one in 
a hundred for in the final analysis his cotton committee would sympa- 
thize with him but tell him they had no cotton acres with which he can 
make a living. 

People are coming off the farm in droves. They are trying to find 
jobs in town, jobs that are not there. Their last re fuge is a Govern- 
ment relief check, something they don’t want. The farm family 
units of the South are being broken up by this law and the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

The Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee, believing President 
Eisenhower an understanding man, believing in his honesty and in- 
tegrity, asked for an audience with the President. They didn’t get 
it. The President, I am confident, has mee heard of the Alabama 
Cotton Hardship Committee or any other farm group representing 
the small farmer of the South. We couldn’t see him. 

In good faith we went to Secretary Ezra Taft Benson who gave us 
kind words, but no results. 

Last year we came to the House Subcommittee on Cotton and told 
our story as best we knew how, truthful words from the lips of dirt 
farmers and the 1956 cotton acreage freeze resulted. You put a stop 
to a trend which has been going on all too long, a trend that has 
steadily taken the South out of the produc tion of cotton. 

We believe in the Members of the Congress. We believe that when 
they can get the truth they act in the best interests of the American 
people in all things. We have full faith in your courage, your integ- 
rity, and your fairness. 
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So we are here to again place our case in your hands, the case of 
the southern cotton farmer who is asking the chance to stay on the 
farm, preserve the family farm unit, make a living for his family 
with his own hands. 

To tell our story will be farmers and bankers of northern Alabama. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Layman. 

Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, I have a list here of towns in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, and Missouri, who have asked to concur 
in this. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 

Alabama: Albertville, Sanola, Huntsville, Monroeville, Jasper, Tanner, Do- 
than, Eufaula, Troy, Elkmont, Wilsonville, Selma, Brent, Landersville, Birming- 
ham, Decatur, Boaz, Bellemina. 

Georgia: Millen, Waynesboro, Unadilla, Elberton, Midville, Albany, Baxley, 
Macon, Augusta. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Lawrenceburg, Nashville. 

South Carolina: Sumter, Dunn. 

Mississippi: Greenville, Union. 

Louisiana: Gilliam, Shreveport, Wisner, Angie. 

Arkansas: Desarc, Wynne. 

North Carolina: Pinetop. 

Missouri: Darene. 

Mr. Layman. Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit the front 
page of the Atlanta Constitution of March 7, 1957, which contains an 
interview by Mr. H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, that concurs in some of our thinking. 

Also, the editorial page of the Birmingham Post- Herald of March 9, 
1957, which has additional information. 

Also, the front page of the Anderson (S. C.) Independent of March 
8, 1957. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. You desire those articles, excerpts from papers, 
incorporated in the record ? 

Mr. Layman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So ordered without objection. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, March 7, 1957] 
ONE HUNDRED AND Firry MILiLiIon Loss SEEN IN Corton PLAN 
(By Frank Wells, Constitution staff writer) 


Macon, March 6.—H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation, has accused Secretary of Agriculture Benson of knowingly and 
intentionally taking from cotton producers this year a minimum of $120 million 
to $150 million. 

Wingate made the statement in a letter to Senator Talmadge, with copies to 
Senator Russell and Georgia’s 10 Congressmen. 


BENSON VERSUS REASONABLE 


The letter said in part: 

“I am taking this opportunity to present some factual information that will 
prove beyond a doubt that Mr. Benson is knowingly and intentionally taking 
from the cotton producers this year a minimum of $120 million to $150 million. 
He has set cotton price supports this year at 77 percent of parity when by all 
reasonable figures, it should be from 83 to 85 percent.” 
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Wingate included with his letter a tabulation of estimates. One column was 
labeled “Benson’s estimates,” the other, “reasonable estimates.” 

Wingate said that he got his “reasonable estimates” from cotton exporters, 
the Cotton Council, and others who had information about production and 
consumption of cotton. 


ABOVE-NORMAL SUPPLY 


Benson’s estimates show that the supply for 1957-58 will be 130 percent of 
normal. Wingate’s estimates show that it will be 117 percent. 

In an interview, Wingate pointed out what he called an obvious flaw in Ben- 
son’s estimates. 

“He has estimated that there would be 6,500,000 bales exported during fiscal 
1956-57,” Wingate said. “Right now there have already been 6,700,000 bales 
exported. That’s the figure we used.” 

“He has used a figure of 11,200,000 bales as 1957 production,” the Farm Bu- 
reau president continued. “He based that figure on land allotted for cotton 
planting before the soil bank took out so many acres. We used the same acre- 
age figure he did and could come up with only 10,700,000 bales as an estimate.” 

Parity is figure by a complicated formula based on 108 percent of normal 
supply. As the estimated supply goes above that figure, the level of support 
drops by varying amounts. 

Wingate also said in his letter: 

“Mr. Benson has proved through his soil-bank operations his insincerity by 
discriminations between regions, and also his lack of sympathy for the farmer 
by using unreasonably low estimates to bring the price support as low as 
possible.” 

In the interview, Wingate also condemned what he termed the “grossly unfair” 
way in which the administration has favored the commercial corn growers of 
the Midwest. 

“The commercial corn growers have done more to wreck the farm program 
than any other group,’ Wingate told the farm leaders. “They have always 
had supports and never have bothered with acreage controls. 

“Right now the corn growers are working in Washington to get their base 
acreage allotments increased from 37,500,000 acres to 41 million acres. Then 
they want the Government to give them another increase of 10 million acres 
for them to turn around and put in the soil bank, getting paid for each acre. 

“T’m counting on our fairminded Southern legislators to ride close herd on 
the Department of Agriculture and to keep the soil bank a fair proposition.” 


{From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, March 9, 1957] 
MorNING MAIL—BENSON TOLD OF SMALL FARMER’S PLIGHT 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I am sending to Secretary of Agriculture 
Hzra Taft Benson in regards to the critical condition which the small farmer 
now faces under:price control and allotment rule. 

I also sent a copy of my letter to Members of the new Congress and have re- 
plies from congressmen from all parts of the country. 

WaAttTer B. SLOAN, 
Bow 473, Harpersville. 

“DEAR Mr. BENSON: I would like to put in a few good plugs in behalf of the 
small cotton farmer who cultivates his own crop. 

“IT am a young farmer working my own place of 140 acres with 60 acres in 
cultivation, on the Sand Mountain plateau in the northeastern part of Alabama. 
My family and I do our own work. : 

“We have a large family of children that help us when not in school. I re- 
member how tired I got as a boy on the farm so we help to keep our children in 
good spirits by short hours and by rest periods as we go about the farm chores. 

“The bankers say the small two-horse farmer (we use a tractor) is the best 
preferred risk he has. Seeing as this is so, then it would be good to keep a fellow 
like this around if economically feasible. 

“My cotton acreage was cut by the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion office in Scottsboro from 12.6 to 10.2 acres in 1956. I can’t believe you meant 
for us to get out of the cotton farming that fast. 
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“Sure, I know somebody must get out. You may ask why grow cotton anyway? 
Well, we have a dry spell most every year and the cotton produces when other 
crops fail. 

“As for us, we aim to get in the berry growing business but it will have to be a 
gradual change. Yes, I feel like others do; that there is something wrong taxing 
everyone to pay people to grow products the country don’t need. 

“Yes; there is an evil when rich growers with 150 acres and more sell their 
whole crop to the taxpayers just because they can get a few cents more a pound. 

“Maybe someone can figure out a sliding scale price support whereby the Gov- 
ernment can help those farmers actually in need of help, meaning those with 
big incomes would get less support. 

“We miss the money from these acreage cuts just like you would if some thug 
took your payday after you cashed your check. As for us we would rather grow 
cotton and sell at or near the price of synthetics than under the present situation 
which is a slow death to the little farmer. 

“If you could help us it would be long appreciated and remembered. 

“WALTER B, SLOAN,” 





[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, March 9, 1957] 
Morning MArt—Gives BLAME FoR Corton DEAL 


I read an article in your paper February 25 by Miles Denham saying the 
finger pointed direct to the grower as the cause of the cut. When I say the 
finger points to the Department of Agriculture, the politician, and the county 
agent I believe I am speaking for thousands of cotton growers. 

First I would like to say that there are plenty of farmers who can measure 
an acre of ground and figure it as well as anyone else. So standing around 
small towns and listening to farmers who congregate on the street corners and 
meeting them and talking to them throughout the country you will hear conver- 
sations that go like this: 

“Good morning Mr. Jones, how many acres of cotton are you allowed this 
year?” 

“Well, I am allowed 10 acres but I am going to lop off 1 or 2 acres and try 
soybeans or potatoes so I will be sure to be right as I have to plow up some every 
year.” 

Then you will hear Mr. Smith say: “I was allowed 8 acres last year but they 
sent a little teen-aged city boy out to measure my land and he just glanced over 
the field and his map and they said 8% or 9 acres, and I had to plow up so I am 
going to measure it myself this year and get Professor Blank or Lawyer So-and-So 
to help me figure it.” 

That won’t do you any good, Mr. Smith. Ten to one it will stand like they 
measure it anyway. Why didn’t you have it premeasured? 

“Because I am like 9 out of every 10. I am not financially able to pay $5 
or $10 to have my land measured, and besides, what right has anyone to compel 
me to put in my full allotted acres this year or they will give it to some other 
cotton growing State?” 

So it just adds up to this: You plant your allotted acres as we have told 
you to do or else. Then the politician will come along and make a political 
football out of it and promise this and that and when elected make a bigger 
mess of it than it is already in. I think Mr. Todd hit the nail on the head when 
he said inadequate handling was the cause. 

A. EB. NesMItTH, 
Route 4, Hanceville. 


{From the Anderson (S. C.) Independent, March 8, 1957] 


More Acres ror Cotron Soucut 1n Two House Brrts—Rewier ror Litrte MAN 
Is AIM or LEGISLATION 


Wasuinerton, March 7.—-Two bills were introduced in the House today to add 
154,321 acres to the 1957 national cotton acreage allotment. 

Representative Cooley, Democrat, of North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and Representative Whitener, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, consulting with the Agriculture Department about the acreage necessary 
to meet a 4-acre minimum requirement of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
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The additional acreage is to supplement the 100,000 national acreage reserve 
for the crop this year and was determined by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
the extra amount a to establish the minimum acreage, they said. 

Earlier in the day, Cooley had said his bill would provide for an additional 

153.000 acres, but w hen introduced it contained the figure 154,321, due to a last- 


minute revision. 
The bill also includes a provision that would allow a revision of soil-bank 


commitments. 

“It will allow a change in agreements to include soil-bank payments for any 
or all allotments received from the extra 154,321 acres in the event they’re 
received to late to plant,’”’ Whitener said. 

“The proposed legislation,” he added, “will provide for small farm adjust- 
ment, correct inequities and prevent hardships which were resulting from 
administration of the cotton law with insufficient acreage to provide for the 
minimum of 4 acres a farm.” 

For 1958 and other years when a cotton-acreage allotment is proclaimed, the 
bill would provide for a national acreage reserve with whatever additional 
amount the Secretary decides is needed to provide the minimum acreage before 
deductions of State and county reserves. 

The CuatrmMan. Congressman Grant ? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that Mr. Maynard 
Layman has for years been writing, in season and out of season, he 
has written about the plight of the cotton farmer of the South and 
I frankly think he has done as much or more as anyone else in keeping 
alive interest in this problem in his newspaper work—and I think I 
know who named this committee the Hardship Committee, but whether 
it was he or somebody else, it is well named, because I believe that 
here you are dealing with a hardship problem. 

Mr. Layman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. May I concur with what Mr. Grant has said? I want 
to thank you, Mr. Layman, and your group, for coming here to testify 
regarding this very important problem, and I should like to ask you 
if 5 you can work out something. Do you think you can? 

Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, we have some material that in our 
humble way we feel might make some contribution. We have that 
prepared and if you would be kind enough to take it, I would be glad 
to give it to you; and I am sure that it would take a rather lengthy 
time right now for me to get into that so I—— 

Mr. Cootny. I did not mean just you, but someone in your group 
will present the legislation suggested ? 

Mr. Layman. That is right. 

Mr. Coorry. ink you. 

Mr. Layman. I did not know you were here, Mr. Chairman, but I 
want to thank you also for your many kindnesses. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Our next witness will be Mr. A. W. Todd, Commissioner 
of Agriculture of the State of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. TODD, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Topp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
to thank you folks for the courtesy extended the group of farmers 
from Alabama last year and the consideration that you are giving 
us again this year because those folks are direct from the soil and 
I think you ought to hear what they have to say, and I promise 
you they will not take up very much of your time. 

89741—57—pt. 1——_5 
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Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, we have 
been losing farm families in Alabama, farm population and farm 
families at a very rapid rate. 

Since January 1, 1950, up through December 31, 1956, we have lost 
41,556 farm families, farm-family units in our State, meaning that 
a total of 183,000 people have left the farms in our State, and most 
of these people have migrated to other States. That is almost 200,000 
people, Mr. Chairman, farm people. 

And, Mr. Chairman, since a large part of our tax structure in our 
State is based around the farm and farm income, we are suffering 
today from lack of money in our State because we have lost those 
farmers as taxpaying citizens and we have lost their money from 
their taxes in our State to carry out our school program and to build 
our roads. 

The Legislature of this State of Alabama will convene in about 
6 days and they are faced with the most serious problems and a lot 
of them have come about by the reduction of cotton acreage in our 
State. 

Now, a good indication of this exodus of farm families in our State 
is this: We have in our State 1,200 gins that have been there since 1950, 
and in 1957 less than 300, only 300, have applied for permits to operate 
in 1957. Less than 300 of these gins have made application with my 
department to operate, so certainly there are several millions of dol- 
lars worth of machinery that is going to lie idle in farm communities 
in our State. 

And, of course, this year of 1957 we will face the same conditions 
with our warehouses in our State, because cotton in every warehouse 
is being moved into the trade channels and operators are calling me 
consistently asking for my help in importing cotton into Alabama for 
these warehouses. 

And of course the whole economy of our State was affected when 
Secretary Benson further confused the whole agricultural economy 
in our State by moving parity from 8214 to 77 percent. This will 
affect our economy to the matter of $5,500,000 in 1957. 

Another thing we have in our State, Mr. Chairman, is that we have 
283 warehouses with a bonded capacity of 1,798,965 bales of cotton in 
these approximately 300 bonded warehouses. At the present time 
7 only have 899,482 bales of cotton in these warehouses in storage 
and at least 25 percent of that is on order to be shipped, and it repre- 
sents 50 percent of their capacity loaded with cotton. 

And warehousemen all over the State are calling each day asking 
me for cotton because they are certainly suffering, economically, 
and it is the first time in many years that these fellows have needed 
cotton in their warehouses. 

And I say to you that the reduction of cotton acreage this year will 
mean that in 1957 very little will go into the warehouses—and the 
mills certainly like to use the southern cotton due to its fiber, tensile 
strength, and so forth. All of you gentlemen are well acquainted with 
the cotton produced in the Southeastern States, but many of the mill- 
ers have called me in the last few weeks, stating they doubted seriously 
that’ they could get enough cotton out of the Southeast to meet their 
needs, what with the number of acres going into the soil bank in our 
State and other States, too. 
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So far in our State our farmers have rented 250,000 acres out of over 

1 million acres in the soil bank and this has put into our State some- 
ble less than $15 million, and I tell you that that is going to cost at 
least $35 million in reductions in ‘farm income in our State of 
Alabama. 

Now, in our State a farm dollar, in a farm community, turns over 
seven times, so our economy is affected by $245 million in 1957. 

I say to you that the w hole program is confused. Our farmers were 
told in 1955 and 1956 that if they had cotton acres that they did not 
want to cultivate they could turn it into the county ASC committee 
and they would not lose these acres. And I can tell you in our State 
that every farmer that turned in that cotton acreage lost it. I can 
tell you that from the State level and the national level the farmers 
have lost what they held, and when they go and try to get the acreage 
that they were promised, they do not receive them and they have lost 
their cotton acreage. 

Mr. ApernetHy. One question right there. Do I understand you to 
say that in Alabama the county ASC operation is done in such fashion 
that the farmer that turns in his acreage to the ASC committee does 
not get his acreage credited for history? 

Mr. Topp. No, sir. They didn’t 

Mr. Apernetuy. In no cases? 

Mr. Topp. As far as I know, I have not found a farmer that turned 
his acres in—they retained it, in ae words, he didn’t get an allot- 
ment when he turned in his 1955, 1956. And I can say to you that 
there was more than that, be ause we have servicemen, I have letters 
over there in my folder from servicemen that went into the service 
and when they came out of the Army, in my State, they had lost their 
acreage during the time they were in the Armed Forces. Now, that 
is true, Congressman. 

Mr. AserNetTuy. Well, the farmer should not have lost it, that was 
our understanding of the bill, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Topp. I think that is true, but that is not the way it worked in 
our State. 

Mr. Apernetuy. So, now, is it the fault of the law or of adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. Topp. I think the fault of the administration. 

Mr. Asernetiy. Will you be here in the morning ? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me ask you a question, let us find out—in the State 
of Alabama you say when he turned his ac reage back in the county, 
that they lost that acre: ge 

Mr. Anerneruy. T hat i is what he said. 

The _ AIRMAN. That they did not have allotments. 

Mr. \BER NETHY. And did not receive an allotment. 

The ( /HAIRMAN. We have Mr. Bell here from the Department. 
What oo that, Mr. Bell ? 

Mr. Bety. Well, you have got to figure that relief allotment—that 
is, farm by farm—our program provides that where a farmer releases 
his allotment to the county committee, he gets credit for having 
planted as much cotton as he released back to the county committee 
and that is as far as his individual share is concerned, and if that 
acreage is reallocated to some other farmer and he planted it, then the 
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committee gets credit for having planted it and so does the State get 
credit for having planted it. 

Now, if it is reallocated to some farmer who does not plant, as far 
as the State and the county are concerned, it acts exactly the same 
as if the farmer has kept it and not planted it himself. 

Mr. Asernetruy. I understnad. The Commissioner raises a very 
important question on his point. The law, now, provides for two 
alternative methods for the surrender of acres. That is right, is it 
not? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, under a provision that has been enacted in the 
1956—— 

Mr. Axsernetuy. I don’t care when it was enacted, but there is 
such a provision. Then there is another provision to the effect that if 
he surrenders it, then the farm must be treated as though the cotton 
was planted. 

Mr. Bet. As far as the individual farmer is concerned; yes. 

Mr. Azernetuy. And it goes into his history as though he planted 
it? 

Mr. Beux. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now, if the county committee subsequently re- 
fused to give him an allotment, is that proper under the act! 

Mr. Betxi. The act says that if he surrenders 3 years in succes- 
sion 

Mr. Aserneruy. I am not speaking of that. If he surrenders for 
3 years in succession, he is out, but the witness testified that it was 
surrendered only for 1955 and 1956, and he did not get the allotment 
for 1957. 

Mr. Bett. That would have been true if no cotton was planted 
in 1954. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is true but if he had planted in 1954 and 
surrendered in 1955 and 1956, would he not be entitled to an allot- 
ment in 1957, based on his average history for 1954, 1955, and 1956? 

Mr. Betz. That is correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now, if he did not get it, he could appeal to the 
State committee and get it? 

Mr. Bex. He can appeal to the county committee. 

Mr. AzvernetTuy. Well, he ought to be able to get from the county 
committee—they are the ones that run it, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Bet. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. If he surrendered that to the county and he says, “I 
am surrendering my cotton allotment” or if the committee either 
through negligence or because of some malicious design on their part, 
simply let him surrender and said nothing about the history, then they 
had a legal way whereby they could have accepted that just as a final 
and last surrender ¢ 

Mr. Bett. I am not sure I get you. 

Mr. Poace. Well, as Congressman Abernethy pointed out, there 
are two methods under which you can surrender cotton acreage. One 
is to surrender forever and then you are out of the cotton business. 
And under the other you stay in the cotton business and you get an 
allotment next year; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Beiu. Yes; there are two methods by which you can surrender 
your allotment. 
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Mr. Poacr. And one of them puts you out of business if you sign 
that form; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Bex. That is right. 

Mr. Poagr. And then there is another form, the other one which 
keeps you in it, when that is signed. Now, is it possible that in some 
counties in Al: abam: a, that either through ignorance or a deliberate 
attempt on somebody’s part to do this, w hich I find it hard to believ e, 
is it possible that they gave the farmer the wrong form? 

Mr. Bex. I doubt it, Congressman. That would alw ays be possi- 
ble, but 

Mr. Poace. Well, isn’t that the only legal way that the committee 
could deny these farmers an allotment for the following year, this 
farmer that I described that had planted in 1954 and did not plant 
in 1955 and 1956, that is the only legal way they can avoid it? 

Mr. Brix. Well, to say that he has gone 2 years without planting 
and then he surrenders the third vear—— 

Mr. Poacr. We are not t: king about that, Mr. Bell, we are talking 
about the man who planted within 3 years. Let us assume th: at he only 
surrendered in 1956, that he had planted for 6 or 7 years or more 
and then in 1956 he decided to surrender his cotton, but then he 
wants to plant cotton again in 1957, and in 1957 he comes into the 
county office and says, “I want my cotton” and they tell him, “You 
have surrendered it, and you cannot have it”—that is what you said, 
wasn’t it, Mr. Commissioner, that happened ? 

Mr. Topp. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Is there any legal way that the committee could deprive 
any man of the allotment in 1957 except to say, “You signed the 
wrong form and you signed your cotton away forever?’ 

Mr. Bet. I would say “No” to that particular question, the way 
you put it. 

Mr. Poacr. All right. Maybe you have got to put something on 
your forms, maybe you would write “poison” or something of that 
kind. 

Mr. Brett. May I say, Congressman, we got everything on there 
except “poison” right now. And you will see it right in the form, 
on that one form, saying that this is a permanent release and that 
if you sign this form this allotment is gone forever, it is clearly 
stated. And on the other it says; it is clearly stated: 





This is a release for this year only, but if you release for 3 years in succession 
or go 3 years without planting, then you also lose it. 

I think we have got the form clearly identified, Mr. Poage, so that 
the farmer should not be mistaken about what he is signing. I would 
be glad to check that up for you. 

Mr. Topp. I would be glad to give you addresses of plenty of people. 

Mr. Bett. What people do you have in mind, if you will tell us, 
we will see just what the trouble is. 

The CuatrMan. He is interested, to clarify it, in particular counties. 

Mr. Topp. I have them, where they turned them in and they have 
lost them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would lke 
to say in my State that many rural bankers have called my office in 
the last few days and they say that the farmer has lost his buying 
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power in exactly the proportion of the percentage of his cotton acreage 
that he has rented to the soil bank. 

One banker called me last Friday morning and he told me that 86 
percent of his loans were farm loans, and he told me that those farms 
who rented their acreage in the soil bank, that those farmers could 
not borrow from his bank and that his whole bank was in jeopardy 
because of the method, the way the soil bank is being administered in 
his community. 

In our State it looks like at this time we will lose 20,000 farm 
families this year, or 100,000 people, and I tell you what it is going 
to do, it is going to do this, that im 1960 we are going to lose a Con- 
gressman in our State if we don’t start getting some population, and 
keep the population on the soil. In our State we are gaining popula- 
tion in industry but we are losing about the same amount off the farm. 

Mr. Poacr. Before you get too far away from that, will you also 
give us in the committee some names and places on this matter of a 
man losing his acreage by putting it into the soil bank, because that 
is, something accomplished by law. 

Mr. Topp. Losing acreage by what ? 

Mr. Poager. I was saying, when a man puts his acreage in the soil 
bank, he cannot go to his banker-—— 

Mr. Topp. He has lost his buying power. 

Mr. Poace. Oh, I beg your pardon, I understood you to say he 
lost acreage. 

Mr. Topp. No. 

Mr. Poace. He does not need money to farm land he does not farm, 

Mr. Topp. What happened, we figured on its being $20 million in 
production of hay and other crops, because the farmer has sold his 
cotton to the soil bank—how is he going to borrow money to be able 
to buy 5 or 10 tons of fertilizer to work his others crops with? He 
cannot. 

We have some bankers on this committee that will testify to that 
fact. I am sure we have one banker, at least, that will tell you. 

And I tell you, gentlemen, that in our State we are in a farm de- 
pression with this cotton program. The full effects will not be felt 
until next fall because in our State many children are clothed by 
families picking cotton in the fall. It is a big employment for the 
people of the community and they will lose that and— 

Mr. Asernetiy. And don’t you think that the soil bank has ag- 
gravated it? 

Mr. Topp. Aggravated? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Yes, mace it worse. 

Mr. Topp. Sure, the way it is administered. 

Mr. Asernetiy. I do not think it makes any difference how it is 
administered it is still bad. When you take that land out of cultiva- 
tion, you take out the turnover money. 

Mr. Topp. Sure. 

Mr. Poage. And when you talk about the crop, the whole benefit 
from the crop production, the individual does not get that crop, the 
community gets the crop. 

Mr. Topp. That is right. 

Something else has happened. We have more people on welfare in 
our State than we ever had before. With 3 million people, with 1,500,- 
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000 depending on farm income, we now have 250,000 people in our 
State who are depending on some form of relief. 

And I promise you gentlemen that you can go to some county seats, 
the day they give out commoditi ies, and you w ill see more people there 
than in 1931, ‘hot only in 1 county but in all of the 67 counties. Many 
farm people are on direct relief. ; 

Mr. Cootry. May I ask one question, which I hope will make it 
clear. 

Why is Alabama in worse shape than some other States? The rea- 
son for asking that question is because in one of our counties in North 
Carolina they recently had a situation that I know you have in 
Alabama. 

Mr. Topp. I think that I can answer you. For instance, in Law- 
rence County 96 percent of their income is from cotton, and in your 
State, for instance, you have tobacco allotments and I believe we have 
7 counties that have corn allotments and a few counties have a little 
peanut acreage, but cotton today is still our basic crop, and I feel like 
many of the other States have other crops, those they have allotments 
on, and they have other cash crops. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I understand that, but you have this situation in Ala- 
bama where you have lost cotton acreage. My recollection is that you 
lost more than some other States. 

Mr. Topp. I think it is true that we have. I will say this to you 
fellows, I think something that would help in solving the situation. I 

‘alled the State ASC committee which is there, I ¢ valled them for infor- 
mation and many times they refused to give it to me, the commissioner 
of agriculture in the State. 

I feel that somebody ought to be on that State committee from the 
State level that is elected from the people. You know the way it is 
being administered, the State committee is appointed by the national 
secretary and then I cannot get to it—and when you are talking about 
appealing, we have already proven that we cannot get any appeal, 
because the boys from Washington, they come down and they brain- 
wash those boys. 

I would like to say that I want to see somebody there from the State, 
[ don’t care whether it is the governor of the State or whoever, some- 
body who will serve in the farmer’s interest instead of the national 
secretary and I believe it will improve in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Arkansas, and every other place. I think that you folks would get 
some information that you don’t get now. 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Bell, a moment ago you indicated that the farm- 
ers rented on a fiscal-year basis, and if the acreage is planted, all is 
well, but if it is not planted, then the county loses that acreage. 

Mr, Bet. That is right. 

Mr. Cooter. If that happens to a great degree, it is plain to see 
that the county and State allotment will suffer and Poe each 
individual farmer will suffer. 

Mr. Betu. That is right. 

Mr. Cooxry. I would like to know to what degree that happens in 
Alabama. He said that the ASC will not give him the information. 
Did you say that? 

Mr. Topp. They will not give you that information, they won’t 
tell me how many acres they rented last week into the soil bank 
and would not even tell me how much money they get in Alabama. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. That is very unusual, and I am not saying that 
I question your testimony, I do not, but in my State the ASC man- 
ager of our State voluntarily gives our delegation a report every 15 
days as to the quantity of acres in the soil bank and they even supply 
a map showing the percentage of par ticipation in every county. 

So, I am just surprised. I am not questioning } your statement, but 
I am surprised that the State manager in Alabama and perhaps 
some other States are not doing that thing. People are entitled to 
that information. 

Mr. Topp. I think they are, too, and I think that the commissioner 
of agriculture in any State needs those figures to operate on. 

Mr. Anernetuy. At any rate, I think that the people are entitled 
to know, so that they will know what is going on. 

The Cuamman. Do you have a man on the State committee that 
grows cotton ? 

Mr. Topp. I would think so; I do not know him personally but I 
know there is one that has been a cotton farmer, he had cotton acre- 
age, because I heard him say he lost his acreage, so I know 1 has 
grown cotton and it may be 1 of the other 2 have. 

In our State we did not have but 2 men for a long time, and I do 
not know why, and at least 1 of those has grown cotton. 

Now I say to you in closing, gentlemen, that our State needs at 
least 1,500,000 acres of cotton if we are to have a sound farm economy. 
Anything less than that will not carry our farm families at a stand- 
ard of living where they can stay on the farm. 

The Cuarrman. What is your allotment ? 

Mr. Topp. 1,028,000 acres. In 1953 we had 1,600,000. We lost 
600,000 since 1953. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Referring to what the witness has said about 
these agricultural areas, that are losing population, the same thing is 
happening i in Missouri, where I know that Missouri is going : lose a 
Congressman in our rural representation. In the last 20 years it has 
gone down 50 percent. 

I might say that we do have some legislation introduced which I 
think would correct the thing that you are complaining about. 

As Mr. Abernethy has brought out, some of these State committees, 
in some States, work differently than others, and I know that we had 
considerable trouble in Missouri in getting that. However, we think 
that we have got that now. We do have several bills which ‘have been 
introduced to have it changed. 

Mr. Topp. Affecting the State committee? 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. Topp. That is fine. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. And one of the provisions of this legislation 
that has been proposed is that they would have at least 1 of the 3 mem- 
bers of the State committees elected by the county members. 

“In other words, this is set up as a farm-operating program, but 
during the last 3 or 4 years it has gotten away from that and we are 
trying to restore that, and we hope that within a short time this whole 
committee will have an opportunity to act on that legislation so that 
we can assure you that the program will be carried on as originally 
intended, and we do want to restore it. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant. I want to compliment him. I know Mr. Todd. He 
has done a fine job. 

Now, I notice that you said something about warehouses, and I 
believe you say you only had 300 making applications this year. 

Mr. Topp. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. Now, for your information, I might say that when 
the Secretary of Agr iculture, Mr. Benson, was traveling earlier this 
year, I told him that they were very muc h. concerned in Alabama and 
their situation as to the effect that the soil bank would have on the 
local businesses, the fertilizer dealer, the warehouseman and others, 
and I believe that he replied to that with a statement to the effect 
that the economic shock would be very small indeed and would not 
affect it—but I think that is not being borne out at the present time. 

Mr. Topp. Well, I tell you, Congressman, Mr. Benson is not inter- 
ested in Alabama. When I write him a letter explaining a situation 
to him, one of his assistants away down the line writes me about a 
four-page letter, trying to explain to me that I am not correct, when 
I am on the home front and know it is true. 

Mr. Grant. Well, I think you will find that the members of the 
Agricultural Committee, regardless of what section of the country 
they are from, are interested in all of the farmers. You will find 
that they are just as much interested in the farmers in Alabama as 
in their own States. 

Mr. Topp. I know they are helping us and by the freeze they saved 
us. 

The Cuarrman. And I want to say to those of you from the State 
of Alabama that George Grant is and has been a stanch friend of the 
farmer all of the years he has been a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House. 

Who is our next witness ? 


Mr. Jones of Alabama. Mr. Mauldin. 
STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. MAULDIN, FARMER, LEIGHTON, ALA. 


Mr. Mavtprn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will try to confine 
my testimony and make it short. 

First, I would like to present this document setting forth our posi- 
tion: 


Cotton farmers of Alabama recommend to the Congress the following legisla- 
tion for 1957: 

1. No farm shall be allotted for 1957 or for any subsequent year an acreage to 
be planted to cotton which is less than the national average reduction percent- 
agewise, based upon the measured history years of 1953 and 1950. 

(While the national average allotment reduction has been approximately 
30 percent since the year 1953, some Alabama cotton counties have been cut 
over 40 percent and some farms have been cut as high as 69 percent.) 

2. We recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture be required to continue 
exporting cotton so long as it can be exported at a cost to the Government which 
is less than the cost of displaced production and that such exports be maintained 
at such a level as to allow the increase in production of cotton to restore farms 
which have received an inequitable allotment cut. 

(Under such a provision the Government can export 2 bales of cotton for 
the same cost of taking 1 acre of cotton out of production under the present 
program. This could save money, save the cotton farmer, and save the 
cotton industry of the South.) 
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3. We recommend that the Congress set up a commission composed of one 
cotton farmer from each major cotton-producing State to study and to place 
annually before the Agriculture Committees of Congress their recommendations 
for legislation, if any be necessary, relating to the production and marketing of 
cotton. 

(It is the belief of the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee that the 
Congress wants first to know the truth before enacting legislation, and 
when the truth is given to Congress that that body acts in the best interests of 
the American people. ) 

I would like to attempt to answer the question Mr. Cooley raised a 
moment ago. 

I certainly appreciate being here and I know that there is not 
much about farming that I could tell you gentlemen of this com 
mittee. You have your own farms and you have experienced the 
same difficulties in making your farm pay that I have, so really there 
is very little that I could tell you about this subject. But I would 
like te tell you a little bit about our situation down there in our own 
county in Alabama that probably you might not know about. 

I would like to talk with you for a few minutes about the need 
for equity in the cotton laws as they are administered because there 
is no equity in those cotton laws as they are being administered. I 
do not feel that there is any equity to be found in the present cotton 
allotment law as it is administered. 

According to Webster, he defines “equity” as ‘“ustice, just regard 
for right or claim, impartiality.” None of these definitions fit the 
present cotton law as administered. So, therefore, we say, we mem- 
bers of the Alabama Hardship C ommittee, we respectfully. request you 
gentlemen to incor porate our equity prov ision or some better provision 
into the cotton law for 1957. 

To be specific: The present law has reduced national cotton pro 
duction by approximate ‘ly 20 percent since 1953 and since 1949—16.36 
million bales in 1953, 13.11 million in 1956—but my section of Alabama 
has suffered reduction since those years of more than double that 
percentage figure. For example : Colbert County produced 32,000 
bales on 47,000 acres, grossing $5.5 million in 1949. In 1956 ( oles art 
County’s production had been cut to 16.000 bales on 22,000 acres, 
grossing only $2.5 million. This is a cut in acreage, production, and 
income of more than 50 percent. 

The result of this reduction has been disastrous on the farm econ- 
omy of this county. Our neighboring county of Lawrence has seen 
its farm income go down from $13.4 million to $7.2 million, but the 
loss in annual cotton income has been more than $7 million. 

On the other hand, some sections have produced more cotton in 
1956 than they had ever produced in history. You can find that in 
the Cotton Digest for November 1956 on page 22. A 20-county area 
near the Mexican border produced more cotton in 1956 than ever 
before; even after 4 vears of so-called reductions. 

Mr. Cootry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Mauldin. 

Mr. Mavutprn. Alabama has suffered 73 percent as much as the 
entire national cotton acreage reduction since the first recent allot- 
ment year of 1950. According to United States Department of Agri- 
culture figures Alabama is allotted, for 1957, 265,000 acres less than 
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it planted in 1950, while the Nation has been allotted only 562,000 
acres less than it planted in 1950. 

‘To be more specific, my farm, which has more than 100 men, women, 
and children living on it depending upon the production of cotton for 

» living, has been “reduced from a normal history according to ASC 
rec ords of 600 acres, to only 274.4 acres for 1957, 

Gentlemen, as you can very readily see, the present law which we 
are asking relief from will completely destroy my farm, my county, 
and my section of the State so far as agriculture : and cotton production 
is concerned—and yet will not curb the national production down to 
domestic consumption levels. 

For further evidence of how the cotton allotment law has been 
used to reduce the Southeast’s share in the national cotton production, 
we see in the United States Department of Agriculture’s publication 
that under the present program the Western States have increased 
their share of the national cotton production from 4.4 percent of the 
total crop in the 1930’s to 19 percent in 1956, which is an alltime high 
for these States. At the same time this report shows that the South- 
east with a historical 61.7 percent of the national cotton production 
has been cut down to 52 percent in 1956. It further reports the loss 
in income resulting from this confiscation of the cotton South’s acreage 
lowered this area’s income by more than $213 million in 1956 as 
compared to 1955, and during this same period the Western States 
so favored by this law as administered had their cotton income boomed 
by more than $80 million, 

Now, Mr. Cooley, answering the question you asked as to the reason 
why Alabama has lost more acreage than other States, possibly there 
are a number of factors, but one of the major factors is that the Gov- 
ernment has not kept faith with the farmer. 

We had a review case down there, and they had people there from 
the Department of Agriculture from Washington and one of them 
testified under oath—there was a statement from Mr. Benson setting 
the cotton acreage for 1957 at a certain figure, different from what 
it was—testified that he could not take the history of any given farm 
and determine the effect, take all of the pertinent facts and informa- 
tion and tell how that farm is going to be affected by that change in 
the national allotment, unless he knew the county and State figures. 

The farmer cannot tell from the present program what is in store 
for him and what is expected from him and what it takes on his part 
to meet the requirements. 

Back in 1951 and 1952 when we had these free-planting years, Ala- 
bama planted- in 1950 they planted and got credit for 1,300,000 
acres; In 1953 they planted and got credit for 1,650,000 acres; but in 
1952 and 1951 they only got credit for having planted 1,500,000 acres. 

Now, it could be that the figures for 1951 and 1952 were under, 
whereas in other States the 1951 figures were overfigures. 

Even worse, during 1951, 1952, and 1953 the farmers in Alabama, 
and I am sure the States, were asked to report to the ASC committee 
what the cotton acreage on their farm was and they turned in these 
reports in our county, in our section of Alabama and they laid in 
the county office there for a couple of years and then back in 1953, 
when they were getting ready to make the 1954 allotment, they added 
all of those up and said, “This is w ay above what the ASC has given 
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credit for, so we will adjust your farm arbitrarily to a figure that will 
come down to that ASC.” 

So you have a situation where a man that may have underdone it 
whenever he was reporting his acreage was away above what he 
might have done—but even worse than that they told these farmers 
that the Department of Agriculture did and we brought in testi- 
mony at the hearing, that the ASC told these farmers when they ad- 
justed these acres down that it would not affect their 1954 allotment 
and they implied by that that it would not affect their future years’ 
allotments, and this was not true, because it did affect the allotment. 

Mr. Apernetuy. May I ask you this question: Who told them the 
readjustment would not affect that ? 

Mr. Mavuxpin. The ASC. 

Mr. Aserneruy. The ASC office in Alabama ? 

Mr. Mavtprn. That is right. The ASC in Colbert County, to be 
specific. 

Mr. Aprernetuy. Now, if they adjusted as they did in all States, 
regardless of what they told them, I think anyone realizes it would 
affect their allotment. 

Mr. Mavutprn. Well, if they had studied the law I am sure they 
would think so. I thought it would—— 

Mr. Asernetruy. And it did. 

Mr. Mautprn. It certainly did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now, what they reported was what they said they 
had planted ? 

Mr. Maupin. In our county they had it measured in’ 1953 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is not my question. You said what they 
reported—do you know how much they had planted ? 

Mr. Maupin. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. ABerNEtTHY. Well, will you make a guess? 

Mr. Maupin. Well, I would imagine it would be in excess of what 
they have given credit for having pla iunted in some areas. 

Mr. Anernerny. All right. If they did report in excess of what 
they planted, what else could the department do except readjust the 
figures ? 

Mr. Mavutorn. Well, I don’t know what else they could do except 
not use those 2 years for history years, they could have done that, 
because they did not have any accurate figures on them, so why use 
them ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. They had to use them because, whether right or 
wrong, the law required them to use such figures. 

Mr. Mauuprn. That is right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is the reason, 

Mr. Mavtrorn. That is it, right there. 

Mr. AserNetuy. Farmers reported they had planted 37 million 
acres of cotton. Do you think they planted 37 million acres? 

Mr. Maupin. No, sir; I don’t think they planted 37 million acres. 

Mr. Apernetuy. So what else could the department do except read- 
just to what would be a reasonable figure on planting ? 

Mr. Maupin. Well, if the law told them they hi: ad to adjust down, 
it should have provided equitable means instead of just an arbitr: ary 
adjustment. They should have made an effort to determine from the 
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history and production records from the farm. We have that history, 
it is available. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I understand they did. 

Mr. Maupin. Well, if they use that—well, let me compare. Col- 
bert County in 1949 produced 47,000 acres of cotton which was meas- 
ured; in 1953 they measured again and it measured 38,000 acres, but 
in 1951 and 1952 ‘they only got credit for having planted something 
over 33,000 acres. So I believe it would be reasonable to assume that 
Colbert County certainly had planted more than that for which they 
got credit for having planted in those years. 

Mr. Aperneruy. | will agree on this. I don’t think there is any 
question but that penalties were imposed on some farmers and some 
advantages given to others. I had the same problem in my State. 
I feel that some of my counties failed to get credit for all of their 
history. I do not think there was a county, in my State that did not 
contend that it planted more than it was given credit for. I think, 
however, we must concede that these people are human and we must 
assume that they would try to do the right thing. It would have been 
absolutely impossible for them to determine precisely what had been 
planted, because in order to have determined that 

Mr. Mauuprn. It would have been impossible, but if I had been the 
administrator of the ASC office and if a man would come in and 
report that he had planted so many acres, I would have been very 
hesitant to dispute it, if I did not know whether he did or did not. 

Mr. Poaae. I think there was earlier a statement that was made by 
the Department of Agriculture in connection with that. 

We had the same thing that you had in Alabama and every county 
in my district reported they planted more cotton than they were given 
credit for, if I recall correctly. 

I realize that you have to cut down, but it seems to me that under 
any system of justice that they should have allowed the individual 
who could come in and bring in some measurement or some proof or 
with some testimony on it, ‘he should have been allowed to at least 
overcome their presumption that he was lying, by producing evidence 
to show what the acreage actually was. And it seems to me that they 
should have allowed it to the man who showed them with evidence 
that he had planted 60 acres of cotton but they had only given him 
credit for 15. They should have made him an adjustment on the 
basis of the facts that he presented. That would have saved a great 
many honest men and it would not have hurt anybody, and so it seems 
to me that that is where the Department of Agriculture failed in re- 
fusing to accept any evidence, because they knew that their across- 
the-board proposition was not correct and they knew it could not be 
correct and they knew some people could present evidence and they 
refused to hear everybody. 

Mr. Mavutpin. It certainly discouraged the producer by telling him 
even if he did produce it did not have any effect. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, the next thing, if we ever have another 
freeze year, the cotton farmer is going “to fear that if he tells the 
truth he will be penalized, but if he inflates his history he will expect 
to get more nearly what he planted. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you mean to imply that a Texan has to be encour- 
aged to tella lie? |Laughter.] 
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The Cuarrman. There is nothing we can do about it today, we all 
lost acres. Proceed, Mr. Mauldin. 

Mr. Maupin. Gentlemen, I ask you is there any equity in this law 
which has taken away from our people their right to make an honest 
living in the way in which tradition has t: wight them. Is there any 
equity in this law which has discriminated : against these people who 
for years have brought billions of dollars of foreign money into this 
country through the sale of their cotton abroad? Is there any equity 
in this law which has ruined a people who have furnished this country 
with the food and fiber to fight more than 5 major wars and numerous 
“police ores 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that the cotton allotment program as 
it is being administered is merely a complicated procedure for moving 
the South’s birthright, its right to produce cotton, to other States 
where cheap alien labor is used to grow cotton at cut-rate costs, in 
competition with good United States citizens in Alabama and the 
Southeast. This law has not protected the Colbert County cotton 
farmer but has been used to confiscate his right to produce, and give 
this right to someone else, who, because of a geographical or political 
location, is better situated to take advantage of the inequities in the 
law. 

As an example of the extreme hardship, inequities, injustices, im- 
posed upon me and my people by this inequitable program, 1 submit 
the following reprint of four articles which appeared in the Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal of March 26, 27, 28, 1956. The articles 
tell of the increase in crime, the abandonment of farms, bankruptcy, 
thousands on relief, and other deplorable results of the Government’s 
abuse of its powers. Gentlemen, I assure you that in the year since 
these reports were made the situation has worsened drastically. 

This cotton law has taken away 50 percent of our cotton acreage, and 
cut our price to 77 percent of what is considered fair thereby reducing 
our gross income to 381% percent of normal. During this same time 
our costs have risen at least 20 percent and the result has been disas- 
trous. Surely this is neither fair or necessary at this time of great 
industrial progress and prosperity. 

Gentlemen, in the name of honor, fair play, and decency I appeal 
to you to correct these inequities by writing an equity provision in 
the law which would allow those in the Southeast who depend upon 
the production of cotton for their livelihood to at least have a chance 
to make a meager living until a better means is made known to them. 

Inasmuch as it has been demonstrated by the USDA and by state- 
ments furnished you earlier today that cotton can be exported at half 
the cost of displacing that same count of production, we implore you 
to continue exports at such a level whereby all farms which are now 
below par may have their 1957 allotments raised to a fair and reason- 
able figure which is in keeping with the national average reduction, 
and still not increase the carryover. Surely this can be done so that 
the thousands of farmers in our area can at least have an even break 
under the laws. 

It is the belief of the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee that 
the Congress wants to know the truth and once the truth is made 
known, then fair and just laws will result. It is in keeping with 
this basic belief that we have suggested the establishing of a commis- 
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sion to be composed of one cotton farmer from each major cotton 
producing State. This commission could serve to advise with the 
Congress and provide the ground-level knowledge of the cotton pro- 
duction industry and would permit a continuous study of the cotton 
farm situation and how the farmers are being affected by laws and 
administrative regulations, which has heretofore apparently been 
lacking. Such a commission could, if the Congress desired, see that 
the USDA was administering its regulations | in keeping with the 
intent of the Congress, and if adequ: ately financed could contribute 
substantially to many worthwhile studies, and even aid in the prepara 
tion of valuable, fair and equitable farm legislation. 

No doubt if the members of this proposed commission were ap- 
pointed by the congressional delegations of the respective States, this 
commission could perform a service far beyond the meager expense 
which it would be to the Government; therefore, we implore you to 
give this idea the most serious consideration and thought. 

For further proof of the gross inequity which has resulted by the 
administration of this obviously out-dated law I cite the following 
tables: 

National reductions 


Acreage Reduction Percentage 
Year | planted to 1957 reduced to 
1957 
icres 
1950 17, 948, 124 362, 661 2 
1951 28, 195, OOK 10, 709, 537 37 
1952 27, 186, 000 9, 600, 527 35 
1953 25, 244, 000 7, 658, 537 30 
1954 2 21, 379, 358 3, 793, 895 17 
1955 18, 113, 208 527, 545 3 
1956 117, 391, 304 2 194, 159 71.11 
! Allotted. 2 Increase, 
Colbert County farms 
National Farm K-202 | Farm K-88 Farm K-46 
Period of decrease in allocated acreage percentage percentage percentage percentage 
} reduction reduction reduction reduction 
1953 to 1954 15, 30 40. 38 35. 00 46, 25 
1954 to 1955 ‘ 15. 20 16. 53 14. 81 16. 54 
1955 to 1956 3. 98 10. 00 10. 00 10. 00 
1956 to 1957 11.11 2. 59 2. 59 2.59 
Net reduction, 1953 to 1957 —30. 30 — 54. 80 52. 40 ~ 58. 80 


' Increases. 


These tables clearly indicate that no matter what reduction the 
Nation has taken that the farms in Colbert County which depend upon 
the production of cotton as their chief source of income take a reduc- 
tion far in excess of the national cut, and that the aggregate percent- 
age reduction is almost double the national aggregate reduction over 
their period involved. If the farm histories were shown for the years 
prior to 1953 it would show an even greater discrimination against 
these farms as compared to the nation: al reduction percentagewise. 

Genalemen, in reflecting upon these inequities, their importance to 
those who have suffered them, and what to do about them, put vour- 
self in the farmers place if you can, and imagine if you will what your 
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attitude would be in that situation. Doing this, I am sure that you will 
ultimately come to the conclusion that something must be done, and 
that it must be done, and that it must be done at once 

We have shown by earlier testimony the unequal competitive posi- 
tion the present laws have put the southern cotton in as compared to 
the Mexican border farmer who can use alien labor, fast tax writeoffs 
on irrigation and production equipment, and who ‘has an expanding 
allotment—but let us think about the laws which put the southern 
farmer in an unequal position when competing with the synthetic fiber 
manufacturer who can depreciate for tax purposes at fast or slow 
rates every dollar of his investment. However, the cotton farmer’s 
greatest investment, his farmland, cannot be depreciated for tax pur- 
poses nor is there any means for capital recovery except after the full 
income tax is paid at normal rates. With the present high tax rates 
it should be obvious that the farmer, at best, can hope to make a livi ing, 
and should the unexpected happen and he shows a nice profit, nothing 

an be saved for the poor crop year after taxes are paid and living and 
business expenses are paid. Therefore, the way things stand, the 
farmer loses all when misfortune hits him but he is unable to save any- 
thing when good fortune comes his way, if it ever should. 

There are many other things which should and doubtless will be 
brought up before this committee at this hearing, but I will not impose 
further upon the kindness of you gentlemen in granting me this 
time to present to you the hope lessness of our situation—much of 
which has been brought about by inequities in the law as it has been 
administered. 

In closing, I cannot emphasize too strongly the seriousness of the 
situation and the necessity for immediate emergency action from this 
body. 1958 may be too late. 

I would like to submit some additional information as part of your 
record. 

I have a series of articles from the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, about this area in Alabama that we are speaking about, the 
Tennessee Valley area, and they tell how it has resulted in increases 
in crime and they tell how many have been forced on relief, 17,000 
out of 28,000 in a county. 

The Cuamrman. You may file those. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal] 


Corron ACREAGE Cuts ToRPEDO ECONOMIC SHIP OF ALABAMA—NORTHERN AREA 
Hurt Worst AS FAMILIES Quit FARMS FOR STABLE INCOME IN INDUSTRY- 
Some May Be Forcep ONTO WELFARE ROLLS 


(First of three articles, by William Boozer) 


Decatur, ALA., March 26.—The Alabama farmers’ economic ship is sinking and 
many cottongrowers have jumped overboard. 

In this State, as elsewhere in the South, members of farm families and farms 
are decreasing. There is a marked trend away from farming as a livelihood to 
jobs in industry and other more stable work. 

Cuts in cotton quotas are forcing many small farmers out of farming. Many 
are too old or unqualified for other work. Tenant houses stand vacant in ghostly 
indication of the economic squeeze prevalent throughout north Alabama. 

In the opinion of one area banker, “It’s got to the place that if the small farm 
operator can just pay out he’s doing fine. His future is pretty slim under such 
conditions.” 
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ALL IN AREA SUFFER 


Cottongrowers, big and little, are suffering. So are ginners, fertilizer dealers, 
farm implement agencies, and business in general. The economy of this rich 
Tennessee Valley region is threatened. 

The reason is that north Alabama counties have received cuts in 1956 cotton 
allotments of up to 50 percent of preallotment years. Some cottongrowers have 
received cuts up to 75 percent. 

Altogether, 60 Alabama counties figure in severe cotton acreage cuts. The 
State’s other seven counties, all in southeast Alabama, have received increases 
in allotments for 1956 over 1955. All are slight. 

Statewide, Alabama in 1956 has been allotted 1,025,141 acres for cotton. In 
1953, without controls, Alabama cotton farmers planted 1,630,000 acres—604,859 
acres more than the 1956 quota. 

Farmers in north Alabama’s Lawrence County, who planted 77,000 acres of 
eotton in 1949, have been allotted 37,628 acres this year. The 1955 acreage was 
42,700; 1954, 50,659. 

R. L. Layton, Sr., planter and insurance man at Leighton, in Colbert County, 
views the cottongrowers’ plight this way: 

“The little man is being forced out of farming and in many cases onto welfare 
rolls. If we have a bad year and make a bad crop we will never have faced a 
worse crisis.” 

WORST SINCE DEPRESSION 


Says H. S. Sargent, executive vice president and cashier of the Bank of 
Leighton: “From an agricultural standpoint, we haven’t had anything to compare 
with the present farm situation since the depression. We would be in one awful 
shape if we had no industries, and they are by no means taking up the slack.” 

Stanley Wyatt, president of the State National Bank of Decatur, confirmed that 
demands for loans are not as great this year as last. 

“Thus, we expect our volume to be down this year,” he said. ‘The answer to 
our problem is more cotton acreage.” 

He asked, “How are you going to get it?” 

Barrett C. Shelton, editor and publisher of the Decatur Daily, described the 
current cotton situation in two words: “It’s ridiculous.” 

What’s back of the cottongrowers’ problem? King Cotton is moving his domain 
to California and other western States. He’s moving from Alabama because 
Alabama farmers have failed to plant allotted acreage. They didn’t make that 
mistake in California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Cotton allotments are assigned various States on the basis of a 5-year planting 
record. Under the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act as amended, counties face 
allotment cuts when farmers fail to plant as much as 10 percent of their allot- 
ments, 

ONE INJURES ALL 


“That means that when a farmer neglects to plant his allotment by 10 percent 
and the county acreage is decreased, my allotment is cut regardless of whether 
I planted all my acreage,” said Ed Mauldin of Leighton and Town Creek. 

Mr. Mauldin, 30-year-old farm implement dealer, ginner, and farmer, likened 
the penalty to “finding one man guilty of a crime, then imposing a fine on some- 
one else.” 

The squeeze has prompted a grassroots campaign for immediate relief through 
freezing acreage at 1955 levels. At work feverishly is a Cotton Hardship Com- 
mittee, which is circulating petitions in eight southeastern States calling for 
congressional approval of freeze bills. 

The committee, with headquarters at Decatur, is seeking review of the 1938 
law and subsequent amendment “to place the allotment of cotton on an indi- 
vidual farm basis rather than upon State and county quotas as is now provided.” 

A bill introduced in the House by Representative Robert Jones, Democrat, 
of Alabama, in January, calls for increasing State allotments for 1956 to amounts 
equal to 1955 in States receiving allotment decreases and increasing the 1956 
national acreage allotment accordingly. 

The bill has been approved by the House Agriculture Subcommittee on Cotton 
and sent to the Department of Agriculture for study and recommendations. It 
faces approval by the full House Agriculture Committee before being con- 
sidered by the House. 

Time is short. The planting season is days away in north Alabama. This 
State’s cottongrowers are hoping for relief, and that it won’t be too late. 
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NortTH ALABAMA FACES CRISIS WITH UNEQUAL CoTTON QuoTtA—Top CAsH Crop 
ror 16 CouNTIES SLASHED 10 PERCENT BELOW 1955 ALLOTMENTS WHILE LEVELS 
IN West CLIMB HIGHER OR REMAIN STABLE 


(Second of three articles by William Boozer) 


Decatur, ALA., March 27.—The squeeze is on in an area that once grew 65 
percent of the cotton in Alabama. 

Cotton remains the principal cash crop in the 16 counties of north Alabama, 
but it promises slim earnings for 1956. 

The plight faced by Alabama farmers is prompted by cuts in cotton allot- 
ments of.up to 50 percent under preallotment years, and 10 percent below 1955 
levels. Western States, meanwhile, have received increases in quotas or main- 
tained previous levels. 

The 1956 cotton allotment for the Nation has been placed at 17,391,304 acres. 
This compares with 25,244,000 acres for 1953, the last free-planting year. The 
load of 10 million tons a year, bales of cotton set by the Department of Agri- 
culture, is 6 million less than produced in 1953. 

Farm leaders in Alabama’s Colbert and Lawrence Counties point out that 
while the 1956 allotment is 4 percent lower than the 1955 acreage nationwide, 
cotton farmers in those two counties by being cut 10 percent under last year, 
are receiving cuts of 24% times as much as the national average. 


“UNFAIR,” IS TYPICAL CRY 


“Unfair,” is a ery being echoed throughout north Alabama. “Gross in- 
equity,” “ruinous trend,” and “discrimination” are typical verbal reactions to 
what is térmed “confiscation of Alabama's cotton acreage.” 

Henry Stanley, 25-year-old Negro who sharecrops 40 acres 8 miles northeast 
of Leighton in Colbert County, is unconcerned at the moment with parity, 
soil bank and cost prices. 

He admittedly knows little about economics and congressional concern or 
uneoncern of farming. 

But he knows how to raise cotton. And he knows that his 1956 cotton allot- 
ment of 9.7 acres is 16.3 acres under the 26 acres he raised in 1953. 

Henry is supporting his wife, 3 children, mother, 6 young sisters, 2 young 
brothers, and 3 nieces and nephews. None has been on a welfare roll, he said. 
He is working at Union Aluminum Co. in Sheffield for $50 a week, but has no 
assurance of how long the job will hold out. 


HIS CASH IS SPENT 


Last year, after paying debts incurred from crops and making payments on 
a tractor. he had $200. That's gone and he’s negotiating for a loan of $600 to 
make his 1956 crop. 

Mack Stevenson, Negro sharecropper in Lawrence County, has never been 
on public welfare in his 71 years. 

Mack farmed 125 acres of cotton in 1953. He raised 50 acres last year and this 
year will farm 45 acres of cotton. 

Once a month, he goes to Town Creek for commodity surplus foods for himself, 
his wife, and eight children. 

W. J. Lee, Jr., Lawrence County planter and member of the Alabama Legisla 
ture, said before controls he planted between 450 and 500 acres of cotton and 
had 25 tenant families on his land. His 1956 allotment is 217 acres and he has 
17 tenants. 

Further evidence that large operators are being hurt as well as small farmers 
is given by Royce Sims, 32, farmer and ginner who owns 600 acres and rents 
another 1,400 in Morgan County 6 miles west of Decatur. 


DROPS TO 340 ACRES 


Mr. Sims raised 600 acres of cotton in 1953, 450 in 1954, and 396 in 1955. His 
1956 allotment is 340 acres. 

Five of Mr. Sims’ fifteen tenant families have “turned themselves away” from 
his farmland since November. Heads of the displaced families are working at a 
nearby stone company or in sawmills. 

Sam McClendon, Lawrence County farm agent, said there are 800 farmers in 
that county allotted less than 5 acres of cotton each this year. “At best, their 
gross income off their main cash crop will be $700,” the county agent said. 
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SPECTER OF EconOMIC FAILURE FAMILIAR TO NoRTH ALABAMIANS—SvURPLus Foop 
lreEMs GOING 'tro Recorp NUMBERS—CRIMES OF LARCENY SHOW GREAT INCREASE— 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS ARE ForcED Out OF BUSINESS 


(Last of three articles, by William Boozer) 


Decatur, ALA., March 28.—Commodity surplus food items are going to record 
numbers of persons in much of north Alabama. 

In 1 county during the past year, 500 homes have lost electric service because 
of nonpayment of bills. 

Crimes of larceny are on the increase in the same county. 

For all this, farm leaders blame severe slashes in cotton acreage allotments. 

In 60 of Alabama’s 67 counties, 1956 cotton acreage quotas are as much as 50 
percent under acreage planted in preallotment years. 

Dirt farmers, facing 1956 slashes of 10 percent under 1955 quotas, are hard 
hit. Farmers are afraid to think what will be their economic status if 1956 is a 
drought year or the boll weevil takes a big bite. 

According to Lester Reed of Moulton, who directs the commodity surplus 
program in Lawrence County, 3,343 families received commodity surplus foods 
in the county during the past 2 weeks. 

With families averaging 5 persons each, that means almost 17,000 persons are 
being issued commodity surpluses in Lawrence County. The county’s population 
is 28,000. 

SOUP LINES REMEMBERED 


“We didn't have that many people in soup lines during the height of the de- 
pression,” said Sam McClendon, Lawrence County farm agent. 

Mr. McClendon reports an increase in larceny incidence of 400 percent in the 
county. He attributes the increase to the “depressed state” of farmers. 

A young tenant farmer in the county was jailed recently for stripping wiring 
from five vacant tenant houses and selling it. The landowner said he will not 
prosecute. 

Industries in north Alabama are absorbing some of the displaced farm labor. 
Lawrence County, however, has only two industries. Both are clothing factories, 
and together they employ less than 200 persons. 

In Colbert County 11,004 persons were issued commodity surplus foods March 
14. The county’s population is about 42,000. 

“TI don’t see how the farmers’ situation could get any worse,” said C. C. Guthrie 
of Cherokee, commodity surplus supervisor for Colbert County. “The small 
farmer has lost heart—he’s giving up.” 


NO AGRICULTURAL GROWTH 


“There is no growth agriculturally in this area whatsoever,” said Ed Mauldin 
of Leighton and Town Creek, a ginner, farmer and International Harvester Co. 
dealer, “Farming people are just trying to hold their own until the crisis passes. 

“The shaky position of farm service and supply businesses is illustrated by the 
fact that there were 38 farm implement dealerships in 5 northwest Alabama 
counties in 1953, and there are 30 now,’ Mr. Mauldin said. “In addition to 
the 8 that have gone out of business, 8 others have changed ownership 1 or more 
times.” 

W. L. Hartzog of Decatur, zone manager for International Harvester, said 
cotton acreage cuts in the 12 north Alabama counties in his zone are “definitely” 
reflected in declining sales of farm implements—principally tractors, cottonpick- 
ers, and mounted implements. The zone’s 18 dealers sold 35 cottonpickers in 
1953, Mr. Hertzog said, and 4 in 1955. 


“WE'RE BEING RUINED” 


Preuit Simms of Preuit Simms & Son Feed & Seed Co. at Decatur said, “We're 
being ruined. Farmers are bewildered by this thing.” 

Mr. Simms said his firm usually sells 5,000 tons of fertilizer a year. “So far 
this year, we've sold less than S800 tons, and we expect to sell no more than 
3,000 tons,” he said. 

Resolutions asking for emergency relief by Congress through freezing of 
1956 acreage at 1955 levels have been passed by the Alabama Legislature, the 
Alabama Bankers Association and the Alabama-llorida Cottonseed Products 
Association. 
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“There are a lot of people wanting to stay on farms but none want to starve to 
death,” declared Burrett C. Shelton, editor and publisher of the Decatur Daily 
and a leader in a grassroots effort for relief. “‘There’s a lot of yah-yah about 
parity, but parity is of no value to our people if they don’t have the acreage.” 





ALABAMA PLANTERS Hit sy Corron Curs—QuvuoTaA ToppepD BY MISSISSIPPI AND 
ARKANSAS 


Alabama suffers more from cotton acreage cuts than some other cotton- 
producing States because that State failed to plant to the extent that certain 
other States did when no controls were in effect. 

Allotments are given individual States on the basis of 5-year planting records. 

Despite other States receiving larger acreage cuts statewide than has Alabama, 
the total 1956 acreage in Alabama is less, for instance, than in Mississippi and 
Arkansas. 

Mississippi has been allotted 1,646,562 acres for 1956, or 621,421 acres more 
than the 1,025,141 allotted Alabama. Arkansas’ 1,424,511 acreage for 1956 is 
399,370 acres more than given Alabama. Tennessee’s 1956 allotment is 563,491 
acres. 

In 1953, without controls, Alabama planted 1,630,000 acres of cotton, compared 
to 2,554,000 by Mississippi, and 2,112,000 by Arkansas. 

Si Corley, Mississippi commissioner of agriculture, yesterday said he has heard 
“of no more than the normal trend away from (Mississippi) farms.” He added, 
“T have heard of scattered cases of people abandoning cotton altogether because 
acreage is so small it doesn’t justify them planting it.” 

C. A. Vines, associate director of the Agricultural Extension Service in Arkan- 
sas, said he knows of no concerted move among Arkansas farmers to protest 
continued acreage cutbacks. He said dwindling cctton acreage does have “some 
tendency” to eliminate the small farmer from the State’s cotton-producing scene. 


Mr. Mautprn. And I have a letter from the office of Bryce Graham, 
circuit solicitor of the 31st Judicial Circuit, Colbert and Franklin 
Counties, Tuscumbia, Ala., dated February 22, 1957—well, let me 
read what he says: 


The situation might be likened to that of the displaced persons following the 
tragedy of the last war; in that they have been forced away and separated from 
their homes and only means of livelihood, which has been the soil and farms. 
As a result, they are left to wander hither and yon without any permanent means 
of employment or a place to live. Many of these individuals are becoming pro 
fessional vagrants and tramps. 

I am sincere in stating to you, and to whomever it may concern, that this is 
a real and tragic problem for which some solution must be devised. It is my 
humble opinion that, with an increased cotton acreage and a stabilized farm 
program for this traditionally cotton-producing area which would, in turn, 
provide more employment and security for these people, an important step will 
have been taken in the elimination of this tragic situation. 


The Cuatrman. The entire letter may go in the record. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
TuscuMBIA, ALA., February 22, 1957. 


The ALABAMA CoTTron HARDSHIP COMMITTEE, 
Care of Mr. Edward Mauldin, Leighton, Ala. 

Dear Srrs: As circuit solicitor of the 31st Judicial Circuit of Alabama, com 
prised of Colbert and Franklin Counties, I would like to state very briefly my 
observation and opinion as to the adverse conditions resulting from the present 
farm program of cotton-acreage reduction, as viewed from this office. 

As we all know, our farm economy and especially the production of cotton in 
this area has been the major source of employment and livelihood for the abun- 
dance of unskilled and semiskilled laborers located in this area. 

Within recent years, and more specifically within recent months, there has 
been a marked increase in nonsupport and delinquent family cases coming into 
the circuit court as a direct result of the decrease and the breakdown of this 
cotton farm economy. The court docket is rapidly becoming loaded with cases 
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against fathers and husbands who have left Franklin and Colbert Counties and 
gone into the Northern and Western States to seek individual maintenance for 
themselves while leaving behind their helpless wives and children. These fam- 
ilies which have, in the past, secured a livelihood, in many cases solely from the 
cotton farms, are now becoming a burden on the State and counties through 
welfare and other agencies for their existence. This situation is leading to an 
increase in delinquency, and crime in general, in addition to the direct and 
immediate nonsupport actions above referred to. 

The situation might be likened to that of the displaced persons following the 
tragedy of the last war, in that they have been forced away and separated from 
their homes and only means of livelihood, which has been the soil and farms. 
As a result, they are left to wander hither and yon without any permanent 
means of employment or a place to live. Many of these individuals are becoming 
professional vagrants and tramps. 

I am sincere in stating to you and to whomever it may concern, that this is 
a real and tragic problem for which some solution must be devised. It is my 
humble opinion that with an increased cotton acreage, and a stabilized farm pro- 
gram for this traditionally cotton-producing area, which would, in turn, provide 
more employment and security for these people, an important step will have been 
tuken in the elimination of this tragic situation. On the other hand, if the 
practice of the present administration of taking the cotton acreage of this area 
out of production, and thereby leaving this great army of agricultural employees 
stranded continues, the problem of broken homes, nonsupport, vagrancy, delin- 
quency, and all of the tragic results thereof is bound to continue and increase. 

Hoping that some solution to this problem, fair and just to all concerned, 
might be reached through the efforts of your committee, and the farseeing 
unselfish Members of our Congress and Government, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Bryce GRAHAM, Circuit Solicitor. 


Mr. Mauuptn. Thank you. That was a very strong statement that 
he made. 

I have another statement, being a letter dated March 8, 1957, from 
the law firm of Kirk, Rather & Hughston, of Tuscumbia, Ala., who 
has represented some of these people in their review committee hear- 
ings, and he tells of the almost impossibility of a farmer facing the 
review committee and the county committees and getting relief from 
some of these drastic acreage reductions. I would like to submit that 
for the record. 

The CHarrMan, So ordered. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Kirk, RATHER & HUGHSTON, 
Tuscumbia, Ala., March 8, 1957. 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES, UNITED STATE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : This letter is written with the strong hope that it will have some 
weight in effecting a change in the present cotton-acreage-allotment program. 

It is impossible for me in this letter to state the many reasons which convince 
me the present program is unjust and works a great hardship on the cotton 
farmers in the State of Alabama. 

The last so-called free cotton-planting year was in 1953 and my information is 
that the national average reduction is approximately 30 percent, while the 
average reduction in Colbert County, Ala., in the cases that have been brought 
to my knowledge, have been, in most instances, 50 to 60 percent 

During the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 I am advised that some agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture actually begged the farmers to voluntarily reduce their 
acreage, and the farmers were told, or otherwise led to believe, that the cotton 
acreage during those years would not be used in determining any subsequent 
allotment. As a result of this, many patriotic farmers voluntarily reduced their 
cotton acvreage to some extent. Contrary to the belief of local farmers, the free 
planting years were used as a yardstick and their 1954 allotment was based upon 
1953 acreage and prior year acreage. This, of itself, was an inequity, and, of 
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course, all allotments made after 1954 were based upon the 1954 allotment. The 
net result is obvious. 

Under the present regulations a farmer must appeal within a short period of 
time to a review committee, and the law strictly restricts their powers. After the 
review committee denies this appeal, and I make this statement advisedly, for 
to the date of this letter I know of no appeals that have been granted, then an 
appeal is provided to a court and the law also strictly limits what can be con- 
sidered by the court. 

Of course, this is all a technical procedure and the average farmer cannot 
handle the matter without the assistance of an attorney and most of the farmers, 
being small farmers, are not financially able to afford the services of an attorney 
in order to secure the extra acreage needed so as to make their living. 

Surely, this is not in keeping with free enterprise and our concept of democ- 
racy. The present program is doing more to drive the farmers away from the 
farm into the cities to seek a livelihood than has ever occured before in the 
history of this area. 

The situation in my opinion needs corrective action at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Yours truly, 
HaAro.tp V. HUGHSTON. 


Mr. Mavuupry. And I have a statement here signed by members of 
the Lions Club in Leighton, Ala., endorsing the equity provision and 
asking for relief. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Marcu 5, 1957. 

We the undersigned farmers, business and professional men, members of the 
Lions Club in the rural community of Leighton, Ala., respectfully request that 
the Senate and the Congress of the United States immediately enact some legis 
lation to take effect in 1957 which would give relief to the vast number of farmers 
in this area whose very survival is threatened by the drastic and inequitable 
reduction in cotton acreage. 

We further request that the Congress consider the following in the study of 
any future cotton legislation : 

1. An equity provision which would limit the reduction which could be imposed 
upon any one farm, based upon the farm’s normal free-planting acreage as com 
pared to the national reduction since some normal free-planting year. 

2. The continued exporting of cotton so long as it can be exported at a cost to 
the Government which is less than the cost of displacing an equal quantity of 
production. 

3. The Poague plan which would enable the Southeast to again engage in an 
expanding cotton production industry, rather than the present control type of 
program which has reduced acreage so severely in this area that the profitable 
preduction of cotton is virtually impossible. 

4. The establishing of a Commission composed of one cotton farmer from each 
major cotton producing State—to be appointed by the congressional delegation 
from the respective States, whose duty it would be to study the cotton allotment 
and related programs, make recommendations to the Congress concerning cotton 
laws, and see if the laws were being carried out as intended by the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
WESLEY M. SMITH 
k (And 30 others). 

Mr. Mavutprn. That is about all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mauldin, were those statements prepared for 
the benefit of the committee ? 

Mr. Mavtprn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you have asked for them to be incorporated 
in the record and they have been without objection. I thank you very 
much for your statement, Mr. Mauldin. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Jones, of Alabama. Mr. Martin. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK MARTIN, FARMER, DANVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank Martin. I live on and operate a 527-acre farm in Law- 
rence County, Ala. We operate this farm with 3 families and 1 hired 
hand. We grow cotton, corn, hogs, beef cattle, and small grain. The 
people that live on this farm depend on it entirely for a living. 

Cotton is our major cash crop. Grain, hogs, and beef cattle also 
provide cash income in the order named. In 1953 we grew 166.4 acres 
of cotton. The cotton allotment for the farm for 1957 is 80.3 acres. 
You can see from these figures, we have been cut over 50 percent 
since 1953. 

Gentlemen, this farm is a manufacturing plant, capable of produc- 
ing new wealth each year and represents an investment of what I 
have been able to get together in the better part of a lifetime. Not 
only that, but if I had not been willing to do more th: an a day’s work 
in 24 hours, I could never have owned this f: wm. 

Gentlemen, how can any business enterprise survive when by regu- 
lation, production is cut 50 perent in 4 years, and the same regulation 
says the product of that enterprise is worth 77 percent of the materials 
used in producing the product. Not only that, but 77 percent of com- 
petitive products ¢ 

I do not know too much about surplus, world markets, and eco- 
nomics However, I do know in farming, production times price 
equals gross income: Gross income minus expense equals net income. 
Net income, or what is left after expenses are paid, is what determines 
what the farm or people involved can afford to spend. This is the 
factor that peor ame whether a farmer has more than two nuit of 
coveralls, or can trade for a new tractor, et cetera, or not. 

1 learned nvinic the war years that supply and dem: m7 ‘termine 
price. ‘Time and place are also factors to be considered in price. I 
do not claim to know the answer to the farm surplus prob wt How- 
ever, 1 am convinced that an abundance of food and fiber should not 
be a burden on a nation in a world where a good portion of the people 
need food and clothing. I am also convinced that if the United States 
of America is to hold its place in the world supply of cotton, we must 
approach the supply equation from both ends. We have been work- 
ing on it from the scarcity philosophy off and on since 1933. We still 
have the surplus. According to figures released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. we exported less than 3 million bales 
of cotton in 1955. I noticed an article in the Cotton Trade Journal 
the other day where the United States of America would export be- 
tween 6 and 7 million bales for the 1956 cotton year, under the cotton 
export subsidy program. I understand there is 7 cents per pound dif- 
ference between United States price and world price. This is ap- 
proximately $35 per bale. Are these statements correct / 

Then let us take a look at the soil bank program and its efteet 
on the economy in our section. For example, let us take 20 acres 
of the allotted cotton land on my farm and rent it to the soil bank. 
The ASC office in Lawrence County claims $55 per acre is the aver- 
age for the county. On my particular farm the rate is $65 per acre. 
Twenty times $65 equals $1,300. If $35 will move 1 bale into the 
world market, let us see how many bales the $1,300 will move. $1,300 
divided by 35 will be 37 plus. 
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[ can let a family work this cotton land, they will be satisfied and 
with some corn, hogs, and a cow will make a livi ing. With anything 
like a normal growing season, this 20 acres will produce 20 bales 
of cotton and with a favorable growing season could produce more. 
It has made 30 bales. 

Take 20 bales and the seed at—say 30 cents a pound—I don’t know 
what the Secretary of Agriculture will decide it is worth. ‘Twenty 
bales at 30 cents per pound and seed at $40 per ton will average $160 
per bale or more. ‘Twenty times $160 equals $3,200. 

Now let us see what happens if the cotton is produced, $3,200 
worth of new wealth produced. The family has made a living and 
are satisfied. Where does the money go? The fertilizer man gets 
some, the fuel man gets some, the trac tor parts man gets some, “the 
gin man gets some, the transport ation man gets some, the oil-mill man 
gets some. Then the remainder is distributed out among the other 
businesses of the area, in fact, the economy of the whole area feels it. 

Now, let us see what it cost. Twenty times $35 equals $700 to 
create $3,200 new wealth. If the land is rented to the soil bank, it 
brings $1,300 and a family is ee iced. What can they do? There 
are more young men in our area now wanting jobs in industry than 
are able to find them. 

The difference in terms of dollars—$3,200 minus $1,300 equals 
$1,900 more money back in the area in favor of producing cotton. 
Where does the money to finance the soil bank come from’ $1,300 
minus $700 equals $600 less cost to move cotton onto the world 
market than to keep it from being produced through the soil bank 
program. This reminds me of what an oldtimer told me once. He 
said he never got to go to school much and didn’t know how to figure 
interest, but if he bought a mule for $100 and sold it for $150, he 
didn’t figure he lost any money. It seems to me that if $700 would 
get the same end results as $1,300 and create $2,500 of new wealth 
and at the same time keep from displacing a family, it would not 
hurt our economy. 

Believe it or not, there are some people who had rather work for a 
living than to get a Government handout. Work is honorable, 
healthful, and you seldom hear of people running afoul of the law 
while working. 

In our section a lot of the people involved in burglary, petty lar- 
ceny, and grand larceny cases are underprivileged youth with no 
profitable employment. 

Gentlemen, please do not misunderstand me. I am not saying this 
export deal is the solution to the surplus problem. But I am saying 
that any program based entirely on the scarcity philosophy is wrong, 
if United States cotton is to hold its place in world commerce. I am 

saying I believe it is sound to work on both ends of the supply equa- 
tion. We have gone about as far with the control end in our section 
as we can if the industry survives. Would it not be sounder “neg 
to spend at least a part of the cost of the soil bank program: First, 
moving a part of the surplus into the world markets; second, in re- 
search, finding new uses, markets, and advertising ? 

Mr. Martin. If we are to continue the present control program, 
certain inequalities need to be corrected. For example, when we were 
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here before, you were gracious enough to pass the 1956 freeze, which 
said no State be cut more than 1 percent. 

It was true we got the 1956 acreage freeze, but when it got to my 
farm, my acreage was not frozen. We got a 5 percent cut. While 
the Nation has taken a 30 percent cut, my farm has taken a 50 percent 
cut. This has been an inequity that could be changed if allotments 
had been made on individual farms rather than State and county 
bases. I have been cut from my measured acreage in 1956 of 166.4 to 
80.3 for 1957. If I had only taken the national average cut of 30 per- 
cent, I could still be pl: inting 116 acres, which would allow me 36 more 
acres for 1957, 160 times 36 equals $5,760 more gross income. 

Whether the reduction of 36 acres above the national average re- 
duction is due to the administration of the program or from negli- 
gence of my neighbor to plant the allotted acres that I am still 36 acres 
below the national average percentagewise. If you were in my posi- 
tion, would you feel this way an inequity / 

Gentlemen, you have been very kind to give me a hearing before the 
committee for which I am grateful. 

[ thank you. 

Mr. Hity. I just want to ask you. Don’t put that chart down. I 
think it isa well prepared chart and I think you made a fine presenta- 
tion of your problem and the problem generally. Do you know to 
what extent the small grower provision affected your allotment in 
Alabama? In other words, you put 100,000 acres for the small growers 
not realizing that by interpretation we would end up with a minimum 
of 4-acre allotment for all farms? 

Mr. Martin. It has affected me 4 acres, 5 percent. 

Mr. Hitt. Some of your acreage was taken away to give it to the 
little fellow. We have a bill here now in an effort to correct that 
but whether we will be successful in our efforts, I do not know, but you 
say that did result in your having to take a greater reduction than the 
small man ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. You made a fine presentation. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Under the soil bank they have allotted $217 mil- 
lion to cotton. The soil bank program, as you pointed out, is going 
to have a terrific impact on the business of the State of Alabama and 
other sections in the Cotton Belt this year from one end of the belt 
to the other. 

Now, according to some figures if we had allotted only one-third 
of that amount of money, only one-third, and had used it as you have 

said at $35 a bale in moving cotton into export, it would have brought 
about an increase of over 2 million acres in the Cotton Belt this y year 
and a comparable increase in acreage allotments. 

I think you brought out a very fine point. This soil bank money 
could be used much more satisfac ‘torily and in considerably less quan- 
tity by devoting it toward moving cotton into export. 

Mr. Martin. Well, I showed, I believe in the chart that the money 
would move approximately twice as much cotton onto the world mar- 
ket as it would keep from being produced under the soil-bank plan. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness is Mr. George Stiefelmeyer 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE STIEFELMEYER, CULLMAN, ALA. 


Mr. Srinre:mMeyer. Mr. Chairman, I am a cotton farmer and gin- 
ner, and I reside in Cullman, Ala. 1 am vice president of the South- 
eastern Cotton Ginners Association. I also operate a department 
store and farm machinery agency. Therefore, I believe that I have 
an overall picture of cotton conditions in our county. 

In trying to evaluate the effects of placing cotton acreage in the 
soil-bank program in Cullman County, many factors must be con- 
sidered. Over 9,000 acres have been placed in the soil bank in our 
area. Assuming that we have a normal production season, I feel 
that we will harvest 8 to 9 thousand bales less of cotton than would 
have been harvested had acreage not been placed in the soil-bank pro- 
vram. <A total loss in sales of 8,000 bales of cotton at $170 a bale 
would be $1,360,000. 

Using Government statistics each dollar income creates six times 
that amount of business. ‘This year we find that our cotton has lost 
approximately $8 million in gross purchasing power less soil-bank 
sida of $700,000, leaving a net loss in gross income of approxi- 
mately $714 million. 

May L give you the following statistics of cotton acreage planted 
in Cullman County for the following years: 

1947, 82,812 acres. 

1948, 85,760 acres. 

1949, no report but estimated to be above 1948 plantings. 

In the allotment year of 1950 we were allotted 61,511 acres. 

1951, no controls, we planted 47,228 acres. 

1952, no controls, we planted 49,619 acres. 

1953, no controls, we planted 49,473 acres. 

In the allotment year for 1954 we were allotted 45,904 acres, 

1955, allotted 39,447 acres. 

1956, allotted 34,502 acres. 

1957, allotted less than 34,000 acres. 

The significant things which the numbers point out is that during 
the allotment years for 1950 and the nonallotted years of 1951, 1952 
1953, Cullman County did not vary acreage planted to cotton but 
very little. Therefore, this county did not contribute to the rapid 
building up of surplus cotton. In 1949, we planted excess of 85,000 
acres. 

Now, let’s look at our situation of 1957. Allotments of less than 
34.000 acres when in 1950 we were allotted 61,511 acres. Assuming 
our figures to be correct, this will show that we have had above a 
+5-percent cut in allotments. 

May I give you the following facts about Cullman County. We 
have approximately 7,500 cotton- -produci ing farms in Cullman County 
of these 4,000 have cotton allotments of 4 acres. Because of the 
nature of these small farms and small allotments many farmers have 
gone into the soil-bank program because they could not afford to 
cotton farm on such a limited scale. 

In 1935 USDA figures reported Cullman County to be the second 
richest agricultural county per capita in these United States. We 
are and have always been a highly diversified agricultural county. 
Today, we are far from the richest county in these United States. 
As other sections of the South have lost cotton average they have gone 
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into other types of agriculture that now make the raising of other 
crops in our area unprofitable to the farmer. Of the 4,000 cotton- 
producing farmers in our county w ith allotments of 4 acres the net 
farm incomes are approximately $1,200 per farm family per year. 

The present agricultural controls have penalized the farmers in 
our area who fought to stay at home and raise cotton because his 
neighbor did not wish to raise cotton. Under present laws and regu- 
lations we have only a few more years left in the cotton industry w ‘ith 
no production of any farm crop to take the place of cotton. What is to 
become of the thousands of farm families who have been cottongrowers 
for generations and who do not have the resources or capital to change 
to other types of farming. 

That is the picture in our county which has been a leading county 
in the Southeast for years. 

We have gone from the richest county in 20 years, from the richest 
county in the Southeast to practically a welfare state today. We have 
thousands of people on welfare. 

The CHarrmMan. The figures you gave to the committee cover- 
ing the 1940’s you were planting some 70,000 acres in your county? 

Mr. STIEFELMEYER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And then when you had free and open years 1951 
and 1952 and 1953, you dropped down to 40,000 acres. Right. 

Mr. SrrereELMEYER. Yes, that is correct. We were trying to divers- 
ify. We were aiming for other crops but we were still trying to hold 

fair share of our cotton production. 

Mr. Crarman. And then you testified that 9,000 acres were placed 

the soil bank in your area. 

Mr. STreFELMEYER. Yes, sil 

Mr. Coorry. Could you tell me what your farmers are doing with 
diverted acres in that area? 

Mr. STIEFELMEYER. The soil bank acres 4 

Mr. Cootry. I mean you have a lot of other acres not accounted 
for? What are they doing now ? 

Mr. SrrereLMEYER. We have always been a potato section, tomato 
section but other areas now have gotten those markets. 

Mr. Cootry. From your observation what would be the crops being 
raised at the present time? 

Mr. STIEFELMEYER. We have no crop that will take the place of 
cotton, 

Mr. Coorry. You must be doine something with that land. It is 
not idle. 

Mr. SriereLMEYER. In my particular case, I have + farms that have 
been worked for 75 years or more that are idle because of no cotton 
acreage, 

Mr. Hitz. You said out of 7,500 farms 4,000 had acreage allotment 
of less than + acres. 

Mr. STTEFELMEYER. Yes: 4 acres. 

Mr. Hinn. And to give 4,000 farmers the minimum of 4 acres al- 
lotted they would have to take some acres away from the people that 
had acreage in excess of 4 acres? 

Mr. STIEFELMEYER. I presume so. Our acreage has decreased each 
year. 
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Mr. Hitz. You have had to give up acreage to take care of the 
little fellow ¢ 

Mr. Strieretmeyer. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That was not the intent of the law that we passed 
last year. 

Mr. Hirx. I did not think so, and I do not think anyone here 
thought so. 

Mr. Moore, we have a number of witnesses. Just go as fast as 
you can. 


STATEMENT OF L. C. MOORE, VICE PRESIDENT, FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, FLORENCE, ALA. 


Mr. Moore. I will try to hold it to 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is L. 
Moore. I am vice president of the First National Bank of Florence, 
Ala. 

I have been with the bank since 1934 and I have lived on a farm all 
my life and, having operated a farm for a number of years, I can truly 
sympathize with the farmer. 

In 1953, I had an allotment of 23.6 acres of cotton and in 1956 an 
allotment of 11.6 acres. So you see on my farm I have had a cut of 
over 50 percent and as a result we lost a tenant on that farm and it has 
certainly put a hardship on my farming operations. 

Mr. Hitz. What year did you refer to in which you had 23.6 acres ¢ 

Mr. Moore. 23.6 acres in 1953. The last free year. 

And, having had this actual experience in farming, much of my 
work at the bank has been connected with farmers and with bus!- 
nesses that are closely associated with farmers such as ginners, imple 
ment dealers, fertilizers dealers, and so forth, and as a whole these 
businesses—their owners—tell me that that income has been cut in 
proportion almost in every case to the cut in the allotments of the 
farmers. 

As you no doubt know cotton is our main cash crop in northern 
Alabama. Since 1953 many of our farmers have had difficulty with 
their cotton production loans because of their cotton allotments. Many 
of our farmers have had their allotments cut more than 50 percent 
since 1953, whereas the national average reduction is only about 30 
percent. You can readily see that this reduction of income of more 
than half while the expenses have increased a great deal, has made it 
almost impossible for our farmers to live and at the same time pay 
their indebtedness. 

In a number of cases in our bank, we have had to request the farmers 
to secure the indebtedness that they were not able to retire each year 
by a mortgage on their farm. 

I observe more and more of our farmers are leaving their farms. 
In our county we have over 800 farms with 5 acres and less cotton 
allotment; with the cost of living gradually increasing the farmers 
cannot possibly make a living for their families and themselves on this 
small acreage. 

In many cases the farmers are past middle age and have had no 
experience in any other work. So he has, of course, then, difficulty 
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finding employment and many, many times he winds up at the mercy 
of the welfare department. 

Gentlemen, it is my sincere hope that you will use every means at 
your disposal to provide ways and means whereby the farmers of 
‘Alabama may be given their fair share of the national cotton acreage. 
We cannot afford to have our farmers leave the farm. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I have a few statements that I would like 
toread. 1 think it is important that I read them because it shows the 
effect 

The Cuarrman. If there is any repetition, let’s not read them. 

Mr. Moore. I have one that might a repetition but it is from my 
State superintendent of banks which shows the effect that this reduced 
cotton acreage has over the whole State, not only in our county, but—— 

The Cuamman. Let us start reading: 

Mr. Moore (reading) : 





GENTLEMEN: The agricultural bankers of Alabama have for some time been 
gravely concerned over the outlook of the farm situation. This concern had 
developed into a serious economic condition which has caused widespread alarm 
among the financial institutions serving agriculture in Alabama. 

Cotton farms in Alabama that depend upon the production of cotton for a 
livelihood have seen their acreage reduced by more than half due to the cotton 
allotment program. This has displaced thousands of farm tenants, laborers, and 
even landowners, who have been forced to abandon their farms seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere. The vast majority of these people have been unable to find 
employment elsewhere, and will not be able to qualify for off-the-farm jobs 
because of their age, education, training, physical infirmities ; and statistics show 
that these people have more dependent children than any other class, therefore 
they become wards of the government. I have been reliably informed that the 
shocking number receiving help from the taxpayers has risen in recent months 
to more than 250,000 farm people in this great State. 

All this is due largely to the drastic reduction in cotton acreage, as these people 
have throughout the history of this State made a decent and respectable living 
producing cotton. 

The rural bankers of Alabama are presently having to deny credit to thou- 
sands of farmers who have heretofore been reliable customers, because their 
means of repaying their loans has been taken away from them by the reduction 
of cotton acres. After exploring every possible means to find an alternate crop 
which will take the place of cotton on these farms, they have not been able to 
find any crop which will enable the average farmer to make a living and pay his 
debts. 

The State Banking Department of Alabama has under its direct supervision 
170 State banks most of them serving agriculture. We are very much con- 
cerned for the welfare of these banks due to the fact that they are dependent 
upon the agricultural economy of this State, and it is hard to predict what will 
become of many of these banks with the continuance of present farm conditions. 

As superintendent of the State banks of Alabama, I respectfully urge and 
request favorable consideration be given to the people of Alabama who are 
dependent upon the production of cotton for a means of livelihood. 

In closing, I can’t overemphasize the necessity of having some remedial action 
taken by the Congress and the administration for the current crop year. 

Sincerely, 
L. W. GENTRY, 
Superintendent of Banks. 


Mr. Garuines. Will you pass those forward for the benefit of the 
committee ¢ 
Mr. Moore. I will submit all of them. I do want to read one more. 


ROGERSVILLE, ALA. 
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To Whom It May Concern: 

My name is T. W. Thornton; I have lived in East Lauderdale County all my 
life, have always, when I could, worked around 100 acres cotton. This year 
I have only 22 acres cotton. It has put a hardship on me in every respect. Now, 
I can work this acreage myself and loaf half the time. The acreage reduction 
has caused people to leave the farm—no cotton to chop—no picking. 

Before cotton was allotted, I had some $4,000 or $5,000 in cash from the cash 
crop of cotton. Today, that money has gone for living expenses, due from not 
having sufficient income from sale of cotton. My farm machinery is worn out; 
-an’t afford to trade for a new one. If something don’t happen—as all I know 
is how to grow cotton—my family will be on relief shortly. 

Yours truly, 
T. W. THORNTON. 

And that is notarized. 

Mr. Hitt. Mr. Stiefelmeyer, are you still in the room ? 

Mr. STIEFELMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiti. You made the statement that the average per farm in- 
come was $1,200 ? 

Mr. StrereLMEYER. No, sir, the 4-acre farm was $1,200. 

Mr. Hitz. That is what I mean. 

Mr. StreretMeyYer. For the farm; per farm. 

Mr. Hirt. If he happens to be on somebody else’s farm sharing that 
on a half-share basis, he would only get $600 ¢ 

Mr. StrereLMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinv. If he had 5 in the family, that would mean $120 per 
capita annual income? 

Mr. STreFELMEYER. Correct. 

Mr. Hixx. And that would mean $10 a month for people to live on 
and buy clothes and food and so forth. 

Mr. STIEFELMEYER. Yes. 

The CrrammMan. We are delighted to hear from you, Mr. Moore. 

(Statements submitted by Mr. Moore are as follows:) 

FARMERS BANK, 
Anderson, Ala., March 8, 1957. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Lauderdale County. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I, Rayford Raney, cashier of the Farmers Bank of Anderson, Ala., have 
resided in Lauderdale County all my life. I live in a small community in the 
east end of Lauderdale County with a population of about 450 people. The 
Farmers Bank is a commercial bank and most of our customers are farmers 
or depend on the farmers for their income. The farmers of this community 
are almost entirely dependent on cotton for their cash income. 

For the last few years the cotton allotment has been decreased so much that 
the farmers and the young people of this county are having to leave and seek 
employment at other places in order to make a living. The farmers are gradually 
being pushed off their farms because of the inequality of the cotton-acreage allot- 
ment. They are not getting enough cotton acreage in order to make a living. 

The deposits of our bank have decreased instead of increasing in the last few 
years as have the deposits of other banks in other sections of the country. Our 
loans consist mostly of loans to farmers and due to the low acreage of cotton 
it has placed a hardship on the farmers as well as this bank. They need a 
larger cotton allotment in order to meet their obligations. 

THE FARMERS BANK, 
By Rayrorp RANEY, Cashie) 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 9th day of March 1957. 
[SEAL] THEODORE Bb. Jones, Notary. 
My Commission expires December 22, 1958. 
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B. M. INGRAM Co., 
I'lorence, Ala. 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Lauderdale County. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am 66 years old and I have lived in Lauderdale County, Ala. all my life. 

My son and I are engaged in farming, cotton ginning, farm implements, and 
fertilizer. 

The main cash crop in this county is cotton. The allotted acres to each farmer 
has been so reduced in the last 4 years that many farmers are quitting. Land- 
lords have had to let their tenants and sharecroppers go because they did not 
have enough cotton acreage to support them. The reduction has been 60 percent 
on some farms. This condition has become so bad that it has effected every line 
of business in the county. I have talked to farmers, ginners, cotton buyers, 
implement dealers, cotton-seed oil company officials and fertilizer manufacturers 
and they all agree that the reduced cotton acreage in this county has reached 
the point where it is not only putting the farmers out of business. but all busi- 
ness that is conneced with farming. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 7th day of March 1957. 

[SEAL ] H. D. Murpuy, Notary. 

My commission expires December 22, 1958. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Lauderdale County. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am Prentiss O. Romine and I have lived in this county all my life and I 
have farmed since I have been big enough. In 1953 I planted 27 acres of cotton 
on my farm. This year I am allotted 10 acres on my farm and I have rented 
4 other places in order to get 25 acres of cotton this year. The families on these 
4 farms were forced to quit farming because of the big cut in their cotton 
allotment. I personally know that 38 of these families are now on relief. It is 
getting so I can hardly make a living for my family, since it costs so much 
for me to travel back and forth to these farms now. Everything I buy is getting 
higher every year. I do hope that we can get some relief soon. 

P. O. ROMINE. 

Subscribed before me this 9th day of March 1957. 


[SEAL] V. A. THoRNTON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 27, 1957. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Florence, March 6, 1957. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that Lauderdale County cotton acreage has been reduced by 
the following amounts by years beginning with 1953: 


Year of 1953 we planted (no allotment) .....-_____________________ 46, 536.8 
Year of 1954 we were allowed to plant__.___--__~_ jl De a Sahl Lescas te 
ee ee eke Ma ee eer es 34, O18. 4 
Year of 1955 we were allowed to plant_____-__- amentitcidhe ee 31, 699. 1 
ORNS cits: aisnaieaientom wie aosen acca baie sh aici ati te 30, 520. 0 
Year of 1956 we were allowed to plant-__________-___ eee, ; 27, 969. O 
Fianted..o.«- se oe i Sails j tg 27, 969. O 


Year of 1957 we will be allowed to plant-__________ 28, 503. 0 


As cotton acreage allotments to farmers have been reduced more and more, 
farmers have gone into other businesses because the acreage was not sufficient 
for the farmer to make a living on the farm. When farmers are thusly forced 
from their homes by dwindling cotton allotments, they have refused to let their 
allotments be delegated to other farms. This kind of operation since 1953 has 
reduced acreage in this county from the last free cotton year 1953 from 46,536.8 
acres to 28,508 acres in 1957. 
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There are about 2,000 farms in Lauderdale County with less than 5 acres of 
cotton and each year the crop of less than 5 acres of cotton grows larger. 

An income of $1,000 on a farm is certainly inadequate for an American living 
standard. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. H. BARNETT, County Agent. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 7th day of March 1957. 
[SEAL] H. D. Murpuy, Notary. 


My commission expires December 22, 1958. 





STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Lauderdale County. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Iam J. T. Sharp and I have lived in Lauderdale County for the past 2% 
I have been in the fertilizer business all of this time at Rogersville, Ala. 

The reduced cotton allotments have caused a real hardship on the farmer, the 
fertilizer merchant, and the implement dealer. I have known of several fer- 
tilizer dealers to be forced out of business the last few years and it is harder each 
year for the country merchant to make a profit. 

I hope that the inequities in the cotton allotment program can soon be cor- 
rected, so the farmers and the merchants dependent on farm income can stay 
in business. 


3 years. 


J. T. SHARP. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of March 1957. 
[SEAL] V. A. THORNTON, Notary Public. 


~] 


My commission expires May 27, 195 


FLORENCE IMPLEMENT ©o., INC., 
Florence, Ala. 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Lauderdale County. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am u native of Lauderdale County, Ala., and have been a farmer, operator 
of general farm supply store, and farm implement dealer for the last 36 years. 

l am president of Florence Implement Co., Inc., the largest farm implement 
business in Lauderdale County. Since 1953 our sales have decreased as cotton 
allotments have been cut. Since cotton is the chief cash crop in our county this 
drastic reduction of cotton allotments in Lauderdale County make it harder and 
harder for our business to stay out of the red. 

The reduced acreage has made it impossible for farmers to buy new machinery 
or to even have their old equipment repaired. As a result of this more families 
are leaving our farms each year. 

It is my sincere hope that some plan can be formulated to restore the inequities 
in the cotton-producing States. 

O, E. Barr, President. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 8th day of March 1957. 

[SEAL] THEODORE B. Jones, Notary. 


My commission expires December 22, 1958. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Lauderdale County. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
I believe that 40 percent of the cotton farmers in this county will not start 
a crop in 1957; they are looking for jobs at some industrial plant and most 
of them are failing to find this job. These farmers are unable to finance 
their farms due to cut in cotton acreage. My particular farm with an allot- 
ment originally of 85 acres with 6 families we now have 41 acres and 2 families 
on the farm with 1 of these part-time farming. 
J. R. Roperson. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of March 1957. 
V. A. THornTON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 27, 1957. 
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BANK OF LEXINGTON, 
Lexington, Ala., March 8, 1957. 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 
County of Lauderdale. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I have lived in this section during my lifetime. I know it very well and know 
the condition of the people who live in this section of the county. The Bank 
of Lexington, Lexington, Ala., has been vitally interested in the farmers since 
1917. The main cash crop for farmers is cotton. There is no possible way 
for our farmers to work at anything else as their main cash crop. The reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage in this section has really made a hardship on most of 
our farmers. Of course, when our farmers suffer, everyone suffers. It seems 
that unless our cotton acreage is held at the present level of the 1955 level 
that our farmers will have to seek public relief or seek work elsewhere. If 
the acreage is held at the 1955 level I believe adjustments can be made and 
possibly can go along with the present hardship. 

CuHaAs. P. McMEANS, President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 8th day of March 1957. 

[SEAL] Betty Davis, Notary Public. 


East LAUDERDALE BANKING Co., 
Rogersville, Ala., March 9, 1957. 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 
County of Lauderdale. 
l'o Whom It May Concern: 

I have lived in Lauderdale County all my life, have dealt with the farmers 
in many ways in the past 30 years, the time I have been with the Farmers Bank, 
Anderson, Ala., and the past 14 years as cashier of East Lauderdale Banking 
(o., Rogersville, Ala. 

Since 19583 our farmers are being forced out of the cotton-farming business, 
nud in so doing has placed a hardship not only on the farmers, but the banks, 
merchants, tractor dealers, fertilizer dealers, ginners, oi] mills, and has affected 
the whole economy of our county. We have families in the community who 
have depended on cotton picking and cotton chopping for a living, now what 
ure we going to do with these people, since the soil bank and the cotton allot- 
ment has reduced the acreage? 

Our bank is located in a farm area, our debt-paying income is from cotton 
farming; we do ask you to consider our needs, and do something at once to 
relieve this hardship condition. It will continue to grow more serious until 
we get some farm relief; we do ask your serious consideration and actions 
of some form at once. 

HoLtuis EZELL. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of March 1957. 

[SEAL] V. A. THorNTON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires May 27, 1957. 


The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Lansford. 


STATEMENT OF E. L. LANSFORD, SHELBY COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Lansrorp. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
will make my report as short as possible. I will cut it down consid- 
erably. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. LansForp. You have been very nice to listen to us so far. Iam 
Kdward Lansford. I am from Shelby County. 

I have a farm 2,300 acres. I am not here just for the benefit of my- 
-elf. I want to present some problems in my county. I think I can 
do that by reading 2 very short statements here signed by 2 small 
farmers in our county. 

The CuarrMan. Fine. 

89741—57—pt. 1——7 
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Mr. Lansrorp (reading) : 

A few words regarding the difficulties of the cotton farms in this area. 
ip 1950 my son and I had a total of 127 acres of cotton—owned and rented—- 
operating 2 row tractors fully equipped for cotton farming operations, with 
approximate investment of $2,250 each tractor and equipment and a support price 


of 90 percent parity. 
The next control year reduced our acreage to about 75 acres and further reduc- 


tions to 43.3 acres for 1957. 
The loss of cotton acreage forced my son to seek employment elsewhere and 


operation of one tractor outfit discontinued. 

The cost of the one tractor and equipment now is about $3,500. The parity 
support 77% percent, the acreage reduced more than 50 percent, labor, fertilizers, 
fuel, ginning and other expenses substantially increased. Due to the Government 
soil bank it is impossible to rent cotton acreage in this area and I cannot com- 
pete with the Federal Government in renting land. 
(Signed) H. A. Perry, 

Wilsonville, Ala. 


This was made on the 9th day of March 1957 and notarized the 

same day, March 9, 1957. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. Do you have another statement ? 

Mr. Lansrorp. I have several more. I would lke to read one 
shorter one than that and then submit the other. 

The CuHamman. Very well. 

Mr. Lansrorp. This 1s another small farmer in our area. 

I am a small farmer in Shelby County, Ala. I own two farm tractors and 
equipment set up for cotton production. Last year I had 59.8 acres of cotton 
which I felt was very little for 2-tractor operation. 

This year I have only 31.4 acres left from the 59.8 acres of last year. 

I have $7,000 worth of farm equipment which is no good to me’ other than my 
farming operation. This problem was brought about as a result of the soil bank 
program of the Southeastern States. I cannot compete with the Federal Govern- 
ment in renting land to make a livelihood for my family. 

The need for help from Washington is urgent. 

(Signed) <A. T. BLANKENSHIP. 

That is notarized and signed the 9th day of March 1957. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lansford. 

Anything further? 

Mr. Lansrorp. I have one summarized statement that I would like 
to make about our county as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Lansrorp. In 1952 we planted 11,134 acres to cotton. In 1957 
we are allotted 6,299 acres of which 1,382 has been placed in the soil 

bank with a possibility of 250 more acres being replaced by the soil 
bank, leaving approximately 4,700 in approximately 50 acres. 

I have some more statements like I have read but I would like to 

The CuamrmMan. Would you file them for the record ? 

Thank you very much. 

(The statements are as follows:) 

CALERA, ALA., March 11, 1957. 

GENTLEMEN: I am a small farmer in Shelby County, Ala. I have a tractor 
and equipment and have been depending on cotton for my living as I am unable 
to get a job due to my age. 


On my 40-acre farm I have been allotted four-tenths of an acre of cotton. 


With the soil bank in effect I am unable to rent land due to the price; as you 
probably know the yield of cotton in Alabama would prohibit this. 
We are in dire need of help in the Southeastern States. 
(Signed). W.M. Hope. 


Given under my hand and seal this 11th day of March 1955. 
[ SEAL] SapiE Boiron, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 22, 1959. 
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WILSONVILLE, ALA., March 9, 1957. 
GENTLEMEN: I am a small farmer and have a tractor and equipment to grow 
cotton and that is the only way I have to make a living. I had 24.8 acres last 
year and I only have 14.8 acres this year. I cannot get any more acres and that 
is too small amount of acres for me to live On and pay for my tractor and equip- 
ment. I rent land and the soil bunk has caused me to pay more rent and I 
cannot get land. 
I cannot compete with the Federal Government in renting land. We need some 
kind of help. 
(Signed) ANDY HUGHEs. 
Given under my hand and seal this 9th day of March 1957. 
| SEAL] Sapie Boiron, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 22, 1959. 


BOLTON FARM EQUIPMENT Co., 
Wilsonville, Ala., March 9, 1957. 


GENTLEMEN: In regard to the soil bank which I think is a disaster to the 
farmer and the economy of the Southeastern States. I am D. F. Bolton, of 
Wilsonville, Shelby County, Ala. 1 own a gin, warehouse, and farm-equipment 
business and also a small cotton farm in Shelby County. The allotted cotton 
acreage in Shelby County is in round figures of 6,000 acres, of which 1,672 
acres have been put into the soil bank. This county has an average of 350 
pounds lint cotton per acre and sold (figured at last year’s price) at 32 cents. 
This would amount to $216,524 and the amount that the farmers will receive 
from the soil bank at an average of $58 per acre will amount to $96,976, 
which will leave a difference of $119,548 and if this money is turned 7 
times in trade per year it would amount to $835,836 per year and this will hurt 
the economy of Shelby County. 

There is also quite a number of farmers in Shelby County who depend 
on cotton for their livelihood; in order to do this they had to rent land from 
other farmers and since the soil bank was put into effect these farmers have 
been forced to release land they had rented to be put into the soil bank due to 
price they would have to pay. 

Attached you will find three letters from farmers to this effect. 


The CHarMan. Next we have Mr. Gilehrist. I wonder if we could 
operate on a l-minute rule now in view of the shortness of time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT GILCHRIST, CONGRESSMAN FROM 
MORGAN COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Gincurist. [ will just file my statement. But I did have one 
point that I think has ae been developed that I would want to point 
out. 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gitcuristr. I do appreciate the time. For instance, whether 
there be 100 farms or 1,000, or even if there is just 1 farm that can 
be grossly affected in a different way than another by virtue of 
the formula. I think there is py wrong with the act. 

Here you have the principle of holding another man responsible 
and punishing him for the uninte nea al wrong or the negligence on 
the part of another farmer. 

Under the law as it is now, and I would say this: One farm might 
adjoin another and then be in different counties. Or one farm might 
adjoin another farm in another State. And it is possible, by virtue 
of this formula, for the one farm to be decreased and the adjoining 
actually to be increased. 
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And this same person who suffers a loss may have complied with 
the law in every respect. That he has planted his total allotment 

each year. Something, it seems to me, should be done. 

We look into any other field and you do not find where you hold 
somebody else accountable. It seems that it would be wise to investi- 
gate the possible results of making the allotment to come into line 
with, wall, let’s say this: That no farmer who otherwise complies with 
the law or no farm should be reduced in excess of the national average 
reduction, or some percent of the national average reduction. Just 
because he happens to be in one geographical location should he be 
penalized? Should the man, whether he be in California or Texas or 
Mississippi, or anywhere else, should, if he does everything within his 
power to comply with the law, and another person does the same thing, 
should that person be affected in a grossly different way under the 
law than the other man? 

If we put some provision whereby a person who otherwise complies 
with the law, his acreage could not be reduced in excess of some per- 
centage of the national reduction, I think it would be a long way to- 
ward solving the problem. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to cut you off. Your statement will 
be incorporated in the record. 

(Mr. Gilchrist’s statement follows:) 


STATEMENT ON COTTON ACREAGE BY ALABAMA STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Bos GILCHRIST 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to submit my views to the H 
Committee on Agriculture relative to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
as amended. 

I wish to urge this committee to give serious consideration to the effect that 
the cotton acreage allotment program, as it is presently administere . is having 
on the small cotton farmer of the southeastern part of the United States. 

I would like to call to your attention first the disastrous effect that the acreage 
reduction is having on our section of the country and to pose this question: Is the 
acreage reduction since 1954 equitable? 

The national allotment for 1957 is 17,885,463 acres. The measured acreage 
planted to cotton in 1953, which was the last free planting year, was 25,244,000 


use 
of 1938, 


acres, according to the United States Department of Agriculture publication, 
Cotton Facts for Committeemen, November 1955. This represents a reduction 
of the national acreage of approximately 380 percent since 1953. However, most 
local farmers in our section of the country have taken cuts far in excess of that 
amount. Many have taken cuts up to and in excess of 50 percent from free 
planting history. It would seem to me that any claim for acreage should be 
based upon the free planting history of any particular farm. 

It can be substantiated that our farmers in Alabama were told in 1953 and 
1954, when their history acreage for the years 1951 and 1952 were adjusted 
down from the acreage that they had actually planted, that such adjustments 
would never affect their allotments in subsequent years. However, we know 
now that this was not true since the 1951 and 1952 acreage figures were not 
correct, and the 1954 and subsequent allotments were based in part upon the 
incorrect 1951 and 1952 figures. 

Thus it resulted that the 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 allotments were too low, 
as they were based in part on the incorrect figures for the years 1951 and 1952. 
The result has been that we have had inequitable allotments based upon in- 
equitable allotments. We find ourselves in the position that all of our future 
allotments will be too low because they, too, will in part be based upon the in- 
correct figures of 1951 and 1952. 

Another point which this committee should consider is that our farmers feel 
that they were given misleading information by representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, when they 
were asked to diversify their farming and thereby reduce the national cotton 
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production. They did this, believing at the time that the years 1951, 1952, and 
1953 would not be used in computing possible future allotments. However, those 
years were used in computing subsequent aloltments, and, as a result, those 
farmers who voluntarily cooperated with the Department of Agriculture have 
been deprived of acreage which they have a right to expect Congress to restore 
to them. 

As a result of the foregoing circumstances and other factors, the southeastern 
part of the United States has suffered acreage reduction far in excess of the 
national acreage reduction percentagewise and far more than any other section 
of the country. For instance, the national acreage planted to cotton for the 
year 1950 was 18,629,000 acres, which means that there has been a national aver- 
age reduction of only 5.5 percent since that year. Most all of our local farmers 
have taken reductions many times that amount percentagewise. 

Many of these farmers whose acreage has been reduced percentagewise many 
times the percentage of the national reduction are farmers who have planted 
their entire allotment each year and who have complied with all other aspects 
of the law. That raises the question: Should a farmer be discriminated against 
because of the geographical location of his farm? Under the law, as it is pres- 
ently administered, two farmers might own adjoining farms, 1 farm being in 
1 State and 1 in another, or 1 farm in 1 county and 1 in another, and both farmers 
can plant all of their allotted acreage and comply with the law in all other 
respects. Under these circumstances it is possible for the acreage allotment 
on one farm to be greatly reduced and the acreage on the other farm actually 
increased. 

We wonder how this situation arises. It arises because the Department of 
Agriculture uses one system of allotment for the States and another for in- 
dividual farms. It seems to me that the primary purpose of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was to give some degree of protection to the individual farmers. 
If this is true, it behooves this committee to amend the act so as to provide 
protection to the individual farmer who complies with all the provisions of the 
law and at the same time has his acreage reduced many times the national 
average reduction percentagewise. It would seem to me that the act should pro- 
vide that any farm which is qualified in all other respects should not be reduced 
in excess of the national average reduction. It would also seem to be equitable 
and fair that those farmers who have already suffered reductions far in excess 
of the national average reduction should have a restoration of acreage sufficient 
in amount to bring their reductions in line with the national average reduction, 
and, if not to restore the actual acreage, then to otherwise reimburse them for 
these discriminatory and inequitable reductions. 

A partial solution to the above situation would be to amend the act so that 
an individual farmer could not have his acreage reduced as a result of the 
underplanting of his neighbors either in his State or in his county. Such a 
provision to me seems only equitable and right in accordance with the American 
standards of fair play. 

I would like to point out here, also, that the 1956 amendment to the National 
Agricultural Act of 1938 added more than 100,000 acres for farms with 4 acres 
or less. However, I am informed that California, with less than 950 farms of 5 
acres or less, received an additional 28,040 acres, and Alabama, with more than 
50,000 farms with five acres or less, received only 3,476 additional acres. I think 
this committee should call upon the Department of Agriculture to explain how 
such inequities can exist under the authority of an act which is supposed to be 
for the benefit of all farmers regardless of the section of the country in which 
they might live. 

Finally, gentlemen, I would like to see this committee dedicate itself to the 
purpose of simplifying the act as well as the administrative rules which are 
often complicated and technical. It has been my experience that the farmers 
do not know exactly what they are entitled to under the law nor do they under- 
stand the policies of the Department of Agriculture. For instance, they are 
told that the Department wants a reduction in acreage in order to reduce 
the increasing surplus of cotton; yet if that farmer underplants or does not 
plant, and fails to turn his acreage in, then he has lost that acreage. It seems 
to me that these two positions are inconsistent. If a man does not plant all 
of his allotted acreage, why should he be penalized for it? Actually, he saves 
the taxpayers’ money by not turning it in to the soil bank. 

Gentlemen, as a result of the inequities that 1 have discussed, my section of 
the country is on the brink of a farm depression. There is a mass exodus of 
farm labor, tenant farmers and small farmers generally from our section of 
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the country to other sections. Our little merchants are going out of business. 
Our welfare rolls in Alabama have swelled from 68,000 people to more than 
100,000 in the last 2 years. Farm income in my county still constitutes ap- 
proximately 50 percent of our county income. You can see that the so-called 
soil bank is not the answer to our problem. In fact, it only worsens the exist- 
ing situation. Not only is the farmer hurt, but likewise the banker, the mer- 
chant, farm implement dealers, feed and fertilizer dealers, in fact our whole 
economy. I can assure you that we have great reason to be alarmed and that 
any consideration you can give to this unfair situation will be received with 
heartfelt thanks from our people. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Lemay, will you keep time, please. We want 
to operate on a one-minute time limit per witness in order to expedite 
the hearing. 

[ wonder whether any of you would volunteer to file your statements 
in preference to speaking / 

Will you come up, please and give us your names, those who want 
to file statements without speaking / 

Mr. Curtis Spanaurr. I want to put mine in. 

The Citarrman. It will be incorporated in the record if there is no 
objection. 

(The statement of Mr. Spangler follows :) 


I am Curtis Spangler from Colbert County. I own and operate a farm that 
had a cotton allotment in 1954 of 111 acres. In 1955 my allotment dropped to 
74.8 acres. And, in 1956, my allotment dropped to 67 acres. At present my 
allotment is 66 acres. This change, as you gentlemen can see, has all happened 
in the past 3 years. I have worked this farm for the past 10 years with tenant 
labor and due to this cut in acreage two of my tenants have been forced to move 
My case is similar to hundreds of other farmers in our county. - I realize we 
are all faced with a grave problem and anything you can do for us will be 
greatly appreciated. Thank you for your interest. 


Mr. Lyman Ray. Lyman Ray, Marion County, Ala. I would like 
to file my statement. 

The Cuarmman. Your statement will be placed in the record with- 
out objection. 

(Mr. Lyman Ray’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. LYMAN RAy, OWNER OF COTTON GIN AND WAREHOUSE, 
HAMILTON, MARION Country, ALA. 


I am Lyman Ray, from Hamilton, Marion County, Ala. 

I own a gin and warehouse. Cotton allotments have been cut from 26,000 
acres in 1950 to 13,800 acres in 1957. That is 49 percent reduction or 19 percent 
over the national acreage. 

Our farms are small and, due to the rough or hilly terrain, the fields are 
difficult to measure causing us to lose cotton acreage. 

In 1956 I ginned 1,929 bales. If we have the same crops percentagewise in 
1957 with 338 percent going in the soil bank, I will gin 1,400 bales, a reduction 
of 529 bales, making it impossible to operate the gin and warehouse profitably. 

I honestly believe if the money spent for the soil bank were used to put cotton 
on the world market, it would cost less and would not undermine the economy 
of Marion County and Alabama. 

I thank you for your courtesy. 


The CuatRrMan. Whoelse? 

Mr. W. G. Fosuer. W.G. Foshee, Jr . Covington County, Ala. 

Che CratrmMan. Mr. Foshee, we are ols 1d to have you file vour paper 
(Mr. Foshee’s statement follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I would like to submit for 


your consideration some facts and figures, which have been verified by the 
Covington County, Ala., Stabilization Board, concerning the effect of continued 
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reduction of cotton acreage in Covington County, Ala., on the economy of our 


county and Alabama. 
In 1951, 1952, and 1953, Covington County planted approximately 25,000 acres 


of cotton. Under control plan in 1954 the county was allotted 21,500 acres and 
this allotment has continued to decrease until now the county has been allotted 
only 17,000 acres for 1957. 

To further reduce the acreage and weaken the local economy, farm owners 
have placed 9,000 acres of the 1957 allotment in the soil bank plan, leaving only 
8,000 acres to be planted in cotton in Covington County this year. 

Average production in the county for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956 was 
around 13,000 bales. On the remaining 8,000 acres which can be planted in 
cotton in 1957, maximum production would run around 5,000 bales. 

This means that in 1957 the farmer will have 8,000 bales of cotton less to 
sell, and after crediting $512,000 paid to farmers by the soil bank, the cotton 
crop this year will sell for $900,000 less than previous years. 

It has been estimated that the farm dollar will turn 7 times in the overall 
economy of the State and if so this will mean a loss of $6 million from Covington 
County alone. 

Some 2,000 families in Covington County, some totally dependent on farm labor 
and others only partially so, will be affected by this drastic reduction in cotton 
farming. Many will have to leave this area to seek employment. 

The farmers and businessmen of Covington County, Ala., ask for additional 
cotton acreage allotment for 1957 as a means of helping to relieve what now 
appears to be quite a serious prospect for business generally this year. 

The Cnairnman. Who else? 

Mr. Vernon Crockerr. Vernon Crockett, Mr. Chairman. I ask 
vermission to file my statement at a later time. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, si 

Who is next / 

Senator George Little. 

Senator Lirrte. Mr. Chairman, I can use less than the 1 minute. 

My statement would be a repetition of what has been said. I am 
honored to be here. I would like to answer if I may in one way Mr. 
Cooley’s questions of why is Alabama in a predicament more than 
any of the others? 

L would like. Mr. Cooley, to try to answer that in this way: First, 
we are a low-income peop sie, and because we are a low-income people 
we have not been looking or grabbing for anything that would come 
along that would raise our income. And back during the free years 
Wwe were more conscious than at any other time of the extensive effort 
made to get us to diversify our farming and in diversifying our farm- 
ing we did not plant anywhere the number of acres that we had for- 
merly been planting. 

Now, we have reached the point, sir, to where we are very success- 
ful in our diversification. We think we must get back to our No. 1 
crop which is cotton and that is, I think, sir, that our predicament 
is a little worse than the other States. 

It isa pleasure to be here. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you so, much, 

Mr. Morrow. 


\ 


enator Little. 


‘ 


STATEMENT OF DAVID MORROW, RUSSELLVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Morrow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 


a pleasure for me to be here as a country boy from down in Alabama. 
I cid not prepare no tatements beenuse Ce mplaints are great. it 


would take a lot of paper to w rite it up. 
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So, in a few words, I am going to try to tell you the predicament 

2 are in in Franklin County. 

Mr. Congressman Abernethy, I live right on the State line. 

Mr. AserNeTHy. You are almost my constituent. 

Mr. Morrow. So, I am a small farmer and a small employment 
dealer and also trying to serve as mayor of the city of Red Bay. 

Generally, gentlemen, we are practically becoming a welfare com- 
munity down there. In other words, Franklin County of about a 
fraction over 25,000 people, of that 25,000 people there are around 
13,000 on the weitere Now, gentlemen, this has come about, mainly, 
from reduction in acres in cotton. Those people are good people down 
there. Not because Iam one of them. They are good country people, 
good Christian people. It hurts their pride to draw commodities or go 
on relief but there is no other way around it. 

They have to live. They do not want to live that way down there. 
There is quite a few have gone. There are a lot of vacant houses on 
the farms. 

The CHarrMan. Time is up. Thank you, si 

Mr. Morrow. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Charles Keeton, and he will be followed by Mr. 
Ben Knight and Mr. Knight, will you make yourself ready ? 

Mr. Knicut. I am going to forego my time. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES KEETON, CHEROKEE COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Keeton. I am Charles Keeton from Cherokee County, Ala. 

I operate a farm in the northwest part of Cherokee County. 

In 1951 and 1953 I worked 580 acres of cotton. 

In 1954 I was cut to 269 and on down to 230. 

And all the other farmers in that part of the county are just on 
my same line, cut about 60 percent. And from down below Tuscum- 
bia to Cherokee, it is approximately about 350 farmers. And in 
1951, 1952, and 1953, they were all living on the farm, making a living 
on the farm. 

Today they are still farming but there are 7 of them—7 or 8 of the 
farms that are solely dependent on the farm for a living. They are 
working in public work and operating the farm to make a living. And 
since 1952 and 1953 if you go look at those farms, since those people 
are working 8 hours at the plants, their farms and buildings and all 
are run down. And they are getting in mighty bad shape. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Keeton. Mr. Knight has passed. 
Mr. Berryman. Mr. Berryman will be followed by Mr. Malone. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. BERRYMAN, RUSSELLVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Berryman. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture 
Committee on Cotton, I am a farmer in Russellville, Ala., also have 
a farm in Mr. Abernethy’s district in Mississippi. But my farm in 
Franklin County for the years 1952, 1953, and 1951 according to the 
ASC figures had 2,028 acres average. The 1954 allotment was 148 
acres; 1957 allotment is 92 acres, and that from three, averages about 
59 percent cut. And it is very large from the 1954 average. 
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The CHatrMAN. 1957 is down to 92 acres? 

Mr. Coortty. Your land—when you get a cut, your tenants get a 
cut ¢ ; 

Mr. Berryman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. How many tenants have been misplaced ? 

Mr. Berryman. Four farm families. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Berryman. 

Mr. Berryman. In our county, we have the majority of our farmers 
with less than 10 acres cotton allotments and a large majority of this 
group are less than 5 acres cotton allotments. 

A family dependent solely on farming for a living cannot stay 
on the farm with a less than 10-acre allotment. Therefore, we have 
lost a number of farm families on that one thing. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Berryman. Mr. Malone. 


STATEMENT OF HAYES MALONE, MAYOR, RUSSELLVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Matonr. I do not think that I can add anything to what has 
already been said. I would like to have you gentlemen find some 
solution to these small farmers’ problems. You call them sharecrop- 
pers who are unable to take care of themselves if cotton is taken away 
from them. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF S. P. McCLENDON, COUNTY AGENT, MOULTON, ALA. 


Mr. McCienpon. I have a statement for the record. 

The CHarrMan. Your statement will be incorporated in the record 
without objection. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF S, P. MCCLENDON 
PURCHASING POWER OF COTTON 


We all know it takes more money to buy an automobile, a tractor, or build a 
house, or pay for almost anything else than it once did. If the money you make 
has increased in the same way you are still all right when you purchase the 
things that other people make. But if you are a farmer you find yourself fall- 
ing behind when you market your products and buy the things you need. Take 
cotton for example. An automobile that you could buy for 10 bales of cotton 
during the period 1947-49 would have cost you 12.9 bales last December. It took 
13.5 bales of cotton to pay for an outlay of farm machinery last December that 
you could have bought for 10 bales during the same 1947—49 period. 

Comparing several other commodities essential to the operation of the cotton 
farm and the family living on that farm, we find that interest, taxes, and wages 
paid, amounting to 2 bales then, would have increased to 2.22 bales. Family 
living items that cost 2 bales then have gone up to 2% bales. Farm building 
and fencing material that could have been bought with 5 bales, now cost 6.2 
bales. <A supply of fertilizer that could have been paid for with 2 bales in 1947— 
49, would have cost 2.12 bales last December. 

This illustrates how the purchasing power of cotton now has gone down dur- 
ing the last few years. It helps explain the cost-price squeeze that cotton grow- 
ers and other farmers are laboring under now. But there is still one other 
problem not explained by the lower purchasing power of cotton, that is, the 
amount of cotton that a farmer can grow. For the 3 years 1947-49, Alabama 
cotton growers harvested an average of 1,673,000 acres of cotton. In 1956 they 
were allotted only 1,025,000 acres. 
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Agricultural income of Lawrence County 


i j | 
} | | 
| 


Year | Cotton Other sources | Total 

donne | | 

1948 : $12, 900,000 | $1,375, 000 $13, 375, 000 
1949 9, 000, 000 1, 070, 000 10, 090, 000 
1951 6, 560, 000 1, 886, 000 | 8, 446, 000 
1952 5, 560, 000 1, 845, 000 7, 495, 000 
1953 7, 800, 000 | 2, 595, 000 10, 395, 000 
1954 4, 080, 000 1, 191, 000 | 5, 271, 000 
1955 é ed . J a : ‘ 7, 000, 000 1, 362, COO 8, 362, 000 
1956... .. bbe Sida ach cdané vine vies Audie. tae fides 5, 000, 000 2, 150, 000 | 7, 150, 000 


Mr. McCuienpon. In addition I would like to say in Lawrence 
County there were 1,300 farmers that got an increase last year in cot- 
ton allotment. There were 1,428 farmers that took a decrease of 4.7 
percent. 

Then I would like to make another statement. 

Mr. Cootry. Before you make your other statements, those farmers 
had less than 4 acres ? 

Mr. McCuienpon. Yes, sir, they were brought up. 

Mr. Cootzy. They had to take the cotton acreage from the people 
who had ac reage : above that ? 

Mr. McCrienpon. Yes, there were 1,428. 

The CHairman. That was for 1957 ¢ 

Mr. McCienpen. Yes, 1957 allotment. Last year at the time when 
we were here 9,000 families were receiving these surplus commodities. 
Today we have 13,728, an increase of roughly 4,000 people and they 
receive those commodities. I am sure you know, but I would like to 
bring it out, that that family has made less than $1,000 per year in 
order to be eligible for that. 

The CuarrmMan. That increase is over last year? 

Mr. McCienpon. Yes, sir, we have an increase of more than 4,000 
families who are drawing this relief. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you so much, Mr. McClendon. 

Mr. Gladish. 


STATEMENT OF LADD GLADISH, SCOTTSBORO, ALA. 


Mr. GuapisH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain to you why 
Alabama has—— 

The Cuarrman. Will Mr. Meeks be an pd 

Mr. Merxks. I will decline my statement, si 

Mr. GuapisH. In 1948 and 1949 Alabama x id ver y disastrous crops. 
A freeze in 1948, boll weevil in 1949, and extreme boll weevil condi- 
tions in 1950. The banks would not loan the farmers money to pli int 
cotton in 1951 and 1952. They had to get financed the best that they 
could. Then we come along to 1953. In 1953 we were increasing but 
the Secretary of Agriculture said not once but hundreds of times that 
acreage planted to cotton in 1953 would not count on acreage allot- 
ment in future years. 

The Farm Bureau and the other organization sold us down the 
river. It beat us. 

The Cuatrman. I did not understand you. 

Mr. GuapisH. The United States beat us on the deal in 1953 and 
Congress passed a law in 1954 which hurt all of Alabama and the 
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Southeastern States. We got a small increase while they got a large 
increase, an acre in California, in New Mexico, and Arizona means 
from 1 to 3 or 4 bales to the acre. In our State it means about 300 
pounds of lint cotton. And due to these things, we have lost acreage, 
acreage that we can’t get back. We want to plant cotton. 

Now, acreage that has gone from cotton that has gone into corn and 
other things which is corn and small gr ain—which is helping to pile 
up a sur plus of corn and small grain—for 5 years I have tried to get 
in the West and unable to do so. 

The CHarrman. You are really well informed and you brought 
some new points up. I wish we could hear you again because you 
surely have brought out three good points in the last minute. I do 
not, however, agree with you regarding the Farm Bureau. It isa fine 
organization 

‘Mr. Guapisn. J request, if they have another hearing for Alabama, 
that I be allowed to speak. 

The Cirarman. We would like to hear you, sir. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cunningham, of Florence, Ala. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, he is absent. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Odum. 

Mr. Ovum. I will forego my time. 

The CuarrmMan. I wonder if Mr. Selden is here ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Selden had to go to a Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, because they were having a vote, so that occasions his absence. 

The Cuamman. He was here most all the morning. 

Mr. Tankersley. 





STATEMENT OF JACK TANKERSLEY, CULLMAN, ALA. 


Tanxkerstey. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity 
to appear before you. 

There are over 6,000 farmers in Cullman County and 400 of these 
have less—last year you gave us a 4-acre minimum which I would 
contend was no help. We have to release our acres to bring these up to 
4 acres. Men who had already gone to industry or been driven from 
the farm. 

Farmers in my section farm to live and have nothing to sell but 
their labor through their crops. Soil bank is causing much concern 
in Cullman County. 

About 1,900 farmers place the entire allotment in this program. 
The banks are lending less money, the entire economy of our com- 
munity feels the effects of the soil bank before it even gets started. 

The tenants can’t get a crop because, renting this land to the soil 
bank for $67 or $74 an acre, the small farmer can’t even get along 
with the FSA. 

J am for any bill that will correct that. 

Mr. Jones. That concludes the testimony of the Alabama witnesses. 
Let me express my deep appreciation and gratitude to the committee 
for hearing our presentation. 

Mr. Cottey. I should like to thank Mr. Jones for having arranged 
with these people to come here. I wish to compliment not only 
Mr. Jones but our distinguished and beloved Member from Alabama, 
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George Grant, and I want to assure you people from Alabama not 
only that Mr. Grant is interested intensely in the welfare of cotton 
farmers but he and Mr. Jones and the entire delegation from Alabama 
have been in constant communication with this committee in an 
endeavor to do something to improve your conditions. 

The Cuarrman. I hold with the views of the chairman and I want 
to say I believe every Member from the State of Alabama in the House 
of Representatives has been here except the 2 or 3 that Mr. Jones 
called attention to who were presiding at meetings on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Jonzes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Of course, we are not 
unmindful nor indifferent of the leadership of our Committee on 
Agriculture and we share the highest esteem for every member of 
this committee. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Roberts, of Alabama: is he here ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Roberts had to leave, Mr. Chairman. He, too, has 
been in attendance most of the morning but had to go to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for the consideration of 
legislation pending before that committee. 

The CuarrmMan. Here is a note that Congressman Roberts, of Ala- 
bama, wishes permission to file a statement for the record. It will 
be incorporated in the record without objection. 

(The statement of Congressman Roberts follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to submit my views to the House 
Committee on Agriculture relative to H. R. 3735, which would amend the Soil Bank 
Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, with respect to cotton. Other 
bills similar to H. R. 3735, sponsored by my colleagues from Alabama, are also 
pending before this committee. The unanimous support this legislation has 
from the entire Alabama delegation in the Senate as well as in the House is 
indicative of how important the Representatives of Alabama feel the enactment 
economic death. Action must be taken to save the small, independent farmers 

The purpose of this legislation is to amend the Soil Bank Act so as to pay 
farmers for cotton acreage which they have had taken away from them and 
distributed to other States since 1950. For the 15-year period 1946 through 
1950, Alabama had 1,583,800 acres planted in cotton. The cotton acreage allot- 
ment for Alabama for 1957 has plummeted to 1,028,617 acres—a drop of 35.1 per- 
cent. With such a serious cutback in their acreage allotment, some action must 
be taken to help the cotton farmer. He cannot be expected to exist with such 
constant paring of his vital resources. In addition to having his own income 
drop, his costs have risen by 20 percent. With income falling and prices rising, 
the farmer is being stretched on a rack which can only eventually cause him 
economic death. Action must be taken to save the small, independent farmers 
who are the heart of our agricultural South. 

More and more farmers each year are working other places than just their 
farms in order to earn a living. In Alabama in 1940, approximately 23,500 farm 
operators worked more than 100 days off the farm in order to supplement their 
income and by 1954 this figure had jumped to more than 54,000 who had to work 
outside the farm just in order to provide a living for their families. 

Mr. Chairman, my bill, H. R. 3735, would direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the case of States like Alabama which have lost considerable cotton acreage 
since 1950, to establish for each old cotton farm, a “farm base acreage” which 
shall be the present farm acreage allotment increased by 20 percent and pro- 
ducers would then be compensated through the soil bank for reducing their acre- 
ages of cotton below their farm base acreages. 

This legislation also directs the Secretary of Agriculture to provide, through 
the county ASC committee, for the measurement of acreage planted to cotton 
by metes and bounds where the grower requests such measurement in writing 
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to the county committee. This provision will enable the cottongrower to have 
a more careful and efficient survey made of his cotton acreage and will eliminate 
many of the injustices which have caused cotton farmers to lose acreage in our 
section of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has many merits. It would retain and fix the 
cotton acreage for States, which are presently being discriminated against, at 
the farm level. It would accomplish this without increasing appropriations by 
placing it under the Soil Bank Act. It would also encourage farmers to plant 
all acreage through metes and bounds description, thereby making measurements 
constant. A lot of work has been wasted by farmers who overplant, and many 
have underplanted in the past. The enactment of this bill would also avoid 
the danger of overproduction which could easily result from “across-the-board 
acreage increases.” 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot overemphasize the need for the committee to approve 
this legislation. The need for this measure has been created over the years by 
other States who were wartime producers of cotton constantly demanding and 
being awarded greater and greater cotton acreage. Unfortunately, this new 
acreage has been taken away from the South which has its historical foundations 
deeply rooted in cotton agricultural economy. While there have been nation- 
wide cutbacks in acreage allotments, since the free-planting year of 1953, the 
Nation has been reduced only slightly over 30 percent while Alabama has been 
reduced more than 38 percent during this same period. 

I urge this committee to consider the destitute plight of the small cotton farmer 
who simply cannot exist if we continue to take his land, his very livelihood away 
from him. The small independent farmer has long been the economic backbone 
of our country. We should encourage him, not punish him. We should re- 
spect his character and integrity. We should not legislate him off his land but 
instead act to help him and assist him in his economie right to live. With the 
farm income constantly declining, at its lowest since 1940, it does not seem just 
to me for the Federal Government to select one segment ofthe farming industry 
and impose additional burdens upon it by cutting its juglar vein, its very life- 
blood, the land which it must have in order to grow its crop. If overproduction 
requires that the cotton acreage be cut and we ask these farmers to cooperate 
then we must certainly cooperate too, and compensate these farmers under the 
provisions of the Soil Bank Act. 


Mr. Cootey. Mr. Carl Elliott, of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exniorr. If I may have permission to bring a statement for 
the record, I will appreciate it very much. Thank you for hearing 
these of my constituents and friends who have preceded me here 
and have presented for your consideration this morning a problem 
that is very real and one that concerns them more than any other 
economic problem in our section. 

The Cuamman. Thank you for coming here. It will be incorpo- 
rated in the record without objection. 

(The statement of Congressman Elliott follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CARL ELtiorr, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, I join with my friends from Alabama in urging the Cotton Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agriculture of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives to grant some measure of relief to cotton farmers of the Southeast. 

Last year this committee heard our cries for relief and wrote a law that gave 
Alabama cotton farmers more than 125,000 additional acres for this year. 

Agriculture in the southern hill country is in a revolution. Farm people 
demand a better standard of living. They cannot have it on the small cotton 
allotments available to them. Many would say that agriculture should become 
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more diversified, and it is true that it should. But, Mr. Chairman, diversifica- 
tion and mechanization in agriculture costs a great deal of money. Where will 
that money come from? Another commonly offered solution is that industry must 
absorb the agricultural people who have been displaced. I hope that the time 
will come when that may be true. However, small cotton allotments, lack of 
eredit, new methods of production, and other complicating conditions, have 
moved people off the farms so fast that industry, however fast it is growing, has 
not been able to absorb them. Thousands are leaving the farms while hundreds, 
figuratively speaking, are being employed by industry. Alabama industry is 
growing wonderfully, but not fast enough to meet the demands on it for new jobs. 

The exodus from southeastern farms cannot continue without dire conse- 
quences. It must be slowed down. It can be slowed down if this committee will 
write a law giving considerably more cotton acreage to the thousands of south- 
eastern cotton farmers than they now have. 

I urge that Alabama be given a total allotment of at least 1% million acres. 

Such an allotment will bring stability to our farms. It will slow down the 
movement of people from the farms. 

The Cuarrmay. It is a privilege to have with us our colleague, 
Mr. Dorn, of the State of South Carolina. We would like to hear 


from you Mr. Dorn. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN W. J. BRYAN DORN, SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. Dorn. I am just delighted to be here and be able to substantiate 
all of the testimony that these gentlemen from Alabama have given 
this subcommittee. 

We have the same problem in South Carolina. My home county 
went from 71,000 acres of cotton in 1951 to 4,000 acres in 1957. 
So, I do not know of any decrease in the country that has been greater 
than that. 

I have a witness with me here today from an adjoining county, 
Edgefield County, and Mr. Smith, I might say, was the master farmer 
in South Carolina last year. He was awarded this award, this much- 
sought-after award, and in 1951 he produced 8,380 pounds of cotton 
on 5 acres of nonirrigated land which is a record in the history of 
South Carolina. 

And he was master of the hominy grains which won the national 
award, $15,000 prize. 

And he is a cotton farmer. He is not one of these professional 
witnesses. It was with a great deal of reluctance that he came 
here and I am delighted to intreduce him. 

The Cuatraan. Thank you. We are delighted to have you and 
we are pleased to have Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF J. MAURICE SMITH, EDGEFIELD COUNTY, S. C. 


Mr. Smrru. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would like 
to have a little more time to bring out a problem before you today. 
But I know your time is short. So I will not take up too much time 
with you. 

We are just about in the same situation as the members of this com- 
mittee from Alabama have presented to you. 

I do not think we have quite as many people on relief in South Caro- 
lina as they doin Alabama. I hope we do not get that far. My prop- 
osition to come before this committee and to ask them to approve of is 
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why one man has to be penalized when the other man is getting a raise 
on his allotment of cotton. 

Mr. Coorry. It is obvious why. When the Congress intended to 
establish a mandatory 4-acre allotment, minimum allotment, they 
had to take 163,000 acres of cotton away from the people who had 
allotments above 4 acres. 

Mr. Smirn. Congressman, I understand that. But this is what I 
am trying to get over, why 7 is California, New Mexico, all those new 
erowing States out there had increases in their acreage when we have 
cuts? Now, I want to bring another thing on this, the soil bank 
proposition that you have got coming up in the soil bank. You could 
put 10 acres or one-third of your allotment in. 

All right, the Southeast through the Southeast the small farmers— 
you will find they are the ones that put the cotton in the soil bank 
bec ause it was not profits able for them to work 

California hasn’t. Some of the other big areas haven’t. ‘They come 
in now and say you can put all your allotment innow. They are mak- 
ing a disaster area out of the South to move the cotton acreage west. 

In other words, we will not be able to plant cotton in the South in a 
few more years if it continues the way it is now. 

Mr. Poace. I fully appreciate it t akes 50 percent of the income that 
the communities should have, but it will not move cotton west under the 
present laws because that is one of the reasons these men sign up for it. 
it freezes their cotton allowance. 

Mr. Smiru. The law reads that way as presently written. But will 
it be interpreted like that in 2 years? 

Mr. Poace. Of course, I can’t tell you what the Department will do. 

Mr. Suarra. The Department of Avriculture put a statement out in 
1953 to reduce your acres. We need to reduce this cotton acreage 
because we are getting a surplus. 

Mr. Cooney. 1953? 

Mr. Smrru. 1953, that was the year before the allotment. 

Allotments came in 1954. It came out in papers in my States came 
from the Department of Agriculture, to reduce your acreage. 1953 
will not count on your acreage when we go to allot next year. 

But what do they do? The man that tried to produce not quite a 
much, 1953 is on there right now, and it is against him, too. 

I have 165 acres of cotton, I farmed 440 acres. I have an 80-acre 
allotment now. I can produce cotton as cheap and economically as 
they can produce it in California. Why are they up, and their acre- 
age is up, when mine is down? It was handed down from W ashing- 
ton to the State on a percentage basis on a trend. 

It comes from the State to the county on a trend. But what do 
they do with it when they get to the county? They give it to you 
like they please. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Smith, everyone can tell you the same thing. 
There is a trend from the capital inside the State probably, but you 
cannot have a trend from Washington down to your capital at the 
same time. 

Mr. Smiru. They moved it from South Carolina and all south- 
eastern Sti ates cut them every year, raised California. 

The Cramman. We have lost an awful lot in my State of Arkansas. 
It was on a 5-year history basis. 
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Mr. Sarr. Oh, 5-year history basis. Let us just compare South 
Carolina and California. Go back to 1932, 1942. South Carolina 
had 1,153,000 acres. 

California had 360,000 acres planted. It goes right on up until 
you get to 1948. California had 810,000 acres planted. South Caro- 
lina had 1,123,000 acres. 

This comes out of the Department of Agriculture. But still this 
year South Carolina has reached 725,000 where California has 728,000 
acres planted, more than South Carolina. When you go back to a 
and look at that, they were not pli anting any cotton much. Now i 
goes out there and you give it to them and you bring it back and at 
the Southeastern States all to pieces. I think something should be 
done where a man has a cotton allotment, planting cotton and he 
gets a cotton allotment and it is adjusted. That is what it ought to be. 

Then when your percentage comes to cut, cut him percentagewise. 
Why cut one man 50 percent where other States and places are away 
up there, getting 125 percent / 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you, it pinches and pinches hard. 

Mr. Somiru. I hate to take your time. I did want the full commit- 
tee to be here when I talked because I had something that I wanted 
some of these westerners to hear. 

Mr. H AGEN. One of our leading cotton growers is from South Caro 
lina, the Camp family. 

Mr. Smiru. I know them very well. Mrs. Camp is a first cousin of 
my wife’s and they were born side by side. That is another thing. 

Now, see, I got a lot to talk about that. Mr. Camp can come here. 
He does not want cotton in South Carolina. His wife did before 
she married him but she does not care anything about it. 

But he comes down there, and he is going to show people how to 
do it, and he is doing it. 

That is money showi ing South Carolina how to California farm. 

He does not have to live out of that California farm. Now he thinks 
cotton ought to move west. 

Mr. Hagen. You farm this farm yourself / 

You drive the tractors ¢ 

Mr. Sirn. Yes,sir; [I get out there. [have some help. 

Mr. Hagen. You operate with tenants? 

Mr. Suirn. I operate withtenants. But I work with them, too. 

Mr. Hagen. You use human beings, too, to pick the cotton and chop 
the cotton ? 

Mr. Smiru. Ido. I use very little hand labor in my cotton farmer 
operation. I have a cottonpicker setting under the shed. 

Mr. Jones. On the average, the man that drives that cottonpicker 
makes more money than the tenants. 

Mr. Smiru. I have got other operations. I have got peaches to pick. 
I have got to have some labor. If I can plant cotton and operate that 
machine, I can doit cheaper. But if I do not operate, I can’t. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

We would like so much to hear Mr. Manning. Will you come 
around, Mr. Manning? 

Mr. McMillan was most desirous that you be heard today. He spoke 
highly of you. 
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Mr. Mannine. I would like to make a little talk to you. 

The CuatrmMan. They are calling the roll over on the floor, and we 
have to leave right away. Could you proceed, and we will hear you 
as long as we can. 

Mr. Mannine. Allright. Thank you, sir. 

Honored chairman and other members of your committee, I am 
Houston Manning from Latta, S. C. I appreciate your allowing me 
to come here this morning. 

[ want to say while Mr. Dorn just left, I wanted to say while he was 
here, and Mr. Cooley, that my heart goes out in gratitude for the atti- 
tude they have taken for the cotton farmers and “the great efforts tney 
make in our behalf. 

Lam 64 years old the 2d day of April next, born on a farm, have had 
no other business whatever, and I think I am familiar with some of 
the problems of the farmers of the cotton and tobacco farmers of the 
South. I know that I would not be able to make any suggestions to 
help the other agriculture classes that I know are suffering just as 
much as we are, 

They have rights, too. When a man will go to all the expenses of 
big land buying, building pastures, fences, cattle barns, storage barns, 
buying tractors, trucks, automobiles, and all the other expense con- 
nected with dairy farming and after he works 16 to 18 hours a day, 
he goes to the market and the »y give him, dole him out 914 cents a 
quart for his milk. That same identical milk is given to a man who 
next day retails it for 26 cents a quart. 

Gentlemen, it is not only for the cotton farmer and the tobacco 
farmer—of which I am one—I am here today in the interest of all 
agriculture. I am here today in the interest of all Americans. I am 
not here tod: ay personally for myself. I am 64 years old and the sands 
of time are running low but I have my children and grandchildren 
and you have children and grandchildren and we want to leave them 
an America that is worthwhile. If the present course that our Gov- 
ernment is taking—I am going to face it, face the facts and put the 
blame where it belongs. With all due respect to every elected Con- 
gressman and Senator, the cause of our present low income of agri- 
culture is based on their laws and their facilities and their instru- 
mentalities that regulate the situation, as to industry and commerce 
and therefore resulted in the very high alltime high prices for labor 
and profits. 

Now, if we do not take hold of this thing in a realistic way, not as 
a way that we would like to have it because my speech today would 
be entirely different from the cotton farmers’ standpoint, if it was like 
I would like it, but we have to face facts, gentlemen from Alabama 
and everywhere, and not theories and not desires. 

If I had my way about it, I would plant every acre of cotton I 
wanted and get 50 or 75 cents a pound for it, have the mills to take it 
readily. But the facts are that we are not capable of producing more 
cotton and tobacco and corn and wheat, all the wonderful blessings 
of the Almighty God that He has given us in more abundance than 
any nation in the history of the world. 
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We Americans, under God, for which we all are grateful, enjoy 
more good things than any country has ever known in the history of 
the world. 

Well, now, we have got to take the facts as they are. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Manning, could you conclude now in 2 
minutes ? 

Mr. Mannino. Two minutes? 

The CuAtrman. Could you conclude in 2 minutes? The roll is 
being called at this time. 

Mr. aerate. In 1953 my cotton acreage was 460 acres, approxi- 
mately, and in 1957, 200 and something. I was squeezed out by a 
flexible bill by the Secretary of Agric ulture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture “flexed me from 93 percent parity 
support, then to 9214 to 75 percent. He flexed us with a new formula 
that cut us several dollars a bale. He wants to flex us now with basing 
the long value on cotton and a high character of cotton whic ‘+h is so 
much better than the cotton where it is now based—7¢-inch cotton. 

If he does that, gentlemen, it will take $9 or more per bale from 
the farmers. Well, God knows the farmers are not able to continue 
to produce with everything on this earth, transportation, communi 
cation, labor, and everything attaining new highs of earnings etery 
day, when our production is down to 35 percent of what it was just 
a few years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, are you going to be here tomorrow? I would 
like—— 

The CuarrmMan. We will give you permission to extend your re- 
marks in the record. We will have to conclude. In view of the fact 
that the House is in session and there is a call of the roll at this time, 
we.will have to adjourn over until 10 o’clock in the morning. I regret 
that we cannot hold a hearing this afternoon like it was intended put 
the bill having to do with economy will be up this afternoon as well as 
the corn bill being scheduled. 

(At 12 noon the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. Wednesday, 
March 13, 1957.) 

(The following statements and additional data were submitted to 
the subcommittee as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ALBERT RAINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FroM ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, each year those of us from the historic cotton-producing States 
are confronted with new problems in our efforts to protect the thousands of small 
growers who, for generations, have been the backbone of the cotton industry. In 
recent years we have seen these small farmers yield more and more of their 
cotton lands in order to be assured a fair price on the little cotton they did harvest. 
Thus when the soil-bank program came through last fall, in time for the election, 
Alabama’s cotton farmers were at the lowest acreage allotments in their history. 
They welcomed this new subsidy and hastened to participate in the program to 
the extent that, as of last week, 91.3 percent of Alabama’s soil-bank allocation for 
cotton had been used up. 

At the outset, gentlemen, I would like to emphasize two things. One is ine 
fact that the highest participation in this soil-bank program for cotton has come 
from the historic Cotton Belt section, with Fiorida, South Carolina, Alihaiee, 
and North Carolina presently leading the States in taking advantage of these 
payments. The second factor I ask you to consider is that in my State the vast 
majority of participants are very small farmers. According to the tigures I 
obtained this week from the Agricultural Conservation Service's Cotton Division, 
212,980 cotton acres have gone into the bank this year on agreements made by 
35,868 Alabama farmers. An ASC official suggested that to get the real picture 
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on how many farmers, including tenants and sharecroppers are participating, one 
would multiply the number of signed agreements by one and one-half. In so 
doing we find that the average acreage per participant in Alabama is less than 
4 acres, Which means that our small cotton growers, yielding most if not all of 
their 1957 cotton allotments, can get only about $200 this year. 

This is the plight of the small farmer who has grown cotton 
In the West where we have a very new cotton farmer with 
at his disposal the picture is quite different. 

The bill which we have proposed, H. R. 3730, would give special consideration 
to States like Alabama, which have lost considerable cotton-acreage allotment 
since 1950 to the western growers. I would like to point out that while a total 
of $219,314,272 has been authorized for cotton under the soil-bank program as 
of March 1 only $102,510,644 had been allocated to all of the cotton-producing 
States. In other words, the national participation is less than half of the 
authorization while Alabama has taken up over 90 percent of its authorization. 
Our bill, to extend farm base acreages, would not cost any 
some of the authorized funds, which at this late date « 
be used for special heip in States which s 


ail of his life. 


many more acres 


more money since 
‘annot be allocated, could 
» desperately need it. 

To emphasize the hardships which Alabama cotton farmers have suffered in 
recent years let me cite these figures from the Agriculture Department’s Cotton 
Division. The years 1{46 through 1950 were the years in whicl 


Alabama and 
other Southeastern cotton States cultivated the lar 


rest number of ; res, Ala- 
bama’s average annual cultivation during this 5-year period was 1,583,000 acres. 
The acreage allotment for Alabama this vear is 1,028,617 acres. TT) 
that the State’s 1957 allotment is only 64.9 percent of what it 
annual basis in the 1946-50 period. 
On a national basis, the 1957 cotton-acreage allotment is 80.4 percent of what 
it Was on an average annual basis during the 1946—50 period 
Comparing Alabama’s percentage less with the national figure 
State’s cotton-acreage reduction was 15.5 percent greater than the national 
cotton-acreage reduction. 


ius we see 


Was on an average 


we see that our 


The amendment we propose would make some restitution to our small cotton 
farmers for the hardships which they have undergone for several years now as 
a result of the cotton acreage allotment program. Our plan would provide some 
small compensation to the farmers in our part of the country for the cotton 
acreage they have given up since 1950 and it would not add one single bale of 
cotton to the surplus already piled up. 

The first section of H. R. 3730, amending section 103 of the Soil Bank Act, 
would increase by 20 percent the amount of cotton land now eligible for soil bank 
consideration, in those States where the 1957, 1958, and 1959 cotton acreage al- 
lotment is less than 8O percent of the 1946-50 average cotton acreage in cultiva- 
tion. This would in effect establish for each old cotton farm a new cotton base 
acreage and increase the acreage on which bank payments could be computed. 
The total cotton acreage in Alabama would thus go from the present allotment 
of 1,028,617 acres to 1,233,340 acres. 

This bill suggests the 20 percent increase because this amount can now be 
handled within the appropriation currently available to the Department of Agri- 
culture for soil bank operations. A larger percentage increase would require 
additional funds for the operation of the soil bank. 

Section 342 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended, provides 
that in no case can a State’s total cotton acreage allotment for 1957 and 1958 
be less than 1 percent of its 1956 allotment. Thus all the cotton States are pro- 
tected against more than a 1 percent reduction for the next 2 years. The 20 
percent base increase which we propose, added to the guaranteed cotton acreage 
allotment to which I have just referred, would allow our small farmers a firm 
basis for their operations during the next 2 years, either in planting their crops 
or in drawing compensation from the soil bank. 

Therefore we would have a 2-year period to test operation of this program 
and the effects of this bill to provide some relief for our small cottongrowers. 

In addition the bill which we urge you to approve provides for more accurate 
measurement of cotton farmland by metes and bounds, rather than the present 
inadequate methods. This feature would, I believe, eliminate many injustices 
which have caused farmers to lose acreage in my section of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill presents an opportunity for Congress to provide some 
relief for our small farmers who have been the victims in the battle against sur- 
plus production and to some extent at least, victims of the ominous trend toward 
an agricultural Wall Street. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK W. BOYKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
ALABAMA 


On H. R. 3737 and similar bills, the cotton acreage allotment for the State of 
Alabama for 1957 is 1,028,617 acres, or only 74.9 percent of what its average 
annual cotton acreage was under cultivation during the 1946-50 period. My bill 
is designed to compensate the cotton farmers of my State through the soil bank 
for cotton acreage which they have lost to other States since 1950. Every mem- 
ber of my delegation has joined in introducing this legislation under the provi- 
sions of which the present farm acreage allotment will be increased by 20 per- 
cent and producers will be compensated through the soil bank for reducing their 
acreage of cotton below their farm base acreages. Untold hardship is being 
experienced by our small cotton farmers in the State of Alabama, and I quote 
below a telegram which I received from the Governor of Alabama, Hon. James 
E. Folsom, under date of February 27, 1957: 

“The relative position of Alabama farmers as compared to other persons who 
are gainfully employed has probably never been worse in the history of this 
great State. Cotton farmers have seen their acreage reduced by 50 percent and 
more, due to the cotton allotment law as it is being administered. They have 
seen their costs rise by 20 percent and have seen their prices cut to 77 percent 
of what is considered a fair price. 

“The result is a general depression throughout Alabama’s cotton producing 
counties. Relief from this economic crisis can be given by the Congress this 
year, if they are willing to provide laws that will restore Alabama farmers to 
their equitable share of the Nation’s cotton allotment. The Nation has been 
reduced slightly over 30 percent since the free-planting year of 1953. Alabama 
has been reduced more than 38 percent during this same period, and most farm- 
ers depending upon cotton for a living have had their acreage cut by 50 percent 
or more. 

“T urge you to use every means at your disposal to provide ways and means 
whereby all farmers who have been given allotments below their fair and equi- 
table share of the national cotton acreage may be allowed this year (1957) to 
plant not less than 70 percent of their free-planting history. 

“This must be done if our farmers are to avoid bankruptcy and if the cotton 
industry is to survive here in this section of the South. 

“It has come to my attention that Alabama’s relative population position 
among the States has been worsening rapidly since 1953. This is a direct result 
of the drastic and unfair reduction in cotton acreage, and the loss of labor which 
was displaced by this reduction. In fact this exodus of Alabama farm labor has 
been so great that if the trend is not reversed at once, Alabama is sure to lose 
at least one seat in the Congress of the United States after the 1960 census.” 

I also quote a letter from Mr. Dan B. Cook, of Pine Hill, Wileox County, Ala.., 
protesting his 1957 cotton allotment : 

“T, Dan B. Cook, Pine Hill, Ala. (Wilcox County), hereby file a protest on my 
cotton allotment for 1957 on my farm, State and county code No. 66—066, serial 
No. T-9 for the following reasons : 

“1. My daily newspaper (Montgomery Advertiser) carried an article from 
Washington, D. C., stating that Alabama had received an increase in the cotton 
allotment for 1957, so why were we, the farmers, cut this vear? 

“2. Every acre of my allotment has been planted in the years previous to 1957, 
so it is not fair, or is not just, that those of us who plant our allotments should 
be penalized because there are landowners in the county who confiscated their 
allotments by not planting their allotted acreage and did not release to the ASC 
Committee acreage which they had no intention of planting so the ASC Com 
mittee could reallot it to those of us who are suffering because our allotment is 
cut each year. 

“3. Labor is being forced to leave my farm because there is not enough cotton 
allotment to enable all of us to make a living. When labor leaves the farm they 
transfer to the city and our county is thereby losing potential earning and 
spending power. 

“4. T bought 200 additional acres this year, and I would like to have an allot- 
ment on it. This land has no cotton history by my older farm which has had 
the cotton allotment cut on it each year has always been a cotton farm and my 
present allotment is now approximately one-half of what it was when I bought 
the place in 1948. I had 7 tenants cotton farming then and now have only 4. 
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“T want it distinctly understood that I am protesting my cotton allotment 
because it is my main cash income and farmers like I am situated cannot go on 
making a living with a smaller cotton allotment each year and price of machin- 
ery, etc., going up.” 

It is urgent that Congress pass some legislation to remedy the deplorable 
situation now existing in our State. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON P. CROCKETT, FARMER, LEIGHTON, ALA. 


As the last farmer to appear for the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee, I 
would like to review our 3-point program and to summarize our reasons for ask- 
ing your consideration of this program. 

First is our equity provision; that no cotton allotment shall be cut more than 
the national average. We could fill the record with the wide variation of allot- 
ments between farms. This is not a fight between cotton farmers, nor is it a fight 
against any State or area, nor is it a fight against the Department of Agriculture. 
It is a fight against a formulated monstrosity, which was illegitimately conceived 
in ignorance, born in confusion, and maintained in desperation by an uninformed 
bureaucracy through administrative directives. It has been said that county 
ASC committees could have done a better job in preventing the inequities men- 
tioned here today. This is not true. How can they or anyone else do a better 
job when they cannot understand the formula by which allotments are made? 
I am not talking about what is put in the newspaper, but about what goes on the 
worksheets where the allotments are figured. 

In an interview published February 22, 1957, in U. S. News & World Report, 
in reply to a question on the legislative needs of agriculture, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is reported to have replied, “A few changes are needed in our cotton 
program, but nothing new of a major character is now needed.” This may not 
be of major importance to the Secretary, because in the statistical data which 
he sees the errors and inequities have been averaged out. As an individual cotton 
farmer, these inequities are forcing toward bankruptcy, therefore it is a major 
problem to me. Gentlemen, you are our court of last resort, we beg your help 
in getting us a fair and equitable method for making allotments which can be 
understood by farmers. 

Our second point is that the cotton-export program be continued. To us on 
the farm, an export program which will expand our foreign market is the only 
ray of hope for the continuing production of cotton. We are concerned about 
rumors that the carrying charges will not be removed at the end of the current 
cotton year but will be used by the Department of Agriculture as a method to 
raise the price until the program is destroyed by pricing our cotton out of the 
world market. 

Our third and last point is that a commission be established by the Congress 
to advise with the Congress and to keep it informed on the needs of the cotton 
farmers of the Nation. It is our suggestion that this commission be made up 
of one cotton farmer from each cotton-growing State. With the hourly wage 
for both agricultural labor and management being one-third the average hourly 
wage earned by labor in industry and the earning of agricultural capital being 
one-fourth that earned by leading manufacturers, the solution will not be found 
overnight. A solution is needed to the problem of capital recovery whereby the 
cotton farmer will have the same tax treatment and an equal opportunity to com- 
pete for the domestic fiber market on the same bases as the synthetic manufacturer 
who can depreciate his entire plant and in some instances has been given pref- 
erential tax treatment as a defense measure. Gentlemen, we farmers from Ala- 
bama thank you for your kindness in listening to our problem and with full 
faith in American justice and the preservation of the rights of the individual 
we rest our case in your hands. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1957. 
Mr. Brooks Hays, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Brooks: The press of business here in Internal Revenue has prevented me 
answering your letter dated December 28, 1956, any sooner. 

I am very much interested in the agricultural situation, especially as it affects 
Arkansas. I have been quite disturbed since the USDA issued acre allotments for 
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1957 cotton. According to the State-by-State allotments compared with 1956 
Arkansas as usual was cut the most, from 1,424,511 to 1,416,819. Three other 
States received slight reductions, but all the remaining cotton-producing States 
received an increase. In my opinion this is certainly not fair. Agricultural 
people tell me that the allotments are based upon a history basis, that is the 
amount of acres put into cotton for the past 3 preceding years. Further each farm 
is allotted a minimum of 5 acres. When the allotment is not planted it goes 
against the history record for establishing allotments for the subsequent year. 

I believe it would be more equitable if the unplanted 5-acre farms were not 
considered in arriving at records for history. For example, in Pope County there 
are many small farms that receive the minimum allotment but never exercise the 
privilege of planting. 

I believe a picture of my own situation will point up the inequities and difficulties 
in the acreage-allotment program. Our family has owned a 325-acre farm for 
many, meany years. It is located in the Holla Bend Bottoms in Pope County. 
Prior to the war we annually planted from 250 to 275 acres in cotton. Near 
the close of the war and immediately thereafter the Agriculture Department 
asked farmers to voluntarily cut their cotton acreage and diversify crops. We 
endeavored to do this and voluntarily cut the cotton acreage down to 150 to 175 
acres. Other farms that I am well acquainted with in Pope County did not do this 
and today enjoy a high cotton allotment. Our acreage allotment has been cut 
steadily each year since the war until now it is down to 95 acres. My cousin, 
Brown Henry, whom you are well acquainted with operates the farm. It is now 
impossible to make a living on this reduced acreage. If it were not for other 
interests which he has, the farm would not be a paying proposition. Farms such 
as ours which have been in existence since Civil War days are being penalized in 
favor of the newer farms established in recent years in the Western States. 

It is the small farmer who is caught in this pinch. The larger farms through 
Government subsidies are becoming richer each year. I only know too well, I 
see them every day here in Internal Revenue. 

I have given a great deal of thought to this question and firmly believe that 
acreage control is not the answer. Rather do I think, that production control is 
the better solution. I believe this would help the small farmer.’ For example 
production control could apply to all farms on a given date, the Government pay- 
ing 100 percent of parity on the first 25 or 50 bales, 75 percent of parity on the next 
25 bales or 50 bales, 50 percent of parity on the next 25 or 50 bales, and 25 percent 
of parity on the next 25 or 50 bales, and all production over this amount would be 
sold by the farmer for whatever price he could obtain. 

This is my idea on the subject and perhaps to be more equitable toward the large 
farms a higher percentage of production could be assigned to them. 

I think this subject needs some serious thinking and I know that you are vitally 
interested in cotton allotments since many of your constituents depend upon cotton 
for a living. 

I shall be glad to hear of any changes in this program. 

Best regards, 
Jor D,. HENRY. 





MUSCLE SHOALS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Sheffield, Ala., March 7, 1957. 
Mr. Harorp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, United States House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: For more than 2 years the Muscle Shoals Chamber of Commerce 
has been seriously concerned about the situation our farmers have been con- 
fronted with. On February 23, 1956, we sent the Alabama delegation in Con- 
gress a resolution asking for assistance and legislation which would relieve the 
drastic reduction in cotton acreage which our farmers have suffered. 

This legislation has not been forthcoming; therefore we again appeal to you 
to consider enactment of some law to take effect this year 1957, which would 
provide that no farm shall be alloted for 1957, or for any subsequent year, an 
acreage to be planted into cotton which is less than the national average reduc- 
tion percentagewise, based upon the measured history years of 1950 and 1953. 

The effect of this acreage reduction has been to cut Colbert County cotton in- 
come by more than 50 percent, which has meant an annual loss of more than 
$3 million to our farmers. It is obvious the impact which this has had upon all 
business in this area. 
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Many of our farmers tell us that except for being able to produce wheat, 
they would already be out of existence. Therefore, we would like to take this 
means to inform you that it is the belief of this body that our farmers cannot 
survive if any further reductions are imposed upon them in the way of acreage 
control on their major crops of cotton, wheat, corn, and livestock. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of a sound agricultural 
economy upon the business institutions of our area. We urge you to take every 
means at your disposal to see that this inequitable situation is corrected this 
year. 

Your very truly, 
MUSCLE SHOALS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
B. T. GARDNER, President. 
MARSHALL DUGER, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee. 
EDMOND E. Dester, Manager. 
Ep MAULDIN, 
Member, Agriculture Committee. 


RESOLUTION 


The present Commodity Credit Corporation cotton loan program makes no 
differentiation between light spotted grades of cotton with the result that the 
loan values on the light spotted grades are not properly related to the market 
values of same. 

Cotton producers are compelled to accept a loan value or a sale value of their 
light spotted cotton at the spotted grade value when in actuality the value of light 
spotted cotton at the mills receives a price approximately $10 to $15 more than 
the spotted cotton grades. This results in some one other than the producer 
enjoying a benefit under the present arrangement. 

The Texas Federation of Cooperatives, a conference body of farmer owned 
bodies and speaking for thousands of Texas producers, requests that the Con- 
gress pass H. R. 954 which would require this differentiation between the light 
spotted and spotted cotton loan values in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
cotton loan program. 

I hereby certify that the above resoultion was unanimously adopted by the 
board of directors of the Texas Federation of Cooperatives during the regular 
official board meeting in Austin, Tex., March 8, 1957. 

Witness my hand this the 8th day of March 1957. 

BruNo E. SCHROEDER, 
Executive Secretary, Texas Federation of Cooperatives, 
Austin, Ter. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMopiIty SUBCOMMITTEE ON Corton 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings (presiding), Poage, Abernethy, 
Hagen, Simpson, and Belcher. 

Also present: Representatives Jones, Rhodes, Thompson, and Pass- 
man. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

I would like to present my distinguished colleague, Mr. Teague of 
Texas. We all regretted to learn of ‘the misfortune that has come to a 
member of your immediate family. I am sure I speak the feeling of 
all the members of our subcommittee and full committee as well in 
hoping for your son’s full and early recovery from the injuries he has 
received. 

Mr. Treacur. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much your courtesy 
in allowing me to appear before you this morning at this early hour. 
I have with me Mr. Percy Lee Curtis of Hillsboro, Tex., and Mr. 
Ralph Roebuck of Waxahachie, Tex. Mr. Curtis is president of the 
Hill County Farm Bureau and a member of the board of directors of 
the Texas Cotton Growers Association. He lives on an approximate 
260-acre farm of which some 70 acres are planted to cotton. Mr. Roe- 
buck is vice president of the Ellis County Farm Bureau and like Mr. 
Curtis has some 250 acres of land on which he plants some 70 acres of 
cotton under allotment. 

Mr. Chairman, both of these gentlemen appeared before your sub- 
committee in Greenville, Tex., last year on this matter of “light spot’ 
cotton. Right here I would like to again extend my personal appre- 
ciation for this subcommittee in holding this hearing on a situation 
that has resulted in the loss of thousands of dollars to cotton farmers 
in my district. 

This morning, these gentlemen are here to make a very brief state- 
ment in support of pending legislation which we feel will correct an 
inequity, and with the committee’s indulgence, I would suggest that 
they both come to the witness table, and each present their statements 
for the record before the committee questions them. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH ROEBUCK, WAXAHACHIE, TEX. 


Mr. Rorsuck. Mr. Chairman, I am Ralph Roebuck, a cotton farmer 
from Waxahachie, Ellis County, Tex. 

I wish to express my appreciation and that of the Ellis County 
Farm Bureau for whom I speak, for the opportunity of being heard 
by this committee in support of H. R. 954. This bill was introduced 
by Congressman Olin E. Teague, our own very able Representative. 

Mr. Chairman, Ellis County produced 39,734 bales of cotton in 
1956. A check of the entire loan records of 1 office on 6,000 repre- 
sentative bales of that crop reveals that 47.3 percent was “classed by 
the Smith-Doxey Classing Service as light spot cotton. Due to the 
failure of Commodity C redit Corporation to provide a comparable 

value in the loan program for light spot cotton, Ellis County farmers 
suffered a loss of approximately $236,116. We have received reports 
from other counties in the central Texas area indicating they, too, 
suffered a comparable loss. 

Under the present Commodity Credit Corpor ation policy, cotton 
receiving a light spot classification, if placed in the loan, receives the 
same value as spotted cotton. The cotton trade recognizes that a 
bale of light spot cotton is superior in value to a bale of spotted 
cotton. This recognition is demonstrated by the fact that major 
cotton-buying firms quote an average value of approximately $14 per 
bale more for light spotted cotton than they quote for spotted cotton, 
grade and staple being equal. 

We realize that the C ommodity Credit Corporation loan program is 
primarily designed to enable us to distribute our marketing season 
over a longer period of time. However, Mr. Chairman, this $14 per 
bale differential made by Commodity C redit C orporation has a depress- 
ing effect on sales made by the individual cotton farmer on the open 
market. 

This can be demonstrated by individual losses as well as profits made 
by Commodity Credit Corporation from domestic cotton sales. 

We do not understand why Commodity Credit Corporation has 
failed to provide a value for light-spot cotton which reflects the trade 
differential for that grade. The desire of the Congress for such 
action was clearly expressed in the conference report “which accom- 
panied the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

It would appear that additional legislation is the only solution to 
our problem. We urge that H. R. 954 be enacted into law, but would 
request that lines 6, 7, and 8 be deleted and in lieu thereof substitute 
the following: 

(b) Adjustments shall be made under subsection (a) in the support price for 
cotton which will provide value for light-spot cotton. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Roebuck. 

Mr. Curtis of Hillsboro, Tex. 


STATEMENT OF PERCY LEE CURTIS, HILLSBORO, TEX. 


Mr. Curtis. I am Percy Lee Curtis of Hillsboro, Tex. In the 
interest of all cotton producers, we, the farmers of Hill County, Tex., 
urge the passage of H. R. 954, which would require a loan rate for 
light-spotted cotton under the Government commodity credit loan 
program 
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It has long been an established fact that light-spotted cotton 
is a separate class of cotton, just as strict middling and middling 
cotton are separate classes of cotton. Some of our largest cotton- 
buying firms such as Anderson-Clayton and all other cotton buyers 
list light-spotted cotton on their price lists as a class of cotton and 
this light-spotted cotton is listed much higher on buying sheets than 
plain “spotted” cotton. However, the Government cotton classers 
continue to class a large portion of our cotton as “light spot” when we 
farmers send in samples to Smith-Doxey for classification. When 
the farmer receives the classification cards from the Government loan 
classers and it lists his cotton as “light spot” class, there is no loan 
value for such a class. 

A record taken from all gins in Hill County, Tex., shows that 62 
percent of the cotton grown in Hill County was classe d as “light spot” 
in 1956. Hill County in 1953 produced 99,000 bales of cotton, in 1956 
under cotton allotments and during the most severe drought in the 
history of the county, Hill County produced only 30,000 bales of 
cotton of which 62 percent was classed as “light spot.” There being 
no true loan value for light-spot cotton, the farmers were at the mercy 
of the cotton buyers on 62 percent of their cotton and this cost the 
cotton farmers in this drought-stricken area thousands of dollars. 
The local cotton buyers took advantage of this and would offer only 
$2 to $3 per bale more for the light-spot cotton than the loan price 
was for plain old-spotted cotton. Yet these buyers were shipping 
this cotton to mills and making from $12 to $20 per bale on the cotton. 

The cotton buyers in our county would not bid on cotton in most 
cases until they could see the Government classification cards, and no 
matter how good the sample might look on a bale classified as “light 
spot” they would bid only $2 or $8 per bale more on the cotton than 
loan value for plain-spot cotton. 

Therefore the farmers of our county were easy prey for the cotton 
buyers, because the mills that buy cotton do recognize “light spot” 
as definitely being a class of cotton. Not having “light spot” price 
grade on the Government loan cotton cost the farmers of Hill County 
thousands of dollars and throughout the cotton-growing States, it 
cost millions of dollars. 

This shows that the Government loan is a strong factor in setting 
the local market value of cotton, especially during the harvest season. 
Therefore, should it not be fair to have all classes of cotton listed 
on the Government loan ? 

It has been pointed out many times that our Government does 
recognize the “light spot” class when settling claims to anyone on 
commodity credit cotton. 

The farmers of the cotton-growing States are not asking for higher 
parity or for a change in the loan values of all classes, but merely 
asking that all recognized cotton classes be put on the Government 
loan. 

When the cotton is being classed by Government cotton classers for 
loan value purposes, it should be classed for its true value at that time 
and not what it might be at some future date. 

The cotton buyers and shippers recognize “light spot” as a separate 
class of cotton. 

The mills recognize “light spot” as a separate class of cotton. 
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The farmers who grow cotton, recognize “light spot” as a separate 
class of cotton. 

The entire cotton industry recognizes “light spot” as being a class 
of cotton. 

Then let’s have “light spot” class put in our Government loan rate 
for the protection of our American cotton farmers. If we are to 
have a loan value for “light spot” cotton in the 1957 loan sheet pre- 
pared by the Commodity Credit Corporation the immediate Nene 
of H. R. 954 is a necessity. For this reason it is urged that this legis- 
lation be handled singularly and not as a portion of any prepared 
long-range cotton program. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Curtis, let me recapitulate a moment. The legis- 
lation that you and Mr. Roebuck support attempts to secure a dif- 
ferent loan value between light and heavy spotted cotton ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And that is the purpose of legislation, is it? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And I am in full accord and I feel sure that the members 
of the commitee are in full accord with that purpose. 

I want to express my appreciation to Mr. Teague for having pushed 
that matter, because I think we all have a common purpose. I do 
not direct my remarks in any way to criticize anything but rather to 
point out that I fear that the language that is used in the bill that you 
have referred to and the language used in the suggested amendment 
by Mr. Roebuck is still inadequate to accomplish the thing we want. 
The language even in the bill, even in the suggested amendment, sim- 
ply requires the Secretary to provide a value for “light spotted” 
cotton. 

I fear that the Secretary’s answer will be that he has already pro- 
vided a value for “light spot” cotton that is $20 a bale less than white 
cotton of comparable grades and staple, as has been pointed out here, 
while the trade makes a differentiation of about $14 between light and 
heavy spots? 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Which the Department does not make. Now I think 
it is clear that it is your intention to try to make the Department make 
that $14 differential and that is exactly what I want to do. 

Mr. Roesvuck. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Now the reason that I do not think the legislation you 
propose is adequate is that a year ago we recognized this same problem 
and Mr. Gathings and I served on the conference committee that 
wrote the present law that is now known as the Agriculture Act of 
1956, and is sometimes called the Soil Bank Act. 

The CrHarmman. Pardon me, I served on the first conference but 
did not serve on the second. 

Mr. Poacr. It was actually written on the first and retained in the 
second because nobody objected. It was actually written in the first 
conference with Mr. Gathings’ help. We did write in the report a 
statement that the conferees recognized, the Secretary of Agriculture 
then had the power and still has the power to make any differentiation 
he wants between light and heavy spotted cotton and since we recog- 
nized he had the power we felt there was no necessity of imposing a 
duty on him. But we stated in so many words that it was the intent 
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of Congress that he should exercise that power and make the same 
differentiation between light and heavy spots that the trade made. 

That report went with the legislation that was passed by both Houses 
of Congress and approved by the President. And while it is not a 
part of the law, it is a clear expression of the intent of the Congress. 

In October, I believe it was, 1956, this subcommittee held a hearing 
in Greenville, Tex. 

And Mr. Rhodes, the head of the Cotton Division, was present and 
personally [ asked him and it is part of the record—I asked him why 
he did not make the differentiation that the Congress instructed him 
to make. Why he did not carry out the clear intent of the Congress. 

He said, “Mr. Poage, you did not write that into the law and we 
are not bound by anything you did not write into the law.” 

Although we had made it perfectly clear what Congress wanted 
done was he was so right legally. 

Of course, we had supposed there would be some efforts on the part 
of the Department to cooperate with the expressed will of the 
Congress. 

But it is now on the record that the Department does not care any- 
thing about the expressed will of the Congress. I do not see that your 
bill does anything but express the will of the Congress and since we 
have had that unhappy experience with the Department, I think that 
merely expressing that will not accomplish more more now than it did 
the first time and we are going to have to write into the law the ex- 
press requirement of making the differentials as the trade makes. 

I feel that with the experience we have had with the Department of 
Agriculture, we have got to say “you have to do this sort of thing” 
rather than “you ought to do it.” 

Do you agree ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

I think the cotton farmers would like very much to see a bill passed, 
legislation that would make it mandatory that the Secretary put a 
price for this light spot cotton or a difference. 

Mr. Poace. “The same differential that the trade makes”—and I 
realize that varies from time to time depending on the demands for 
spotted cotton, and for certain purposes you can use spotted cotton 
and for certain purposes you cannot use it. 

I recognize that at certain times the differential narrows and other 
times it widens and I recognize of course that the Department should 
not pay any greater differential than the trade is willing to pay. 
But the winfall that you have described here—and it is a windfall 
that has been available to those cotton buyers who will pick up the 
spotted cotton every year; it has been going on for a good many 
years—is utterly indefensible as I see it when the United States Gov- 
ernment was paying out that money. It is just an utter windfall at 
the expense of the farmers. 

That which should have been the farmers’ income has been paid out 
as a windfall. 

I just want to thank you for presenting this thing and I hope you 
will understand the committee is interested in this and there is al- 
ways some good comes out of tragedies and the fact that we had some 
drought clear across the belt last year may have aroused some people 
who did not even know what “spotted” cotton was. 
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Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman. 
The CuarrMAn. You have a further statement ¢ 
Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; a short one. I have a statement here pre- 
pared by the Texas Cotton Growers and I would like to incorporate 
it into the record as it covers 
The CHarrman. It may be incorporated in the record without 
objection. 
(The statement of the Texas Cotton Growers follows :) 








"LEXAS COTTON GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Dallas, Tex., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee of Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DrAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: On bebalf of our members and in the interest 
of all cotton producers we urge support of H. R. 954 which we understand would 
require differentiation between “light spotted” and “spotted” grades, under Com- 
modity Credit Corporation cotton loan program, so that the loan values on the 
light spotted grades would be more properly related to the market value of 
the light spotted cotton. 

It is a recognized fact that the Commodity Credit Corporation cotton loan 
values are a strong factor in setting the market value of cotton at the pro- 
ducer level, particularly during the harvesting periods of seasons in which the 
loan program is reasonably effective. With light spotted cotton having the 
same loan value of spotted cotton of the small designated grade as is now 
the case, producers are compelled to accept a loan value or in many instances 
are induced to accept a sale value on their light spotted cottons which is not in 
proper relation to the values of other grades. In recent seasons there has 
generally been a difference of from $10 to $15 a bale between the market value 
of light spotted and spotted cotton of the same designated grade at the mill 
level. 

Producers are now losing a great deal of the value of their light spotted cottons 
and need some relief from this inequity. This inequity has become increasing- 
ly serious in recent seasons due to the fact that, according to the Government 
Boards’ classifying, a sizable percent of the crop is being classified as light 
spotted cotton. This season in many sections of the State of Texas approxi- 
mately one-half of the cotton crop was classified by the Government Cotton 
Classing Boards as light spotted cottons. 

We are reliably informed that the Department of Agriculture has authority 
under existing law to set separate loan differentials for light spotted cottons 
under the cotton loan program. In view of the actual and recognized wide dif- 
ference in value between light spotted and spotted cotton of the same designated 
grade; and in view of the numerous protests which have been registered by pro- 
ducers against the inequity of giving light spotted and spotted cotton of the 
same designated grade the same loan value under the loan program, it is not 
understandable why proper loan differentials for light spotted grades have not 
been established. 

It would seem evident that the Department of Agriculture recognizes that 
there is a wide difference between the value of light spotted cotton and spotted 
cotton of the same designated grade since, in settling class claims under the 
cotton export program, the value of light spotted cotton is adjusted by one-half 
the difference between the designated spotted grade and the corresponding white 
grade. 

The thought has been advanced that experiences with class claims under the 
cotton export pregram where cotton which was originally classed as light 
spotted appeared. upon reclassification, to have taken on a heavier color with age 
inivht be advanced as a reason for not establishing separate light spotted loan 
differentials. While it is generally accepted that a spot in cotton will become 
heavier with age, it is also accepted that white cotton will with age take on a 
high color or blush which wil! lower its market value. It could then be logically 
said that the value of all cotton might lower with age. In any event it does not 
seem proper that the valuing of cotton for the Government loan should be based 
on what the value of the cotton might be at some future date. It is proper that 
the cotton of all grades should be valued for loan purposes on the basis of the 
value of the cotton at the time it is pledged for the loan. Furthermore, it does 
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not seem proper that the principles of the loan program should be based on the 
assumption that all the cotton in the loan will eventually be taken over by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Although in recent years a large percent of the loan 
cotton has been taken over by Commodity Credit Corporation there have been 
a number of seasons in which a large portion of the loan cotton was repossessed 
within a relatively short time after it was pledged. Even during the current 
season approximately 10 percent of the cotton originally pledged for the loan 
has been repossessed and more is being repossessed each day. 

There may be some private interests who would oppose any changes in the 
loan differentials as they now exist, for the wide difference between the value of 
light spotted cotton at the producer level and the real value of such cotton at 
the mill level would indicate that someone other than the producer is enjoying a 
benefit under the present arrangement of loan differences. 

The board of directors of this association has by proper action gone on record 
as appealing to the Congress and the Department of Agriculture to effect a 
remedy of the aforementioned inequity in time for it to be effective in the cotton 
loan program for the 1957 seasen. It would appear that prompt ac tion toward 
that end will be necessary inasmuch as the Department of Agriculture will be 
called upon to announce the terms of the 1957 cotton loan program at a relatively 
early date. 

We will be grateful for your consideration of the foregoing statement. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Percy LEE Curtis, Director. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; and we would like to urge if possible this be 
handled as a separate legislation as they are already planting cotton 
in the Southern States now. 

If we get this thing passed in time for it to help us in 1957 we are 
afraid if it gets incorporated in a long-range agriculture program 
it will not do us any good. 

The Cuamman. We will give it every possible consideration. 

Thank you, gentlemen, so much for your views and observations. 

We would like to hear from Mr. Rhodes of Arizona at this time. 
He is anxious to get to another meeting. 

Mr. Ruopes. | “thank you, Mr. C hairman, and thank you for allow- 
ing me to do this. 

The witness I would like to present is Mr. Cecil Collerette, a cotton 
farmer from Casa Grande, Ariz. Mr. Collerette is appearing for the 
Supima Association of America and he is well known to the committee. 

Che Cuamman. Yes, Mr. Collerette is well known to this committee 
and we are glad to have you before us. 

Mr. Ruope s. Mr. Collerette, do you prefer to have Mr. Young tes- 
tify at this time? 

Mr. Cotieretre. He has another meeting, also, and I think we can 
make it one after the other. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Collerette is the chairman of the board of diree- 
tors of the Supima Association of America, which, as you know, is 
active in developing cotton and doing a very nice job of it. 


STATEMENT OF CECIL H. COLLERETTE, SUPIMA ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Cotteretrre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. my 
name is Cecil H. Collerette. I ama cotton farmer from Casa Grande. 
Ariz, 

Today I am speaking for the Supima Association of America. I 
am an ex officio member of the board of directors of that organization. 
Mr. J. Clyde Wilson, of Buckeye, Ariz., the president of Supima Asso- 
ciation, could not be here. 
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Producers of extra long staple cotton are vitally interested in two 
bills which are before this committee. Immediate action is needed 
on bot!: of these. They are House Joint Resolution 672, which pro- 
vides for the release of 50,000 bales of domestically grown extra long 
staple cotton from the strategic and critical materials stoc kpile, and 
H. R. 3654, which provides that the price support level for extra long 
staple cotton will continue in effect at the same level as in 1956. We 
endorse both of these measures. 

Before going into the bills, let me give the committee a little 
bac keround on the extra long staple cotton industry in this country. 
We have traditionally been a ‘boom or bust industry. Our production 
generally goes up during time of war when demand for our cotton 
is very heavy, and then drops back virtually to nothing after the 
war is over. For example, in World War II we produced from 
60,000 to 75,000 bales a year for 2 or 3 years, and then production 
fell off to just 1,200 bales by 1947. 

The same thing happened when the Korean emergency came along. 
At the outbreak of the Korean war, the Government decided to build 
up a stockpile of extra long staple cotton, and called on growers for 
all-out production. As a result, about 95,000 bales were produced in 
1952. 

Prices went extremely high during the Korean period. It is under- 
stood that the Federal Government “paid as much as $1.40 per pound 
for some of the cotton, asked that our price support be put on the var- 
iable 75 to 90-percent basis. With the large surplus then on hand, 
that meant 75 pere ent of par ity. 

This was done by the Congress. Our price support has been about 
55 to 60 cents a pound since then. 

Next we attempted to get a reduction in the import quota under 
section 22. Although we felt that we had an excellent case for a 
reduction in the quota, we were never able to get the administration 
to take action. Last year the Congress did bring the 1114,-inch and 
longer staple cottons back into the quota, as they had been when it was 
originally established in 1940. This was the only raw cotton which 
was not subject to an import quota. 

The third thing we did was to organize the Supima Association of 
America for the purpose of promoting the use of our cotton. To 
finance this work, growers decided to contribute 43 per bale, on a 
voluntary basis. Participation among the farmers in the financial 
plan last year, the second year of operations, was about 97 percent. 
We set up two offices. The headquarters office is in El Paso, Tex., and 
our sales promotion work is handled in New York. Our long staple 
cotton is now going into many uses in the high-quality, high-fashion 
field, which previously had been supplied by either foreign-grown cot- 
ton or fibers other than cotton. 

Before our program got fully into effect and while there were ade- 
quate supplies of foreign cotton, surpluses were building up in the 
United States and CCC stocks of domestic cotton went as high as 
130,000 to 140,000 bales. 

This is more than a 1 years’ domestic requirement for all extra 
long staple cotton. 

With the competitive pricing of our cottons, coupled with our sales 
promotion program, pr aetically the entire stock of CCC cotton was 
liquidated in a little over a year’s time. 
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During that time world supplies began to tighten up, which also 
helped move our cotton. In addition to the sales of CCC cotton, the 
entire 1955 and 1956 crops of 40,000 to 50,000 bales each were moved 
into trade channels. Domestic consumption of all extra long staple 
rose to 125,000 bales last season, about the largest for any peacetime 
year in the past 25 years. Domestic consumption of our United States 
grown long staple cotton jumped from 8,600 bales in 1954-55 to 30,000 
bales in 1955-56. For this season it will likely go as high as 60,000 
to 75,000 bales. 

In addition to the increased consumption of domestic long staple 
cotton, we have begun exporting large quantities. The total exports 
for the first 6 months of this year was some 40,000 bales—an alltime 
record. As a result of this greatly increased demand, our acreage 
allotment was about doubled for 1957. But before the expected 100,000 
bale crop becomes available to the mills in November and December, 
there is an urgent need for additional extra long staple cotton in this 
country. 

United States mills will begin running out of our cotton in June 
or July. Because of the heavy demand situation, our prices increased 
substantially last summer and fall, and consumption began to fall 
off slightly as a result of these higher prices. In the last month or 
two, however, there has been some easing of prices. 

Mr. Chairman, this now brings us to the point of discussing the 
two bills. We understand that for the past year or more the Gov- 
ernment has been considering reducing the amount of long staple 
cotton held in the strategic and critical materials stockpile. _ 

The ideal time to do this from the standpoint of the Government, 
the mills and the farmers who have developed a long-range program 
to stabilize supplies and prices, would be now. : 

The supply of long-staple cotton is relatively short and the nrice 
is relatively high. Furthermore, with domestic production built up 
to the 100,000 bales level, the amount of cotton required for sto knile 
purposes would not be nearly so great as it was when we were pro- 
ducing only a fraction of that amount. 

We could easily expand in 1 year from that 1957 level of production 
enough to supply all-out war needs for the United States. 

Last fall we asked for an adjustment in the stockpile so that some 
of the stockpile cotton could be released to relieve the shortage. 

As yet the administration has not seen fit to release any part of 
it. The spinning mills have joined the farmers in requesting that 
this cotton be released. The release of 50,000 bales which could be 
sold over a period of several months, say 10,000 to 12,000 bales a 
month, would not disturb the market and is needed to keep the mills 
consuming our cotton until the new crop is available. This would 
still leave at least a 12 months’ supply at wartime levels in the 
stockpile. 

If action is taken immediately, the mills will be assured of having 
sufficient cotton until the new crop is available. If action is delayed 
until this fall when the large crop becomes available, the stockpile 
cotton will probably not be needed. At that time the growers might 
have to oppose the release because it might adversely affect their 
acreage allotments for 1958. Therefore, we think it nothing but good 
business for the Government and for the entire long-staple industry, 
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that action be taken now. If action is not taken immediately, some 
mills may have to revert to other fibers. This would have a very 
serious effect on our efforts to increase the use of this cotton. 

The other bill, H. R. 3654, would establish the price support for 
extra-long- staple cotton at the same level which prevailed on the 1956 
crop—that is, 75 percent of parity. 

If this is not done, we are almost sure that our price-support level 
will go to 90 percent on the 1957 crop this fall. 

This would seriously affect our competitive position and result in 
a smaller quantity of our long-staple cotton being consumed. When 
the Supima Association was organized, our principal objective was 
to make available adequate supplies of a high-quality long-staple 
coton at stable and competitive prices and to promote the use of our 
cotton. 

Our growers felt that they could operate at the lower price because 
of the lower production costs which resulted from the increased yield 
and the larger acreage needed to meet the increased volume of con- 
sumption. The American mills understood what we were trying to 
do, and have been most cooperative in using our cotton wherever 
they could in helping to further our objective. 

If we cannot get adequate supplies for the mills during the next 
6 or 8 months, which are so critical before the new crow comes on, 
and if we can not keep our pric es down to a competitive level, all of 
our efforts over the past 2 or 3 years will have been virtually wasted. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we strongly urge that this committee take 
favorable action on these two bills. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you so much, Mr. Collerette. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to express my appreciation to the people 
of the Supima Association. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I could not exactly understand your price sup- 
port situation. 

Isn’t the range of price support now, for that particular type of 
cotton, 75 to 100 percent ? 

Mr. Couuererre. Yes, sir, but being in such short supply as we 
are now according to the sliding scale 

Mr. Anernetuy. It may go to 90? 

Mr. Cotteretre. It may go to 90. 

Mr. Aserneruy. But your statement is a little ambiguous. You 
say you want to reestablish from 75 to 90. You do not say at what 
level. 

Mr. Cotteretre. That is where we asked for it last year and this 
year we would like to see it stay at the same level as last year which 
was 75 percent. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It was 75 last year? 

Mr. Cou.eretTe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And you are requesting that it be retained at 75, 
but not 75 to 90% 

Mr. Cotierette. I might read over 

Mr. Anernetuy. I see. I overlooked that part. 

Now, the other bill that you are seeking, what is the—whom have 
you conferred with about taking this cotton out of the stockpile and 
putting | it in the market ? 

Mr. Cotieretre. We talked to the Secretary of Agriculture last 
fall. 
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Mr. AserNnETHY. What is their objection ? 

Mr. Couueretre. I did not see they had any objection. At least 
they did not render an objection but no action was taken. 

I cannot answer why. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have been fairly active in this picture. The best 
legal opinion I have been able to get, the ODM does not now have the 
legal authority to release this cotton from strategic stockpile without 
the action of the C ongress. 

As far as I know, there is no objection to it. 

Mr. Anerneriy. Since ODM has not taken a position, certainly the 
Secretary does not feel he should report on the bill. 

Mr. Ruopes. The situation might be like that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think the only thing standing in the way of the 
bill would be a favorable report from the Department. 

Mr. Cotueretre. Mr. Chairman, we have had indication that the 
people in ODM would not at all oppose such legislation and I would 
like to state further thereto that under the normal procedure of re- 
ducing a stockpile, as most. of you know, after the announcement has 
been made, it takes 6 months before they can start selling off these 
stockpile materials. 

And 6 months from now would be too late to be of help. What we 
are looking for now is the legal—we would like to have some authorit 
from Congress where they could move immediately on making avait 
able some of those stocks of extra-long-staple cotton. 

Mr. ApBernetuy. So, to sum up—I am not trying to put the blame 


on anyone—you started last fall in an effort to get ; this cotton out of 
the reserve ? 


Mr. Cotteretre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asvernetoy. And you started with the Secretary. But, up 
until now you have not gotten approval from them either bee: wuse of 
objection or lack of legal authority to get it done? 

Mr. Couteretre. That is correct. Therefore, we are asking action 
of Congress to make that necessary law, or whatever it takes, so they 
might be able to move it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Banks Young was to come with you this morn- 
ing. Mr. Young in view of the fact we have so many witnesses, I 
wonder if you would give us your statement at a later time? 
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STATEMENT OF BANKS YOUNG, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. Youne. I would be glad to. It is just a page and a half. 
file it. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, it will go into the record. 

Mr. Youna. We endorse just one of the bills, the stockpiles bill, 
and we are not testifying on the price control bill. 

(Mr. Young’s st: itement is as follows ) 
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STATEMENT OF J. BANKS YOUNG, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
, 


My name is J. Banks Young. I am Washington representative of the National 
Cotton Council of America which has its headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. The 
Cotton Council is the overall organization of the raw cotton industry represent- 
ing cotton producers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, spinners and cotton- 
seed crushers. 

At the last anual meeting on January 29, 1957, the voting delegates of the 
council unanimously approved the following resolution: 
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“That the council, in order to meet the current domestic requirements, work 
toward the release of such part of the stocks of extra-long staple now in the stra- 
tegic and critical materials stockpile as is consistent with our national security 
interests.” 

Mr. Chairman, the Cotton Council supports House Joint Resolution 172 to 
require the release of 50,000 bales of domestically produced extra-long staple 
cotton from the strategic and critical materials stockpile. 

We also support the arguments Mr. Collerette has just presented for House 
Joint Resolution 172 on behalf of the Supima Association, Inasmuch as Mr. Col- 
lerette has covered the subject rather fully I will not take the time of the com- 
mittee to repeat these points. 

However, I would like to emphasize one or two points. 

It is our understanding that the stockpile administrators have been consider- 
ing for some time a reduction in the quantity of extra long staple cotton they 
hold. Furthermore, it would not appear that the quantity now needed is as great 
as it was 5 or 6 years ago in view of the increased level of production in the 
United States. 

Between World War II and Korea, United States production was only one to 
four thousand bales a year. Presumably, those who set the quantity of cotton 
to be placed in the stockpile assumed that production would revert to about 
that level after Korea. The crop has actually been running from forty to fifty 
thousand bales a year. The 1957 crop is expected to be around 100,000 bales. 
From that level, production could be stepped up in 1 year's time to meet all-out 
war needs. 

From the point of view of the Federal Government, release of some of the 
stockpile at this time would certainly seem to be advantageous. 

Release of this quantity is definitely needed by the industry. Stock of United 
States long staple cotton are expected to be exhausted by summer. The stock- 
pile is the only available source of cotton for 4 to 5 months until the new crop 
becomes available to the mills. 

Mr. Chairman, we favor House Joint Resolution 172, with the understanding 
that it is not inconsistent with our national security interests. As we appraise 
the situation we do not think that it is inconsistent. We urge the committee to 
approve the resolution unless it determines that to do so would impair our 
national security. 


Mr. Couteretre. We certainly appreciate the opportunity to ex- 
press our views. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Collerette. 

There were two holdover witnesses from yesterday and I hope every- 
one will appreciate the situation we are confronted with here this 
morning in view of the fact the House meets at 11 o’clock. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Lovelace was scheduled as a witness 
yesterday and also Mr. Carmichael, probably we could dispose of them 

efore we hear from the American Cotton Producers Associates. As 
Mr. Jones has said, Mr. Story is going to have to catch a plane at 
12:15 and I wonder how long it would take now for Mr. Lovelace and 
Mr. Carmichael to give their statements. 

Mr. Lovetace. I do not know how long it would take; probably 15 
or 20 minutes. 

The CuHatrman. Oh, we won’t have 15 or 20 minutes, I am afraid. 
You represent the cotton ginners and a very important segment of this 
industry ? 

Mr. Carmicnarn. If you would like, I think I can explain briefly 
what we would want and I could file my statement. 


STATEMENT OF WINSTON LOVELACE, NATIONAL COTTON GINNERS 
ASSOCIATION, LOVING, N. MEX. 


Mr. Loverace. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Winston Lovelace, of Loving, N. Mex., representing the National 
Cotton Ginners Association. This or ganization represents the cot- 
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ten ginners of the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and New Mexico. These States produce 70 to 75 percent of the 
cotton in the United States. 

The members of our industry are in closer touch with the producers 
of cotton and their problems that any other segment of the industry. 
In fact, a majority of the cotton ginners are also cotton farmers. 
They are in constant contact with cotton producers and hear the dis- 
cussions of these groups around their gin offices. This information 
is given you to show our members are close to the situation and are 
vitally concerned, as their livelihood depends on cotton. 

For a number of years it has been apparent to a large number of 
us that the cotton program we have had could lead only to ruination 
as it would cause American cotton to accumulate in storage because 
of the relatively high price, which at the same time encourages greater 
a to take ‘advantage of the high price. 

The National Cotton Ginners Association has for several years 
been conferring with other segments of the industry trying to arrive 
at a workable plan, a long-range plan for cotton. 

We do not think that the plans that we have been operating under, 
the price-support programs and all of these gadgets that we have 
every year—having to add to those programs—we do not believe that 
they are all adequate. 

We do not believe they are getting the job done. We think that we 
are keeping cotton, just the whole industry of cotton in a turmoil and 
an uproar, and we are faced with surpluses when, as a matter of fact, 
the exporting program that we have been working under since last 
year indicates that we can sell our cotton in the world markets if we 
would just price it accordingly. 

Now the purpose of the proposals that we are making is to establish 
2 program for cotton that will allow the marketing of it on a free mar- 
ket basis and which will remove most of the restrictions from plan- 
ning. 

It will give the American farmer the opportunity to be his own judge 
of what he should do in the way of planting cotton and marketing it. 

This program has been talked about in several forms from way back 
in the 1930’s. There are some variations of it, of course, but it was 
originally known as the domestic allotment plan. 

We have taken this plan and probably worked it over and put some 
more gadgets in there. It is not a domestic allotment plan in its 
entirety, but it follows that general principle. 

And we would heartily recommend it to this subcommittee and to 
the whole committee and to the Congress that we can put cotton on a 
much freer basis. 

It will still maintain the income to the farmers. It will make it 
cheaper on the taxpayer. It will put a lot of cotton merchants back in 
business. It will make more business for everyone concerned, includ- 
ing the exchanges who are here lately complaining pretty much that 
their business has gone by the board and of course we all know what 
the reduction in the cotton crop has done to the general economy of the 
South. 

I think it was very well brought out here yesterday in the testimony 
of the Alabama group what the soil bank is going to do to that par- 
ticular segment. 
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The Caarrman. Do you have any views with respect to the soil 
bank ? 

Mr. Lovetacr. We have some very definite views, Mr. Chairman. 
Some of that is incorporated in this statement. I would like to read 
this one paragraph from the statement. It is on page 3 there. 

As of March 1, there had actually been signed up in the soil bank, 
2,295,917 acres of cotton land, which called for a payment to the farm- 
ers by the Government of $119,407,626. This means a loss in produc- 
tion of 1,873,468 bales of cotton. 

The average return of lint and seed was calculated in 1955 by the 
Department of Agriculture to be $185.07 per bale, making a gross loss 
to the economy of $346, 722,723. 

From this, after deducting the amount paid to the farmer for par- 
ticipation in the soil bank, we come up with a net loss of income to the 
farmer of $227,315,097. It is estimated by the Department of Com- 
merce that each dollar changes hands seven times in the normal chan- 
nels of trade. Assuming this net loss would ch: ange hands seven times 
in the Cotton Belt, it would mean a loss of total business amounting to 
$1,591,205,679. You can visualize this is a tremendous loss of trade. 
At March 1 there was a balance of $98,092,374, representing 1,816,000 
acres of land which might still be signed up. 

So, if the rest of that is taken up, the loss in trade in the Cotton 
Belt is going to amount to $2% billion. This thing snowballs. It 
goes on up. It takes in the entire economy. 

If you look at the loss in cotton we are going to suffer, it is not too 
much, but when you take into ¢ -onsideration the loss of the total busi- 
ness that is going to be involved, it is going to put a lot of us out of 
business. 

I was at a meeting in Memphis the first of this week and I had cotton 
ginners from South Carolina tell me that they rather doubted that 
they would be able to start their gins this year. There had been such 
a tremendous signup in the soil bank. 

In addition to that they were in the fertilizer business, liquid fer- 
tilizer, and they said the volume there is indicated by their contacts 
with their customers already. They did not think they would make 
enough out of the business to pay the expense of licensing the trucks. 

Mr. Stason. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness if he 
is recommending the repeal of the 1938 Basic Commodity Act relating 
to cotton ¢ 

In other words, I understood you to say take off the—do you advo- 

cate the repeal of the 1938 Commodity Act? 

Mr. Loverace. I cannot answer that because I do not know what all 
is in that act. 

Mr. Stimpson. Cotton is one of the basic commodities. I understand 
you to say you had advocated taking off the freeze. 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes, if that is what it means, I would advocate it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Lovelace. We appreciate your 
remarks and we will incorporate your written statement into the 
record. 

Mr. Lovetace. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Lovelace’s prepared statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF WINSTON LOVELACE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Winston Lovelace of 
Loving, N. Mex., representing the National Cotton Ginners Association. This 
organization represents the cotton ginners of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. These States produce 70 to 75 pereent of the 
cotton in the United States. 

The members of our industry are in closer touch with the producers of cotton 
and their problems than any other segment of the industry. In fact, a majority 
of the cotton ginners are also cotton farmers. They are in constant contact with 
cotton producers and hear the discussions of these groups around their gin 
offices. This information is given you to show our members are close to the 
situation and are vitally concerned as their livelihood depends on cotton. 

For a number of years it has been apparent to a large number of us that the 
cotton program we have had could lead only to ruination, as it would cause Ameri- 
can cotton to accumulate in storage because of the relatively high price, which 
at the same time encouraged greater production to take advantage of the high 
price. Greater accumulations of cotton held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in storage has caused the Department of Agriculture to cut the acreage 
allowances in an attempt to cut back the supply. The American farmer has 
countered these cuts in acreage by his ingenuity in the use of fertilizers, in- 
secticides, and better know-how. However, he now finds himself in the position 
of being cut so low on acreage allotments he cannot maintain his standard of 
living on the same amount of total farm acreage he formerly could. 

The very weakness of the guaranteed support price and strictly controlled 
acreage allotments has caused the soil bank plan to be foisted on us in a further 
attempt to hold down the surplus of cotton. The soil bank tries to lure the 
cotton farmer into further reducing his already pitifully low acreage by offer- 
ing him a sop that is inadequate, but just enough to get some of them to grasp 
for it. The soil bank attempts to make up to the farmer part of his loss in 
giving up his cotton production, but at the same time it can financially ruin his 
community. If fully utilized, the soil bank plan will cost the State of Texas 
the production of 850,000 bales of cotton, having a value in lint and seed of 
$148,750,000. For this there will be only $64 million in soil bank payments, leav- 
ing a farm income loss of $84,750,000. In addition to this loss of revenue to the 
farmer, there will be a loss of some 12.7 million man-days of labor in growing 
it. The equivalent of 425 gins of 2,000 bales ginnings each will be idled. These 
gins would use a total of 255,000 man-days labor. There would be a loss of 
382,500 tons of cottonseed—the equivalent of 19 oil mills crushing 20,000 tons 
of seed each, utilizing 105,200 man-days of labor. They would lose to their 
competitors the sale of about 179,775 tons of protein feed, 2,008 tanks of cotton 
oil, 114,750 bales of linters, and there would be 105,185 tons of cottonseed hulls 
less to feed the livestock of Texas. 

In Eddy County, N. Mex., my home county, by fully utilizing the soil bank, 
we would lose $1,183,000 income from the lint and seed to the farmer. The 
ginning volume would be cut the equivalent of 3 gins—a total of 2,642 man- 
days of labor at an average of $12.50 per day. Our oil mill would loss the 
sale of 1,369,000 pounds of oil, 3,184,000 pounds of cake meal and 1,693,000 pounds 
of hulls. The chances are they would have to import this much feed to supply 
the livestock of their normal trade territory at a resulting higher cost to the 
ranchers who are already hard pressed because of the drought. In addition 
to these losses, there would be the loss to the railroads and trucks in hauling 
the seed cotton, baled cotton, the feed, and the loss in business by the cotton 
merchants and the compresses. This is just one county producing about 50,000 
bales of cotton. Mutiply it by the number of cotton-producing counties, and 
you will see there will be ruination in the land of cotton. 

Now, we have been talking about the effects of this soil bank on the basis 
of 100 percent signup. As of March 1 there had actually been signed up in the 
soil bank 2,295,917 acres of cotton land, which called for a payment to the 
farmers by the Government of $119,407,626. This means a loss in production 
of 1,873,468 bales of cotton. The average return of lint and seed was caleu- 
lated in 1955 by the Department of Agriculture to be $185.07 per bale, making a 
gross loss to the economy of $346,722,728. From this, after deducting the amount 
paid to the farmer for participation in the soil bank, we come up with a net 
loss of income to the farmer of $227,315,097. It is estimated by the Department 
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of Commerce that each dollar changes hands seven times in the normal channels 
of trade. Assuming this net loss would change hands seven times in the Cotton 
Belt, it would mean a loss of total business amounting to $1,591,205,679. You 
can visualize this is a tremendous loss of trade. At March 1 there was a 
balance of $98,092,374, representing 1,816,000 acres of land, which might still 
be signed up. 

We see by this that one unsound plan begets another unsound plan, and we try 
to cure the wrongs of one program by loading it up with gadgets that make it 
worse and worse, and really benefits none. The members of our association 
believe it is wrong to just sit back and criticize without being able to offer 
workable alternatives. So, for several years we have advocated a domestic 
parity plan for cotton as follows: 


LONG-RANGE PROPOSAL FOR UNITED STATES COTTON PROGRAM SPONSORED BY THE 
NATIONAL COTTON GINNERS ASSOCIATION 


It is generally recognized the present program on cotton will not work. We 
believe we need a program which will put us back in the cotton business on a 
free market and free-production basis. To accomplish this in a way that will 
offer least disruption to basic economic forces and at the same time give the 
American cotton farmer the measure of income protection to which he is entitled, 
we propose a domestic-parity plan which will pay the farmer more for his share 
of the domestic consumption of cotton, but will protect our domestic spinners and 
merchants at the same time It should also discourage further expansion of 
foreign production of cotton. It might result in cutting back this foreign produc- 
tion of cotton which our present program has encouraged. The plan will work 
like this: 

All cotton to be sold at world market prices without marketing quotas or plant- 
ing restriction of any kind. 

At the beginning of our crop year the Secretary of Agriculture would estimate 
the average market price for that year, based on the preceding year for which 
market information is available. This average market price for. a base grade 
and staple of cotton would be announced along with an announcement of the 
parity price of cotton for the year. 

At the same time, the Secretary would announce the percentage of parity at 
which domestic parity-plan payment will be made. The Secretary will arrive at 
this figure after conferring with representatives of the producers, merchants, 
spinners, and economists (preferably of the National Cotton Council). This 
figure should be set at a level to price cotton competitively with synthetics in 
the United States. 

The Secretary would also estimate the probable amount of cotton which would 
be consumed in the United States for the year, including domestic manufactures 
and sales as well as imports of finished and semifinished goods. This amount 
of cotton would be allotted to cotton farms of the Nation. In making allotments, 
natural shifts in production would have to be considered. Each cotton farmer 
would be allotted its share of the total allotment in terms of pounds, and a cer- 
tificate issued stating the number of pounds allotted to each farm. 

This certificate would have a value in dollars of the number of pounds of 
cotton which it represents multiplied by the difference between the going market 
price of cotton as estimated by the Secretary and the percent of parity. 

The certificates issued each farm would be redeemable at par through the 
county ASC committees for transmittal to CCC, during marketing season in 
each locality, provided the particular farm would put 20 to 25 percent of total 
tilled acres in soil-conserving crops of practices. 

Each spinner or other processor of cotton and each importer of cotton or 
cotton goods would be required to purchase from CCC certificates in the total 
number of pounds to cover the amount of cotton used in the manufacture of goods 
offered for sale. 

All CCC cotton stocks held at time such a new program is put into effect 
should be frozen, except to allow some trading and/or limited sales by CCC to 
private merchandising firms covering grade and staples in a short supply on the 
free markets during transition period of changing from present program to the 
new crop under this proposed plan. 

Then, a restricted sales program of 300,000 to 500,000 bales of CCC cotton 
should be sold each year to allow gradual disposal of CCC stocks down to level 
of an emergency stockpile of approximately 4 million bales, which would be 
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held for world emergency situations. Sales of CCC stocks should be limited to 
a period of time which would not interfere with marketing current crops—say 
from March through August of each year 


EXAMPLE OF HOW THE DOMESTIC PARITY PROGRAM WILL WORK 


On January 1 or 2 of the year the Secretary of Agriculture announces that 
the average spot market price in the United States for the past year on 1 inch 
Middling cotton was 27 cents per pound. He also announces parity price for 1 
inch Middling cotton is 38 cents per pound. 

After conferring with producers, merchants, spinners and economists, the 
Secretary announces that 1 inch Middling cotton will be competitive with syn- 
thetics at a price of 31 cents per pound and the domestic parity price will be 
set at 82 percent of parity, or 31.16 cents per pound. 

John Doe, a farmer, has previously received an allotment certificate for 
20,000 pounds as his share of the domestic market. He knows this certificate 
is worth 4.16 cents per pound, or $832 to him. With this information John 
Doe can plan his yearly program, knowing he will have support of only 40 bales 
of cotton. If he thinks he can profitably grow cotton at 27 cents per pound, 
he would have the privilege of planting up to 75 or 80 percent of his total 
tilled acres of cotton. The decision would be his to make and there would be 
no dictation to him from any source other than the pure economics of the 
situation. 

John Doe plants his crop and when he starts harvesting it, he will take 
his allotment certificate to his county ASC office and they will give him a 
draft on CCC for $832, the value of his certificate. 

When the crop is harvested, the cotton is sold for what it will bring on a 
free, competitive market. Part of his cotton might be bought by a domestic 
spinner or by some exporter on a competitive price. If a domestic spinner buys 
the cotton and sells the goods in the United States, he will have to buy certifi- 
cates from CCC in the number of pounds of raw cotton as represented by the 
amount of cotton goods sold. 

The same conditions and procedures would apply in the case of importa- 
tions of cotton goods from foreign spinners, putting the domestic and foreign 
spinners on the same basis as concerns the American market and the world 
markets, too. The cost of these certificates would add to the cost of the goods 
sold and would be borne by the consumer. If a domestic spinner sells for ex- 
port to a foreign country, he will have bought his cotton on a competitive basis 
and his ability to compete in the foreign goods market rests entirely on his 
ability as a manufacturer and salesman. 

The effects of this plan should improve business conditions throughout the 
Cotton Belt. Some increased production should mean more gross revenue for 
the farmer; more cotton for the merchants to buy and sell; more cotton for 
the railroads to haul; more cotton for the compresses and warehouses to 
handle; more cotton to be ginned; more cottonseed to be crushed. All this 
would result in greatly increased levels of business and employment in all lines 
mentioned. 

We also have an alternative plan to propose that is the sare in principle for 
the farmer, but differs in the execution and financing of it. It is as follows: 


ALTERNATE PROPOSAL FOR LONG RANGE COTTON PROGRAM IN UNITED STATES PROPOSED 
BY NATIONAL COTTON GINNERS ASSOCIATION 


All cotton to be sold at world market prices without marketing quotas. 

In January of each year the Secretary of Agriculutre would estimate the 
probable amount of cotton which will be consumed in the United States for the 
year, including sales of domestic manufactures and imports of both goods and 
finished wearing apparel. This domestic consumption of cotton would be allotted 
to the cotton farms of the Nation on a poundage basis, each farm its pro rata 
share according to historical production of cotton, without regard for so-called 
minimum allotments, and allowance would be made for natural shifts in pro- 
duction between areas. A certificate of allotment would be made to each cotton 
farm on this basis. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would, at the same time, determine the free 
market value of a given grade and staple of cotton for the previous year. The 
allotment certificates would have a value of the number of pounds of cotton times 
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the difference between the free market value (as determined) and percent 
of parity for the same grade and staple as calculated by the Department in ac- 
cordance with the formula as now set up or to be set up by the Congress. (The 
percentage of parity to be determined by the Congress). 

The allotment certificates would be redeemed by the county ASC offices in the 
usual manner of such disbursements or by draft on the Treasurer of the United 
States, during the usual marketing season for each locality. 

In order to qualify for such domestic parity payments, a farmer would have to 
put 10 percent to 20 percent of his actual tilled acres in a true soil-building crop 
or follow conservation practices that would build up the soil. (The percentage 
to be set by the Congress. ) 

A system of loans of 50 percent of parity would be inaugurated to insure 
against market disaster or calamities. To qualify for such loans, a farmer would 
have to agree to hold his total plantings of cotton to not more than 50 percent 
to 60 percent (percentage to be determined by the Congress) of his total tilled 
acres. 

An excise tax would be levied on manufacturers of textiles produced for domes- 
tic consumption and on imports of textiles. The tax could be based on the pounds 
of raw material going into such manufacturers or could be expressed in terms of 
yards of materials. 

The stocks of cotton held by CCC would be handled as in other proposal. 

We will readily admit that the details of either of these plans can probably 
be improved on. However, it is our belief it will be entirely acceptable in prin- 
ciple to the farmers and all those who make their living from cotton. Either of 
the plans will give to the farmer the parity of income on his share of the domes- 
tic market he so rightly deserves and needs. It will return to the farmer the 
right and responsibility to manage his land and affairs in a manner he thinks 
best and will restore to him his freedom of action which he has been denied for 
too many years to mention. Our American cotton farmers can then regain 
their lost world markets, if they so desire, and it will not be dumping by our 
Government, but a reclamation of lost markets. These markets were lost by our 
shortsighted crop policies and they have encouraged the expansion of the foreign 
production of cotton while we held a floor under the world markets as well as 
our own. 

Actually, gentlemen, it would not be too costly for the Government to pay a 
direct subsidy to the farmer on his share of the domestic consumption. Figur- 
ing a total consumption of 9 million bales of cotton, a subsidy of $30 to $40 per 
bale would amount to only $270 million to $360 million. We are now spending this 
much or more in supporting the markets, paying storage and other expenses on the 
cotton. It is also much cheaper than the soil-bank plan. It is not inconceivable 
that the accelerated level of business activity in the Cotton Belt would return 
a considerable portion of this amount to the Government in the form of increased 
taxes and excise taxes on manufactured goods. 

I would like to say in closing, that our association has initiated several con- 
ferences with other branches of the cotton industry to discuss these matters. 
While there is no complete agreement, I think there is considerable area of 
agreement on the principles we are advocating. We believe either of these plans 
offers a more sound approach to the problem than the programs we have been 
working under, which are a dismal failure in the opinion of a majority of our 
people. 


The CuHarmman. Mr. Carmichael. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE CARMICHAEL, LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS, 
NEW YORK 


Mr. CarmMicHarEL. My name is George Carmichael. I was raised in 
North Carolina and I was cashier of the country banks there for 10 
years but for the past 30 years have been interested in cotton futures 
in New York. 

The CuarrMan. Will you talk a little louder, please ? 

Mr. Carmicuart. I say I was born in North Carolina and for 10 
years I was cashier of country banks there, but. for the past 30 years 
I have been interested in cotton futures in New York City. 
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I have a prepared statement which I want to read but I have learned 
something in Washington that I would like to add to it. It will not 
take but just a few minutes. 

The first one is that the losses of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion on the export sales program so far including carrying charges is 
more than 10 cents a pound or $50 a bale. 

This does not include losses for difference in grade and staple. 

I think that the committee could call the CCC before them and 
ask what the total cost of this export program will be for the current 
year 1956-57 to have some preliminary estimate of that cost for 
1957-58 cotton year so vou may have a guide in the amount of money 
you might apply to a domestic allotment program which I am advo- 
eating. 

The second one is that in listening to the testimony of all farmers 
yesterday, I do not see any pri actical w ay of correcting the inequities 
and apparent hardships that have come up in the cotton industry, 
cotton farmers, rather, except through a domestic allotment certificate 
which would be allocated 9 million bales first to the States, then down 
to the counties, and then down to the farmers. 

The major cause of cotton’s troubles now and over the past 20 years, 
has been the high, nonrecourse loans. But for this policy and the 
guaranty against loss, the Valley National Bank in Arizona and the 
Bank of America in California would never have loaned the money 
which encouraged the tremendous increase in production in those 
States, nor would we have had a big increase in drilling of wells for 
irrigation in northwest Texas for the purpose of producing cotton for 
the Government loan. 

High cotton prices, as everyone knows, has greatly helped the pro- 
ducers of synthetics to take away a portion of cotton’s market and 
also has held an umbrella over Mexico and other cotton-producing 
countries. 

There has been some talk about substituting a direct export subsidy 
for the present Government sales program. This, in our opinion, is 
only a palliative which would do little good and would be very much 
like clipping off a portion of one’s tonsil when a major operation for 

-ancer of the throat is required. 

What cotton needs is a long-term permanent program which will do 
away with the above- mentioned adverse factors. The writer expects 
to appear before the House Agriculture Committee on hearings to be 
held in Washington next week and present a program which will be 
based upon differential payments to the farmers, which would amount 
to the difference between the market and parity, or some percentage 
thereof, on the domestically consumed portion of the crop, say 9 mil- 
lion bales, for the 1958 and subsequent crops. All restrictions to 
be taken off planting but farmers should be encouraged to hold acre- 
age down for the first 2 or 3 years and this could be done by providing 
that, if farmers did not plant more than their 1957 allotment in 1958, 
it would be assumed that a portion of their acreage had been placed in 
the soil bank and they could be compensated accordingly. 

I will also advocate that the holdings of the CCC cotton on August 1, 
1958, probably about 6 million bales, be frozen with 2 million bales to 
be sold yearly between February 1 1 and August 1, with sales commenc- 
ing on February 1, 1959. Such a plan would permit the farmer to 
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become a free agent once again and would make cotton competitive 
with synthetics and foreign growths and do away with the constant 
criticism by the State Department of our export policy. Only 
today—Friday, March 7—the American Viscose Co. announced that 
they had cut the price of rayon staple textile fiber from 32 cents a 
pound to 29 cents a pound. 

The question of the cost of such a program and where the money 
will come from is a natural one. If the differential payment were 
applied to the entire 9 million bales and if it were the difference 
between the market and parity, it might cost as much as $50 a bale, 
or $450 million. Using a lesser percentage of parity, or making the 
full parity differential payments apply to only a limited number of 
bales from each farm, would, of course, reduce the total payment. 

The population of the world is increasing rapidly and also so is 
the standard of living of the world; consequently, the demand for 
cotton. 

A price of 10 cents per pound under parity is an extreme one and 
is below current world prices for cotton. In Sunday’s New York 
Times, Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in an article on difficulties of balancing 
the budget, pointed out that the amount of funds necessary to make 
the loan payments to farmers depended upon the size of the crop 
price at which it sold and the number of units which entered the 
loan and the budget had no control over these funds unless Congress 
changed the Agricultural Act. A similar reasoning in my opinion 
would apply to differential payments if Congress authorized them. 
I have been informed by one of the officers of the CCC that he thought 
this would be the case. 

We subsidize our airlines, our steamships, and our Postal Depart- 
ment. Why not subsidize our farmers? I think charity should begin 
at home. 

Mr. Poace. You want a program that will enable us to meet the 
competition of synthetics as well as foreign growths. It seems to me 
that H. R. 954 meets the competition of foreign growth but I do not 
see how the synthetics are met. 

Mr. CarmicHagL. Well, the synthetic market takes away a certain 
market from cotton. 

Mr. Poage. Do you propose to let the American price drop to the 
world price? 

Mr. CarmicHakEL. Yes; that is the proposal. 

Mr. AnerNeTHy. Of course, if you propose to go ahead and let the 
American price drop to the world price, then won’t it, in effect, 
actually mean that cotton could be selling in the United States for 
about 25 cents and you subsidize that part which moves on the foreign 
market ? ; 

Mr. Carmicuaen. No; I would subsidize the part that moves to the 
domestic market. If a farmer sold a bale of cotton that he did not 
have a domestic certificate for, he would realize that that was a bale 
of cotton sold for the world market. 

Mr. Axsernetuy. Then, if you actually sold 9 million bales and 
called that your domestic consumption 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnernetHy. And you subsidized that to a point of, say, 30 
cents and you let 6 million bales move into the world market, we 
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would hope at 25 cents, then you would get an average price of about 
28 cents. 

Mr. CarmicHar.. I have not figured the actual average but I sup- 
pose others have worked that out. 

But it would depend upon the size of the crop. The farmer would 
become then an agent who—he might plant more or less; if some felt 
they could produce it, they would plant it. 

Others would plant less. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Carmichael. We are going to hold 
a long-range hearing on cotton at a little later date and we will go 
into these points and we would like so much to have you come back at 
that time. 

Mr. Carmicuarn. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jones wants to introduce Mr. A. L. Story who 
is president of the American Cotton Producers Associates and those 
who will be with Mr. Story. I wish we could bring them all up to 
the table as witnesses. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. A. L. Story comes from southeast Missouri and is 
— president and has been very active in the Missouri Cotton 

roducers Association. 

However, recently there has been organized a group called the 
American Cotton Producer Associates which is made up of repre- 
sentatives of cotton producers of several of the Southern States, includ- 
ing Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, and some 
other States. 

I think that Mr. Story’s statement this morning will be concurred 
in by representatives of the cotton producers organizations of these 
other States. 

We thought it would facilitate these hearings if the committee could 
hear Mr. Story as president of the American Cotton Producer Asso- 
ciates. The gentlemen who are here with him are representatives 
of other State organizations. 

The representatives of the various State organizations who are here 
this morning include: Missouri Cotton Producers Association, Mr. 
Hilton Bracey, executive vice president, and Mr. Don Thomason, 
director; Tennessee Agricultural Council, Oliver Hale and Lester 
Buford; Agricultural Council of Arkansas, R. E. L. Wilson III, and 
Harvey Adams; Delta Council of Mississippi, Bill Crabill, Corley 
Courtright, and B. F.Smith. It is my understanding that representa- 
tives of other State organizations, while not represented here today, 
do concur in the statement to be made by Mr. Story, and will in all 
probability request permission to file statements. 

We thought this would be the easiest way and probably would facili- 
tate the time of the committee because this organization, while young, 
has already demonstrated the need for the cooperative action in the 
various States and has tried to consolidate all of the problems of the 
cotton producers in that area. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Jones, and I would like to say that 
Mr. Story has with him Mr. R. E. L. Wilson who is the president of 
the Agriculture Council of Arkansas, and Mr. Adams, who is execu- 
tive vice president of the Agriculture Council of Arkansas. We are 
proud to have you. 
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STATEMENT OF A. L. STORY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COTTON 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 





Mr. Story. I also have with me Mr. Hale who is Secretary of the 
Agriculture Council, and Mr. Thomason here this morning. 

We have others of our State delegations that are out in the c ity. 

We do regret that we did not know whether we were going to be 
successful in getting before your committee and consequently these 
people are not here but, as Congressman Jones has said, we do repre- 
sent about nine State grower organizations throughout the middle 

south and the main grower groups of Texas. 

They are all here and they will concur in the testimony that will be 
presented by our organization at this hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is A. L. Story. 

Tam pr esident of the American Cotton Producers Association. 

I realize the pressure of your very heavy schedule and I, therefore, 
shall attempt to be as brief as I possibly can. 

I have passed copies up to the committee and if I may, I will sit 
down and read the high spots of this and try to answer any questions 
the committee might like to ask. 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Srory. As members of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
we are confident that you share our gratification over the fact. that 
cotton, after years of shrinking m: arkets and dwindling acreage, of 
discouragement and doubt, is finally headed in the right direction. 

Far beyond any dollars-and-cents appraisal is the v ralue ‘of such ac- 
complishments in the past year as the competitive export sales pro- 
gram, the agreement on importation of cotton textiles, the “freeze” 
on cotton acreage allotments, and possibly an increased awareness in 
Congress and elsewhere of the need for a constructive solution of the 
problems which beset. the cotton farmer. 

We greet you me in a spirit of optimism and confidence—opti- 
mism that a way can be found to consolidate and perpetuate these 
short-term gains for cotton and the cotton industry, and confidence 
that you and your colleagues will continue to work with us in pro- 
curing these results. 

We have all long recognized that no plan, or combination of plans, 
for continuance of a solvent cotton industry could succeed until stocks 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation were removed from 
permanent cold storage. 

The mandate which you gentlemen handed to the Department of 
Agriculture directing sales of cotton in the world market at com- 
petitive prices not only succeeded beyond the hopes of the cotton pro- 
ducer, but brought the first symptoms of relief from a desperate 
emergency situation. 

We firmly believe that the future of our industry in the United 
States depends on the continuance of this export program. We count 
upon it to eventually reestablish the historic foreign market for 
United States cotton. 

Although the Department of Agriculture has announced plans to 
continue the program through the 1957-58 m: arketing season, we call 
your attention to a need for constant vigilance against the efforts of 
influential groups and individuals to weaken and emasculate the pro- 
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gram. These efforts take the form of suggestions that cotton export 
prices be raised, or that the program be switched from competitive 
sales pricing to subsidies of several kinds. 

These continuing efforts have had the effect of creating doubt and 
uncertainty both here and abr oad, and have actually delay ed the an- 
nouncement of continuation of the program and the procedures under 
it. 

The adverse effect of this confusion among our foreign customers 
has been much more disturbing than the actual reduction in sales 
prices under the competitive-price program. It is obvious to most 
of us that the confidence of our foreign customers can best be retained 
through maintaining a high degree of stability in price and continuity 
of pricing programs. 

Efforts to replace competitive sales with some sort of subsidy 
system have been momentarily quashed by the announcement of the 
continuation of the program through the 1957-58 marketing season, 
but the current effort to increase the sales price constitutes at least 
as great a threat at this time. 

Is this the time to spur foreign buyers into seeking supplies else- 
where?! This would be the first effect of such a price increase. The 
second would be to present a windfall of unearned profit to large 
holders of uncommitted stocks acquired at lower prices. The third 
would be to encourage production of synthetic materials and replace- 
ment of cotton for several uses. 

We see any change in the current program at the moment as a 
gamble with all the odds against the cotton producer. On this 
account, we strongly recommend continuation of the program with- 
out change. 

Supplementing the competitive export sales program we urge ex- 
tension of Public Law 480 for at least 2 years, and that its present 
$3 billion authorization be doubled. 

We cotton people have long taken a pessimistic view of the soil 
bank. Now we feel that the day of reckoning is at hand. The 
theory of production retrenchment stands diametric: ally opposed to 
the fundamentals of farm efficiency. The American farmer needs 

expanding opportunities to produce and sell. 

His future depends finally on his ability to meet competition by 
growing more at a smaller per-unit cost. Both to the individual 
farmer and to the economy of the Cotton Belt, the soil bank spells 
present trouble and eventual loss. 

The CuarrmMan. Pardon me just a moment. 

Mr. Srory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. I am very much interested in this present price prob- 
lem but it has been my understanding that what we were going 
to consider before this subcommittee would be these matters of ad- 
justment in acreage and allotment laws and we were going to have 
the full committee meet the second week in April to discuss this whole 
question of the price structure and the methods of support and that 
would be before the full Committee on Agriculture in the second week 
in April. That is what I understood the chairman to announce. 

Certainly since these people are already here I think it would be 
very helpful if all of them who could would be here tomorrow and 
let this subcommittee have the benefit of hearing them now, but 
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surely this subcommittee is not proposing to act upon a price bill at 
this time. 

We do have a number of what seems to me to be rather minor 
adjustments, housekeeping bills, the Teague bill, a bill by Mr. Rhodes, 
and a bill that I have that refers solely to adjustments i in the State. 

Those are the things I thought we were going to hear this week. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. We hate to interfere with you, Mr. 
Story, if you will go on, we will go along until the bell rings and 
we will have to go to rollcall in a very few minutes. 

Mr. Srory. In view of the situation I will just have to touch briefly 
here the generai items that are in this report and I have filed a formal 
report with the committee. 

Our main purpose was to express our view of the present export 
sales program for cotton. 

The Cratrman. It was not our purpose to cut you off in any way. 
Just proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Srory. I understand that. But I understand the pressure of 

the schedule of the committee and I want to try to cooperate with that 
by being as brief as possible, sir. As far as the long-range program, 
I would like to say the American Cotton Producers ‘Association have 
not resolved just exactly what their plan will be for the long-range 
and so we will be happy to appear before your committee if we can. 

The Cuarrman. We will be happy to have you. 

Mr. Story. We desire the continuation of the export program and 
express our opposition to any raise in export sale price of cotton at 
this time. 

You gentlemen, and we as well, know that American production 
levels are the yardstick for foreign growths. Bale for sale and acre 
for acre, our production cuts are matched by production increases 
abroad. 

We see the soil bank as a surrender to foreign competition and 
eventual dependence on the Congress and the national administra- 
tion for the major portion of our income. Soil-bank participation 
means an immediate and heavy loss of income to the economy which 
supplies us and the persons who depend upon our industry for their 
livelihood. 

We do not question the value of the soil bank as a conservation pro- 
gram. As a tool for the further reduction of production of allotted 
crops we find it dangerous both to us and to the agricultural economy. 

Applied to acreages already diverted from allotted crops, the soil 
bank might pr ovide a safeguard against ov erproduction of alternate 
crops, and ver y well serve a useful purpose. Otherwise, however, 
it is our belief that funds now devoted to soil-bank payments might 
be better devoted to programs to increase the sale of farm commodi- 
ties both at home and abroad. 

The total agricultural economy of cotton-growing areas is suffer- 
ing from drastic reductions in our producing acreage. Ac reage cuts 
have resulted in losses in area population, decreases in farm i income 
and reduced efficiency. 

While acreage has been dropping, the cost of things that we must 
buy has steadily increased. We cotton farmers walk a treadmill 
of lower acreage—increasing costs—reduction of price. 

Tragically, to us at least, ‘the sacrifices we have made, the acreage 
cuts, the price reductions, the tightening of our belts and the curtail- 
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ment of our operations, have been vain and futile because of the “no 
export sales” policy that existed prior to the mandatory competitive 
sales program. 

And now that it has been proven that we can sell cotton in the world 
market, and that the soil bank is going to materially reduce produc- 
tion this year and perhaps in future years, and in view of population 
trends that indicate increased consumption both at home and abroad, 
we recommend the establishment of a new minimum national acreage 
allotment to become effective as soon as the surplus is reduced to a 
manageable level. 

Another and even more compelling reason for reexamination of 
acreage allotment and marketing quota legislation at this time lies 
in the provisions of existing legislation that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall declare allotments and quotas under specified conditions 
of supply and demand. 

It is easily foreseeable that a eee of circumstances might 
suddenly “lift the lid on cotton,”—i. e., arbitrarily remove the power 
of the Secret: ary of Agriculture to establish planting restrictions. To 
us this is a grim and frightening prospect. 

Regardless of price support levels or methods our long suppressed 
fellow farmers would stage a production effort that might easily 
wreck the industry. C ertainly it would bankrupt producers caught 
with heavy supplies and no place to sell. We see the urgent need for 
permanent safeguards against speculative production. 

In this connection we “suggest provisions for gradual relaxation of 
planting restrictions, beginning with a 14-million bale permanent 
base, and allowing no more than a one-million bale increase per year 
excepting in case of war or other national emergency. 

We feel, gentlemen, that we are being “nibbled.” Acreage cuts, 
price reductions, the soil bank; one thing after another tightens the 
squeeze on the cotton farmer and the cotton economy. We cannot long 
survive the application of a policy which takes away in turn, our 
acreage and our prices. 

While we know the vital need for maintaining a competitive price 
relationship between cotton and synthetics in the domestic market, 
we firmly believe that the interests of cotton producers and of the 
national economy demand maintenance of price supports at the high- 
est feasible levels until such time as a long-term program for cotton 
shall have eliminated existing inequities. 

We respectfully urge your committee to recommend officially to 
the Secretary of Agriculture that price supports be restored to 1956 
levels, and that no further price reductions be declared unless coupled 
with matching increases in acreage allotments. 

We credit the threat of congr essional action for the rec ently nego- 
tiated Cotton Textile Importation Agreement with the Japanese. 
From our standpoint, you gentlemen appear to have brought this 
situation under control, providing protection for the cotton industry 
of the United States against cheap labor and lower manufacturing 
costs. Speaking for cotton producers, let me say that we appreciate 
this constructive action on our behalf. 

While the farmer may have a special claim upon your attention 
and sympathy as members of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
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let us farmers be ready to recall that you also represent the industry 
of the United States—including the manufacturers of the synthetic 
fibers which threaten markets for cotton. 

We believe it proper, here and now, to acknowledge the right of the 
manufacturer of synthetic fibers to win and hold ‘such share of the 
market as the quality of his product and the effectiveness of his pro- 
motion may indicate. 

As cotton farmers, however, we call your attention to prevailing 
practices of “blending” or “dilution,” whereby mixtures of cotton 
fibers and synthetic fibers are marketed under trade names or no 
names at all. 

In many cases the consumer purchases a product under the assump- 
tion that he buys cotton goods; to learn to his regret and disappoint- 
ment that the desirable characteristics of cotton have been adulterated 
by the introduction of other fibers with less desirable and reliable 
qualities. 

In justice to cotton, and to cotton’s competitors, we strongly recom- 
mend legislation, and specifically endorse House bill H. R. 469, to 
require that each textile product be labeled with identification of ‘the 
fibers it contains and the proportions of each such fibers. 

As cotton producers we view recent trends toward limitation of 
price support eligibility as a highly dangerous development, with the 
ultimate effect of | forcing the most efficient of our farm operators out of 
compliance, the demoralization of markets by “outcast” commodities, 
and establishment of the loan program as an out-and-out purchase 
system for farmers who must realize a cash return on their ¢rop shortly 
after harvest. The result would be to the disadvantage of all farmers 
regardless of size. 

WwW e urge that acreage restrictions and commodity pricing be main- 
tained upon a commodity basis rather than upon some formula which 
considers the producer rather than the product as a basis of compu- 
tation. 

We respectfully submit that the economy of the cotton-producing 
areas is limited as to choice of products which may be efficiently pro- 
duced. This scarcity of alternate cash crops demands some degree of 
latitude in planning for acres removed from production of allotted 
crops if the allover income of the cotton farmer is to be maintained. 

Application of threatened cross compliance or allover acreage limi- 
tations could easily be “the straw which breaks the back of our cotton- 
producing economies.” For this reason we oppose requirement of cross 
compliance as a prerequisite for price support. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that we appreciate the opportunity 
of being here. As said before, our State groups are in the city, and 
they may have statements to file with the committee from their State 
organizations and I would like permission for them to be filed with 
the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you and they will be incorporated in the 
record without objection. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT WILSON, PRESIDENT, AGRICULTURAL 
COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, without objection, I will file a copy of 
the statement for the Agriculture Council at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will go in. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R, E. L. Witson III, PRESIDENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL 
OF ARKANSAS 


My name is R. E. L. Wilson III. I am president of the Agricultural Council 
of Arkansas, a nonprofit farmer organization representing a large percentage of 
eotton producers in eastern Arkansas. 

First, I would like to state that we as members of American Cotton Producer 
Associates wish to endorse the testimony presented here today by that association. 
In addition, we would like to insert for the record some views of our own 
organization. 

Farmers in Arkansas are greatly disturbed at reports that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may increase the minimum selling price of cotton for export 
by as much as 2 cents a pound. We have been told that an increase of even 1 
cent a pound could reduce the amount of cotton exports by 1 to 1% million bales. 
A cotton merchant has informed us that the Liverpool futures quotation on 
March 7 on “American type contract,” which also provides for delivery of other 
growths at competitive differences, July delivery in that market of Middling inch, 
is equivalent (average locations in the United States of America) of about 24.70 
cents per pound. The minimum price of CCC cotton sold on competitive bid 
basis on March 6, 1957, was 25.85 cents per pound for Middling 15/16 inch at 
average locations. The average price at which the cotton was sold basis Middling 
Inch was 27.02 cents a pound. We understand that Brazil and some other South 
American countries will have cotton available for shipment within a month or 6 
weeks and Mexican cotton will come in about June. Therefore, if the price of 
United States cotton is increased these competitors will take this business away 
from us and even if the price is later reduced it will be too late to recapture this 
market. 

American cotton farmers have become convinced that certain vested interests 
with large capital investments in foreign countries, and some Government offi- 
cials, are willing to sacrifice the economic welfare of domestic agriculture for 
personal profits and political expediency. Who in the United States would stand 
to benefit by increasing the minimum price for CCC cotton sold for export? Any- 
one holding cotton purchased under the present price program and which has 
not been sold. This could amount to considerable cotton in a few hands and 
enormous profits. Also anyone having any money invested in cotton production 
in foreign countries. The following news item appeared in the Cotton Trade 
Journal dated February 26, 1957 : 

“CHIHUAHUA Crry, Mexico.—Anderson, Clayton & Co. will advance 50 million 
pesos to cotton growers in this State for “intensification and improvement” of 
their next cotton crop, it was announced by local representatives of the American 
Co.” 

Arkansas cotton farmers are hopeful that under present production and mar- 
keting programs the supply and demand situation will soon approach a normal 
basis and an increase in the acres planted to cotton will be justified. While de- 
creasing cotton acreage each year has resulted in a higher yield per acre on some 
land, it has caused a substantial decrease in overall efficiency of the farming 
operation, resulting, for many, in a lower economic return from what was already 
a substandard basis in comparison with other segments of our economy. 

In looking forward to the time when the cotton supply percentage will be on a 
normal basis, cotton farmers in our area are unanimous in the opinion that the 
planting of acres to cotton should still be controlled in accordance with esti- 
mated supply and demand. Most farmers either experienced or are familiar 
with what happened in 1987 when acreage allotments were removed. During 
that year the average national yield per acre was 269.9 pounds per acre, while 
for 1956 it was 408 pounds per acre. It is not hard to visualize the amount of 
cotton that unlimited cotton acreage could produce in 1 year’s time, and remem- 
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ber that under the so-called flexible price-support formula, which the Secretary 
of Agriculture and some farm organizations have stated would control produc- 
tion, the price-support level would in all probability be at its highest. 

We wish to reiterate our position that surplus CCC cotton should be sold for 
export at a price competitive with the world market. This should be continued 
until such time as the total supply can be estimated as approaching a normal 
basis. We recommend and strongly urge that no announcement be made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the present export-sales program will be discon- 
tinued after the 1957-58 season and that a subsidy-type program will take its 
place. 

In spite of predictions to the contrary, the present export-sales program has 
moved considerably more surplus cotton into the world market than its spon- 
sors thought possible. As of March 7, 1957, 6,399,694 bales have been sold on a 
competitive-bid basis to over 180 cotton merchants for export only. This has 
been done without dumping or disrupting foreign markets, and we understand 
has been profitable to United States merchants. Cotton farmers are aware that 
the time is coming, and it may be in the near future, that some other type of 
program will be essential if we are to maintain our equitable share of foreign 
trade and retard the rapid expansion of synthetic fibers. It may be necessary 
that such program also include our domestic market. 

It is our opinion that in order to be assured an effective and workable pro- 
gram, it will be necessary to enlist the joint cooperation of the most capable lead- 
ers representing all segments of the cotton industry working together. Our 
organization and others affiliated with American Cotton Producer Associates 
have already agreed to sponsor such a project. We are hopeful that through 
this combined effort a basic formula can be developed that is satisfactory to all 
concerned. We feel it would be unwise for us to make a decision at this time 
regarding any specific long-range program. Other factors which may develop 
both abroad and at home may have an important bearing as to the best solution 
to this problem. 


Mr. Story. I believe that will conclude our testimony and I would 
like to file this draft with the committee. 

Mr. Poace. I certainly hope you or somebody representing your 
group can be here because we are interested in the views you are ex- 
pressing and we would like to question you. 

The CuarrMan. By all means. We hope you can get back. 

Mr. Srory. I personally assure you we will be happy to accept that 
invitation at any time the committee says. 

(Draft referred to by Mr. Story follows :) 
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annual acre- | 1957 acreage Probable Loss or gain 
State age in culti- | allotment Soil bank | 1957 planted | in acreage 
vation, acreage 
1946-50 

alan cariariiancnincbaihshhiicdiss 1, 583, 800 1, 208, 617 244, 000 784, 617 799, 183 
at 253, 7 360, 892 32, 000 388, 892 +85, 192 
PL bc Abe 2, 109, 000 1, 416, 819 152, 000 1, 24, 819 844, 181 
I nl vent cteetahsi canes 644, 300 810, 445 54, 000 756, 445 + * 145 
Ene into tas tiem maireiauean 32, 561 38, 671 15, 000 23, 671 8, 890 
BN Soc anitieos edad cob band- come 1, 285, 000 904, 813 246, 000 658, 813 626, 187 
RE bulk dele, Sadist. 2d ech ke  inleck i taal. eed Lies. i 
oi ia th nes aaanigtche eaekis ain ae bal Rd Cache hls thie Lance bal’e bide a teebhnndioat satel, 
EL cee 823, 000 609, 540 7, 000 512, 540 310, 460 
DE ded awc Saw daccce cence 12, 480 7, 966 1, 000 6, 966 5, 514 
pS ESSE eee ee 2, 447, 800 1, 643, 544 220, 000 1, 423, 544 1, 024, 256 
_ > SSS aa 492, 000 376, 103 14, 000 362, 103 129, 897 
RES 1 ls ae ae cna ad J 264 3, 320 1, 000 2. 320 2. 056 
Rey SO dL c dakasdhe ce 194, 748 184, 029 9, 000 175 029 19, 719 
North Carolina.................. 703, 000 492. 877 116, 000 376, 877 32h, 123 
| ER A ITT: 1, 121, 400 841, 990 139, 000 702 990 418, 410 
Se OU ne concen 1, 055, 600 727, 837 171, 000 556. 837 | 498. 763 
NR. odd Osis 749, 400 569, 335 64, 000 505, 335 244. 065 
a iatestnalatctinns tibitatt ine Necdinbe eat oF 8, 341, 170 7, 547, 503 716, 000 6, 831, 503 1, 509, 647 
a a aS 25, 000 17, 925 3, 000 14, 925 10, 075 

United States............- 21, 878, 454 17, 582, 226 2, 294, 000 | 15, 298, Oe Rinitlsioccdas 








Norte.—Statistics compiled by Atlantic Cotton Association, Mar. 11, 1957. 
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Consumption 

United States: Bales cotton 
I easias iano cn tits ete esac ieribiates lini be anata cit tell ete as oal is 9, 461, 000 
PGT NT cis ouvir vn satel eitneseosteni otbecinnen > il tro dae eeenigte Receanaenlannmase tional went cen litte edie 8, 900, 000 

ettedtes 32 se ee ee es 561, 000 
World: 
a a 34, 608, 000 
I laser gs liens accents connie es oes cpa emgaeatealatgstdeom eet emgemeaesooe 38, 900, 000 
DOORN nce detest atin ideale idle kanes iii 4, 292, 000 
Manmade Cotton | United States 
fiber (million (bales) population 
pounds) | 

United States: 

RM BS eee 1, 026. 5 9, 354, 000 143, 416, 000 
|” dRRBISSS RAR Rs SR LUE eR eB eh 1, 644.7 8, 872, 439 | 169, 419, 000 
Production (cotton) 

United States: Bales 
IN id nina Gncsay es ob ok Ads tas oles sas nlp Atte Megs RE es aad 14, 619, 000 
UO i a ed ate eee eee aoe ae 13, 150, 000 

DOGG nh 5c tessa nicks beaks ei begs hess aa ote ae 1, 549, 000 

Foreign: 

PAs, wick tes i ee eee 14, 173, 000 
ROG iadsaceceaeiind cit hind sce ica ns iene ae eae ee ee 
a a a 11, 466, 000 


The CuatrMan. We could hear another witness before we go. I 
wonder now who is it that is so busy or who is so pressed that you could 
not stay over until tomorrow ? 


Yes, Mr. Gloer. 
STATEMENT OF J. M. GLOER, ATLANTIC COTTON ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Guoer. In view of the fact of the misunderstanding when I got 
your telegram about the meeting and in our telephone conversation 
last Saturday and in view of the fact that you are going to have a 
hearing the second week in November—I mean in April—on the long- 
range program that we would ask that we just file the statement we 
have and have the privilege of appearing at your meeting in the 
second week of April. 

The Cuatrman. I want you to know, Mr. Gloer, that we want to 
hear you, too. We will be glad for you to make a short statement at 
this time and then if you could appear later 

Mr. Guorr. Mr. Chairman, the statement we have in connection 
with the present soil bank and other programs there are so tied in 
with the long-range program or a program which we think would 
have the effect—we would rather 

The CHarrmMan. So many have touched on the long-range program 
we would like to hear your views on it. 

Mr. Griorer. How much time would we have, sir? 

The Cuarrman. A few minutes. 

Mr. Guiorr. Very well. 
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STATEMENT OF W. D. LAWSON, ATLANTIC COTTON ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lawson. I will try to be as brief as possible. 

Mr. Poacr. It is not the intention of this subcommittee to cut any- 
one off. We are simply suggesting if we cannot hear you today, we 
will hear you tomorrow. And those who cannot be here tomorrow, we 
will try to hear you today if possible. 

We do not want to cut anybody off because the thing they are talk- 
ing about is price—there was a misunderstanding 

Mr. Lawson. You just had more customers to your show than you 
expected. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. 

Mr. Lawson. My name is W. D. Lawson, and I represent the 
Atlantic Cotton Association. 

The membership of the Atlantic Cotton Association is composed of 
cotton firms who furnish a large majority of the cotton consumed by 
the textile mills of the Southeast. We are greatly concerned with the 
cotton problem because the future of the ¢ otton farmers and the whole 
cotton industry is deeply involved. 

The two greatest competitors of our domestic cotton crop are foreign 
producers and man-made fibers, such as rayon, nylon, and many others. 

We are convinced that the only answer to these competitors is price. 
The most striking example of this is the tremendous demand for 
United States cotton that developed in all parts of the world when 
the price on the surplus was reduced from approximately 33 cents 
to 25 cents per pound. 

During the past few months over 614 million bales have been sold 
for export and the demand still continues. It is only reasonable to 
expect that, if the price to our domestic mills was reduced accordingly, 
a much larger consumption would result. 

Now let us see how the farmers have fared under high support 
prices. They are losing their organization which they have perfected 
to plant, cultivate, and harvest the crop on their original acreage. 
Their costly equipment is idle a great part of the time when it should 
be in use to raise more cotton, thereby reducing their cost of production. 

What has been the result of high support prices on the Government, 
and, of course, directly on its citizens? First of all, there has been 
an ever-mounting surplus. 

This surplus finally became so unwieldy that even the most ardent 
aherents of high support prices had to admit something should be 
done to dispose of it. 

Recognizing this, legislative action has been passed by the Congress, 
in the form of the cotton export program and the soil bank. 

The sale this year of some 614 million bales of surplus cotton will 
cost the taxpayers over $300 million, not including the unknown 
administrative cost. How much better it would have been had these 
moneys been used to reduce the price to consumers by giving the farmer 
a direct payment instead of an indirect one. 

As the United States Department of Agriculture is called upon to 





assume more and more functions in the raising and marketing of the 
crop, a mounting number of employees is ‘added to its payrolls. 
Should the present trend continue, the Government will be the only 
buyer and only seller of the farmer’s cotton and competition would 
be eliminated. 
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I cannot miss this opportunity to mention the soil bank which was 
created to help the farmer while the surplus was being disposed of. 
This may be the greatest boomerang to the cotton-growing sections of 
the country that has ever been dev ised, 

Now, many of you gentlemen have lived in agricultural communi- 
ties when, for one reason or another, the harvest was short. If you 
remember, the whole community felt the lack of volume of the farmers’ 
production. 

We think the same situation will be repeated under the soil bank. 
With the exception of the farmer, every person and their families 
living in an agricultural section will be affected adversely. 

In a cotton community, the banks, cottonseed-oil mills, railroads, 
trucking companies, warehouses, gins, farm-implement dealers, seed 
breeders, cotton merchants, and others will be affected. 

For artificially maintaining one farmer’s income 15 or 20 other 
people will suffer. One United States Department of Agriculture 
official has declared that the soil bank would reduce the 1957 cotton 
crop by 214 to 214 million bales. 

Senator Sparkman has stated that, compared to 1946-47 planted 
acteaae, the 4 Southeastern States of Alabama, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, have lost 1,390,000 acres due to acreage control. 

In addition to this, the coming year, due to the soil bank, they will 
lose an additional 759,000 acres. This adds up to 2,149,000 acres lost 
to cotton in these States since 1946. This manmade artificial se arcity 
will undoubtedly increase the domestic prices of cotton, thereby giving 
additional impetus to the use of synthetics and reducing further con- 
sumption of cotton. 

Lower prices prevailing this year in the world markets have caused 
a definite retrenchment in foreign cotton production. In their letter 
of October 31, 1956, the United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates Mexican cotton production for 1956-57 at 1,800,000 bales. 

This is in contrast to the season of 1955-56 when their production 
reached an alltime high of 2,250,000 bales. 

This is a reduction of 20 percent. Most other foreign producing 
countries have reduced their acreage from 5 to 10 percent. These 
foreign producers who have had their cotton prices guaranteed by 
us are now forced to compete on a more equitable basis. Had we not 
reduced our prices in the world markets, it is estimated that foreign 
consumers would have been independent of us for their cotton supply 
in 214 years. 

If you don’t mind I will just skip this part about synthetics and 
also the part taken out of the Department of Agriculture paper and 
go to page 5. 

What would happen to the cotton farmer if the Government priced 
him out of his market and more synthetics were used than cotton? 
Even now, producers of synthetic fiber are planning to further in- 
crease their production. The manufacturing capacity of manmade 
fiber plants in 1956 in the United States would equal 4,561,702 bales 
of cotton. It is estimated that their capacity in 1958 will be equal 
to 5,476,596 bales of cotton. 

Our agricultural policy must be revised so that our production may 
be maintained and moved into consuming channels. Our present 
method of filling the warehouses to the roof, then hav ing a fire sale, 
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is unrealistic, uneconomic, and tremendously expensive. In doing 
this, we must guarantee to the producer that he will not suffer loss 
in the process. The present surplus greatly complicates the solution 
of the problem. 

We know you and other Members of the Congress are interested in 
rotecting the farm income and at the same time allowing a free mar- 
et which would give cotton a chance to compete successfully with 

foreign producers and manmade fibers. H. R. 877 has been introduced 
by W. R. Poage, of Texas, a member of your committee. This bill 
would go a long way toward solving the problems which we have out- 
lined. We would suggest the following amendments to H. R. 877: 

Congressman Poage’s bill calls for limitation of the amount to be 
paid to any individual producer. We are opposed to this section of 
the bill. There is no limitation on the number of bales which any 
individual producer can place in the present loan price-support pro- 
gram, therefore, we do not see why any limitation should be placed on 
payments under H. R. 877. 

We would suggest further that H. R. 877 be amended as follows: 
That the Secretary of Agriculture would establish a price which he 
thinks will move cotton into consuming channels, that Congress estab- 
lish a percentage of parity that would be fair to the farmer. The dif- 
ference between these two prices would be the amount the farmer 
would receive in cash from the Government when he sells his cotton. 

Giving an example: The Secretary’s price is 25.5 cents for Middling 
1 inch; the congressional percentage of parity price is 31.5 for Mid- 
dling 1 inch, making a difference of 6 cents per pound. On the day 
the farmer sells his cotton the average price of the 14 spot markets is 
25.5 cents for Middling 1 inch. 

The farmer takes his dated sales slip to the nearest United States 
Department of Agriculture agency and is paid cash, 6 cents per pound 
on the cotton he sold. Should the quoted average spot price be 27.5 
cents for Middling 1 inch, he would be paid 4 cents per pound. The 

rice of 25.5 cents per pound for Middling 1 inch, established by the 

ecretary, could be used as a Government loan in case the farmer 
wishes to place it there and withdraw it later. 

In arriving at the cost of the program under H. R. 877, we use the 
1957 acreage allocation of some 17 million acres and the highest yield 
on record for these acres. We estimate H. R. 877 would entail a maxi- 
mum cost of $399 million—$30 times 13,300,000 bales of cotton. 

The taxpayer as a consumer would save $100 million in the cost 
of his textiles made of cotton, so the actual cost to the taxpayer con- 
sumer of H. R. 877 would be $299 million. 

We suggest H. R. 877 be in lieu of present pricing programs which 
would be reactivated should Congress not appropriate funds to effec- 
tuate H. R. 877. 

When a similar plan was used in 1935, the price of cotton advanced 
cost to the Government was relatively small; exports and domestic 
consumption increased just over 2 million bales. 

Now, based on the same condition as used to arrive at the above 
figures, let us see what it would cost the Government under the pres- 
ent high-loan price and the present raw-cotton export program and 
the textiles-export program and soil bank. 

Cost of soil bank, $250 million. 
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Cost. of raw cotton export program at $52 per bale on 4,200,000 
bales, including carrying charges for 1 year, $218,400,000. 

Cost of textile export program, $30 million. 

Cost, not including USDA administrative cost to make loans and 
export program and administer the soil bank, $488,400,000. 

Cost of continuing the present programs, $488,400,000. Subtract 
from this figure the maximum cost to the taxpayer-consumer under 
H. R. 877 of $299 million shows a saving to the taxpayer-consumer of 
$18 million cost comparison of the two programs. 

Summing up the permitting of cotton to sell at world prices, 
paying the farmer the difference between the world price and such 
percentage of parity income as the Congress deems equitable would 
have many advantages: 

1. It is simple and easy to administer. 

2. It will help stop the tremendous carrying charges of storage and 
interest on the Government loan. 

3. It will discourage foreign production of cotton. 

4, It will more nearly resemble a free market and the law of supply 
and demand will be allowed to operate. 

5. It will enable our domestic mills to buy cotton in competition to 
foreign mills. 

6. It will greatly modify the present complicated method of estab- 
lishing loan prices on the many different grades and staples pro- 
duced. 

7. It will eliminate to a great extent any question of the reliability 
of Government classification and allow the USDA to reduce its oper- 
ating expenses. 

8. It will place cotton in a much stronger position competitively 
with synthetics. 

9. It will eliminate the present subsidy on cotton manufactured 
goods. 

10. It will encourage farmers to plant better seed for sale to con- 
sumers instead of ignoring market demand and planting to get the 
most poundage for the Government loan. 

11. It will eliminate double taxation on the taxpayer who now 
pays for cotton goods made of high-priced cotton and also pays the 
tremendous losses on the Government cotton surplus. 

12. It can be modified and continued after the cotton surplus has 
been eliminated. 

13. And most important it should guarantee increased consumption 
of cotton and prevent large surpluses from being accumulated. 

14. It would eliminate the painful expense of the soil bank. 

There is one segment of the cotton industry which I have not men- 
tioned but without which the cotton-textile industry and the cotton 
merchants could not operate with their present small-unit profit. 
This segment is the cotton futures exchanges who furnish price in- 
surance so that sales of goods and cotton can be made for delivery 
over a period of a year or more. 

It is also true that without the futures exchanges reflecting supply 
and demand, the farmer would be completely in the dark for informa- 
tion concerning the value of his product. The only price he would 
have would be that furnished him by the Government loan. 

Our futures exchanges that used to be leaders in the world market 
are already feeling the reduction in volume due to high-support price 
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and the cotton-export program. Their survival is seriously endan- 
gered. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Lawson, and I commend you for 
a job well done. 

Mr. Lawson. Thank you. I will be back in April. 

The Cuarrman. Who can’t be here tomorrow who is on the list? I 
wonder if—it is going to take a little time for Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Henican. I wonder if you can come back tomorrow ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, we can. 

The CHarrmMan. You realize we are doing the best we can and you 
have been most patient and I know you would rather have a full 
committee hear you. 

Mr. Rocrers. We would rather come tomorrow. 

The CuHatrmMan. We will meet at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(The following statement and three telegrams were submitted to 
the subcommittee as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF G. C. CoRTRIGHT, CoTTON FARMER FROM SHARKEY CouNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is G. C. Cortright. I am a cotton 
farmer from Sharkey County, Miss., and am chairman of the Delta Council 
agricultural committee. Delta Council is an organization representing the in- 
terests of the 600,000 people of the 18 delta and part-delta counties of Mississippi. 

Our State depends upon agriculture for the major portion of income. In 
Mississippi, 61 percent of the people derive their livelihood from agriculture. 
Cotton is the principal crop, and all of the people in our area are vitally con- 
cerned with the problems that I will discuss with you today. 

Last year in February we appeared before this subcommittee,. urging the es- 
tablishment of a program to assure sales of cotton from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks in world markets at competitive prices to regain our fair share 
of the world cotton-export market. You will recall that cotton producers of this 
country, for 2 successive years, had absorbed drastic cuts in cotton acreage in an 
effort to adjust world supply with demand. At the same time, largely because 
of our foreign policies, cotton production in foreign countries had skyrocketed, 
offsetting any possible benefits that might have been expected because of our acre- 
age-control program. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 directed that the Department of Agriculture 
use its existing authorities to regain a fair share of the cotton-export market 
for the United States. This action refuted the philosophy, taking shape at that 
time, that this country would be a residual supplier in world markets. 

Gentlemen, this program has been and is a great success. Sales to date already 
near the 6.5 million bale mark. In addition, 1 million bales of short staple 
cotton were sold under this authority prior to the congressional directive. The 
suecess of the program has demonstrated that our cotton surplus can be liqui- 
dated in an orderly manner. It has demonstrated that there was and is a great 
demand for United States cotton in the markets of the world, and that by com- 
petitive pricing we can stabilize and perhaps reverse export and foreign produc- 
tion trends. 

Mr. Chairman, as cotton producers, we are grateful for action taken by the 
House Committee on Agriculture and by the Congress of the United States. 

We consider the continuation of the export-sales program on a fully com- 
petitive basis to be one of the most important aspects of the cotton program. 
We therefore view with apprehension recent press releases and trade rumors 
indicating that the Department of Agriculture may raise its minimum export 
price for sales during the 1957-58 marketing year. We have been reliably in- 
formed that an increase of 1% to 2 cents per pound in the export price would 
mean a loss of more than 1 million bales of exports. In addition, the increase 
in price would encourage expansion of acreage in foreign producing countries. 

Also, there is a considerable quantity of cotton purchased under the old pro- 
gram that has yet to be exported. An increase in the export price for the 1957 
58 marketing year would result in windfall profits for firms now holding such 
stocks. 

While Department of Agriculture officials have done an excellent job of sell- 
ing cotton, it appears to us that announcement of the new program and publi- 
cation of the catalog for 1955 crop stocks have been too long delayed for the 
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most optimum results to be achieved in the new marketing year. Certainly, any 
increase in price at this time, coupled with these delays, will mean that exports 
will be needlessly reduced. We therefore urge members of the Cotton Subcom- 
mittee to call the Department’s attention to the necessity for continuing the ex- 
port program on the same fully competitive basis that has already proved so 
successful and that the Congress made so clear at the last session. 

We wish to point out that severe cuts in cotton acreage have created serious 
problems in Mississippi and in other cotton States—diverted acres, displaced 
labor, a reduction in gross farm income, high production costs, and insecurity 
for the future. To illustrate the impact of low-level acreage controls and in- 
creases in prices for necessary crop production materials, supplies, and labor 
on per acre cotton production costs, I obtained actual cost figures from five farms 
in my area. These farms are operated under as nearly mechanized conditions 
as possible and have better than average management. The farms averge 694 
acres in size. In 1952, these farms planted an average of 49.7 percent of their 
cropland in cotton. The cost per acre for cotton amounted to an average of 
$118.71. In 1956, these same farms had an average acreage of only 28.6 percent 
of their cropland in cotton, and the cost per acre for cotton dmounted to $180.68— 
more than a 50-percent increase in per acre costs. 

We cite these figures to illustrate the fact that a more realistic level of produc- 
tion is essential if cotton farmers are to realize a satisfactory net farm income. 
We know that it will not be possible for an acreage increase to be made avail- 
able in 1957; however, we respectfully request that provisions be made for an in- 
crease in the 1958 crop year. In addition to strengthening the economic posi- 
tion of cottongrowers, such an increase in acreage would benefit other segments 
of the industry. It would also serve notice on other countries that the United 
States intends to implement the export program with production geared to ex- 
panding world markets. 

At the same time, cotton producers in our area believe that it would be against 
the best interest of the industry for acreage controls to be lifted altogether. 
Such action would precipitate a planting race and would result in another large 
surplus. Under present legislation, the Secretary does not have authority for 
gradual step-ups in the national allotment. We strongly recommend that au- 
thority for such action be authorized to head off the disastrous results of un- 
restricted plantings. 

Also, under present legislation, farmers really have little choice when they vote 
on acreage allotments and marketing quotas. We recommend that serious con- 
sideration be given to a provision that would afford the opportunity for farmers 
to express their view, at the time of the referendum, on two allotment and 
price-support levels. Under the present program, we have drastic acreage con- 
trols and a low level of price supports. Farm income has been cut from both 
ends. 

We do not believe that the reduction in price supports to 77 percent of parity, 
as announced earlier this year, was warranted. Certainly, the only result of 
this cut will be another reduction in income for cotton farmers amounting to 
between $5 and $6 per bale. We therefore recommend that the price-support 
level for the 1957 crop year be restored to the level of 1956. We believe that 
such action would be of great benefit to cotton farmers throughout the Cotton 
Belt. 

Undoubtedly, hardships have been caused in a number of States because of 
small farm minimum provisions. We therefore recommend that the national 
reserve be increased by approximately 160,000 acres to provide necessary ad- 
justments and help alleviate these conditions. 

We wish to take this opportunity to again oppose any ceiling or dollar limit 
on price supports. If groups of farmers are excluded from price supports be- 
cause of size of farm or volume of production, this would defeat the basic pur- 
pose of the price-support program—orderly marketing. By forcing larger or 
more efficient producers to dump their crops at harvest time, small farmers would 
also be penalized. Their entire production would be forced into CCC stocks, with 
no hope of sale during the year at better than loan prices. Ineligibility for price 
supports because of size of farm or volume of production runs counter to the 
very principle upon which this country was founded. Such a policy would place 
a premium on inefficiency and would deny the opportunity for growth and ex- 
pansion that is considered a basic right by all who live in a free country. The 
medium-size or large farmer can no more exist under our present economic sys- 
tem without an equitable price support program than the family-size farmer. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views. 
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CorsIcANa, TEx., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN BE. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Re H. R. 954. Unless the light spotted cotton has a place in the 1957-58 loan 
at a price of $5 per bale less than white cotton of the same grade and staple, 
most cotton farmers large and small from coast to coast will lose $15 to $20 
per bale in the market place. Since the Korean war the loan price has set the 
cotton merchants’ price until after most cotton is out of the farmers’ hands. 

W. Lewis Davi. 


CorsIcANA, TEx., March 12, 1957. 
Representative OL1In E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We are for H. R. 954. Cotton farmers lost a large part of their earnings in 
1956 since no distinction was made between light spotted and heavy spotted 
cotton. Shippers for many years have bought light spotted cotton at not over $5 
per bale less than white cotton, same grade and staple considered, which was 
usually one half grade off all white cotton. Recently the cotton trade or shippers 
took advantage of a Commodity Credit Corporation mistake and bought at 
harvest time most of the farmers’ cotton at or near the loan. Then these com- 
paratively few shippers reaped an abnormal harvest of $15 to $20 per bale at 
many struggling farmers’ expense. 

R. M. LAVENDER. 


CoRSICANA, TEx., March 12, 1957. 
Hon, OLin E, TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

For the past 50 years we have operated in Navarro County, Tex., a part 
of the old cotton belt, cotton farms totaling several thousand acres. Most of 
our land is rented out, currently to more than 40 third and. fourth tenants. 
These tenants have been having a hard time trying to live and pay for their 
farm equipment on their allotments of only 40 percent or less of their normally 
planted cotton acreage with a cotton support price of 90 percent of parity. Then 
last year the loan was dropped to only 82% percent of parity, reducing the 
farmer’s slim profits by $14 per bale. And to cap it off, whereas the cotton 
trade had always merely lowered such cotton half a grade of white cotton, 
the Government began classing more and more cotton as light spotted, and at the 
same time the Commodity Credit Corporation had no loan rate for light spots, 
forcing such cotton into the spotted cotton rate at a discount of $22 per bale 
of the 60 percent of the farmer’s cotton classed as light spot, about 2 percent 
actually was a true spot class, but on 58 percent of his cotton the farmer was 
wrongfully penalized at least $15 to $20 per bale. The $14 per bale reduction in 
support price together with the $15 to $20 per bale reduction from the new 
cotton classification with no corresponding loan value has imposed an almost 
unbearable burden on the cotton farmer, this to say nothing of the recently 
proposed support rate reduction to 76 percent of parity. 

The loan rate usually fixes the market price on all grades of cotton at harvest 
time. For the past harvest season or two very little cotton has moved directly 
into trade channels except for that cotton classed by the Government as light 
spots. This is evidence that the light spot classification was insufficiently sup- 
ported in the loan program. As further evidence, we have just sold into normal 
trade channels the last of our cotton, the light spotted cotton bringing only about 
$5 per bale less than its corresponding pure white cotton grade, not $22 per 
bale less. 

We believe that unless light spotted cotton is carried on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation load schedule at only one-fourth the spotted cotton discount 
for the 1957-58 crop that the cotton farmers in all the producing States will again 
as they have in the past lose unnecessarily and through no fault of their own 
many millions of dollars. 


J. B. and J. E. Forrson. 


(At 11:15 a. m. the subcommittee adjourned until 10 a. m., Thurs- 
day, March 14, 1957. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1957 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON CorroNn 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D, C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings (presiding), Poage, Abernethy, 
Hagen, Simpson. 

Also present: Representatives Whitten, Thompson, Passman, 
Mahon, Rogers, and Kilgore. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. I would like to 
make an announcement at the outset this morning. It is hoped that 
we can conclude this series of hearings this afternoon. 

I understand there will be a 3-hour general debate on the tax bill 
before the House this afternoon, and during the time of the general 
debate we hope to hold our session so that we can give everyone an 
opportunity to be heard. So we ought to be able to wind up this 
afternoon. 

Now, Mr. Mahon, will you bring your witnesses around ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen of the committee, I am aware of the ter- 
rific pressure you are under. I am also aware of the tremendous diffi- 
culties involved in trying to shape agriculture legislation. 

However, I have some friends here today who are very much in- 
terested in and concerned about H. R. 5686 which was introduced by 
Mr. Poage, the vice chairman of the committee, on March 6. 

Mr. Poage, prior to the introduction of the bill, had told me he was 
considering the matter and I told him that I would get in touch with 
my people in western Texas in regard to their attitude, and that we 
would seek to ascertain what the impact of this legislation would be 
on our area. 

So three friends of mine from western Texas and Arkansas are 
here. They do not have prepared statements but they do want to ex- 
press the viewpoints of the people of our area. 

The fact is that if this proposed legislation H. R. 5686 should become 
the law, it would mean a reduction under all the circumstances of about 
119,000 acres of allotment in the congressional district which I repre- 
sent in 1958. 
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So, naturally we would be greatly concerned. But, as I say, I am 
sure you will set aside a time to hear Members later and I want them 
to do the talking this morning. 

Over near the center is Mr. George W. Pfeiffenberger. He is the 
executive vice president of the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. It is an 
association of cotton farmers out in western Texas, principally in the 
south plains area. He is a very objective man and made a study of 
our problems and he will testify about that before this committee. 

Now, Mr. Laney here is immediately on my left. He is from Hale 
Center in Hale County in the south plains areas, and he is a member 
of this Plains Cotton Growers organization and he has come with 
Mr. Pfeiffenberger as one of the representatives of the group. 

They can speak to you as to who they represent or what they rep- 
resent. 

And then Mr. Charles Hedges, who is a farmer at Lubbock, Tex., 
and, Mr. Chairman, I would like for you to just permit them to give 
their general views in regard to this legislation. 

As you know, the first provision in H. R. 5686 has to do with a 
loan on light spotted cotton, and we are very much in favor of a 
special loan on light spotted cotton provided adequate safeguards can 
be erected to protect the loan on the other grades and staples. 

We have concurred, as I know some of you have, with other deci- 
sions of the Department of Agriculture and they have said that if 
you provide a loan on light spotted cotton, then adjustments should 

e made, in their opinion, in other grades and staples.so that the 
overall investment of the Government in loans would not be increased 
by reason of the granting of a loan on light spotted cotton. 

But I am informed now, in a letter yesterday perhaps to Mr. Cooley 
with respect to a bill introduced by Mr. Teague of Texas providing 
for the light spot loan, the Department of Agriculture has gone 
squarely on record in opposition to the proposed loan on light spotted 
cotton. 

So, I want to thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I suggest 
that Mr. Pfeiffenberger might lead off for a few minutes and give 
generally our interests and our interest is very great in this proposed 
legislation. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Mahon, and we will hear from 
Mr. Pfeiffenberger. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, PLAINS COTTON GROWERS; ACCOMPANIED BY EARL 


LANEY, HALE CENTER, TEX.; AND CHARLES HEDGES, LUBBOCK, 
TEX. 


Mr. Prerrrensercer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen of the committee, it will not take us very long to tell 
you our story. 

We are very much interested in this bill. 

Mr. Manon. Tell them who you are, the organization. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. We represent here the Plains Cotton Growers 
Association which is an associate of farmers, cotton farmers in west 
Texas covering 23 counties. 
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We have about 25,000 members and we have sort of association of 
members in the cotton industry that is closely allied to the producers 
but it is a producers or ganization. 

We are supporting ourselves on the basis of 15 cents per bale assess- 
ment on the farmers and our program is one of service and research 
and promotion of the western Texas cotton. 

We are primarily interested in improving the quality of the crop 
there and getting the cotton into the marketplace. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have a good percentage of the growers in 
the plains area who are members of ‘the group ? 

Mr. PrerrrENBERGER. Yes, sir, we hay 0 formed last year and we 
signed up 70 percent the first year. So we feel we very definitely 
represent the farmers throughout the whole area 

Our membership was not concentrated in just a few counties. It is 
pretty well represented in all 23 of the counties. 

We, of course, are interested in this bill because it directly concerns 
us in several ways. In the first place the first two items in this bill 
deal of course with matters for all the States. That is the question 
of the light spotted cotton loan and a question of a 10 percent tolerance 
on plants or allowance on plantings. We are very much in favor of 
both of those items and they concern all of the States. 

Now, the other part of the bill concerns the State of Texas, only. 
And we are not particularly glad to see special legislation for one 
State alone along this line. Now there is a number of items in the 
section 3 there which we think are important and are already being 
carried out administratively. 

We do not think that it is necessary to have it in the law and I 
would go through that very r apidly and point those out. 

Paragraph 1 under section 3, and all of this deals only with the State 
of Texas because it applies only to a State with more than 5 million 
acres. Item 1 we are very definitely opposed to because we have 
worked through the figures and find it would cost us about 118,000 
acres in our area which we feel that we have honestly earned through 
our history. 

According to all the legal setup which was originally made along 
that line, we find that is what it will cost us. 

So that portion of the bill we feel rather strongly about that be- 
cause we believe we have earned those acres and we should be entitled 
to keep them. 

We have put in heavy investments of machinery and the loss would 
be a serious blow to us. 

Item No, 2, paragraphs 2 and 3, and parsen aph 5, we think, are 
already being carried out administratively and for the time being 
we see no particular thing to object. to in those paragraphs. 

However, we think that the situation may change i in some years to 
come and if these things are frozen into the law, it would be that 
much more difficult to make adjustments which might be necessary 
under a different set of conditions that exist today. 

Item No. 4 regarding proper cultural processes, and so forth, we 
are definitely for that item as we think that is correct and should be 
‘arried out. 

What was called the Tatum case, I believe, where acreage was 
claimed and the tract of land was not properly cultivated and taken 
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care of and yet the acreage was claimed, we do not think that is 
correct. 

I think that pretty nearly covers our position on these things. 

The trends as mentioned in item 2, we believe there should be trends 
and they should be recognized but we also recognize the fact that 
under controlled conditions, recognition under controlled conditions, 
is rather difficult to establish aaai. 

But it is already being done administratively and done effectively 
and we see no reason why it should be put into a law. 

The same thing goes with this item No. 3 which says that the State 
committee shall not apportion any more acres for new farms than 
what the county committee does. 

That is also already in effect. Item No. 5 is the combination of 
farms or tracts into one contract or one farm. 

That is not being permitted right now administratively. So we see 
where that will not make any great difference to us for the present 
time, but in the future there might be some different circumstances 
which might make it desirable to iron out some of the inequities in the 
past when that was done. 

Mr. Manon. If I might interrupt. I think it would be well for 
Mr. Laney to tell us just how this item 5 which deals with combining 
farms, dry-land farms with irrigated farms, is being operated in his 
county in west Texas. 

Mr. Laney. In Hale County, it has been the policy of the county 
committee where we have some dry lands, not too much, but we will 
not combine dry lands and irrigated farms. ; 

We had a case come up just a few days ago where a party was in 
the irrigation belt but he did not have wells on that particular piece 
of land and he refused to combine the two farms until he got irriga- 
tion on that particular farm and it is being enforced in our county. 

Mr. Manon. You will agree that in previous years in some of the 
counties there had been quite a bit of combining of farms, dryland 
farms with irrigated farms and there had been considerable complaints 
from farmers generally on this issue in previous years. 

Mr. Laney. That is true. 

Mr. Manon. I had not had complaints this year. 

Mr. Laney. That is true. 

Mr. Henogss. I farm in Hale, Tex. 

Member of the Plains Cotton Growers. I have not much to add 
to Mr. Laney’s statement on the combining of farms. But I know 
within the past 2 years in our counties there that has not been per- 
mitted to combine a dryland farm or irrigated farm. 

That is farms of equal productivity and easily accessible. They 
have been combined but if they are not of the same productivity they 
are not combined. 

So we think that is being handled satisfactorily under the admin- 
istrative program and do not think it should be incorporated into 
a law. 

‘The Cuarrman. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course that problem is just reaching our part of 
the country and I rather think it is going to be more important in 
eastern Texas than in the plains area in the next 10 years. 

1 mean you have already put so much land in irrigation you have 
already passed over the peak of this thing where we are just beginning 
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to reach it. The reports that come to us over a period of years have 
been that that practice was allowed in a good many counties. 

I do not mean to say it has been allowed in every county. I think 
it has always been within the ability of the county committee to ake 
vent it. I think any county committee that wanted to take the bull 
by the horns could always prevent that situation. But many reports 
have come to my attention. 

I have talked with many individuals who tell me that they have actu- 
ally personally done that thing that we complain about. We do not 
know how widespread it is. 

We do see the possibilities involved in it; the dangerous possibilities 
involved in it. 

We think it should be prohibited. Apparently you think so, We 
can see no reason for leaving the door wide open just because we think 
the highwayman is going down to another house. 

We are somewhat at a loss to know why you would object to that 
law. 

Mr. Henees. Circumstances might change later on in years to come. 

If we have this incorporated in a law, there is no way to take care 
of those circumstances. 

Mr. Poace. Do you want to combine irrigated and nonirrigated 
land ¢ 

Mr. Hepers. I might have a farm over here that has irrigation, 
that the well goes dry and—I have several farms not on the same 
worksheet. 

Mr. Poage. You can combine them if you want to. 

Mr. Hepers. If I go through the State committee, and they haven’t 
been very receptive to combining anything at the present time. 

Mr. Poacr. We just think that is a bad practice. 

Mr. Hepers. There has been a bad practice from 1951 through 1954 
in certain areas of west Texas. I have a neighbor who has done it 
and I know some areas further south and west of us that have done 
that and I am opposed to it, what has been done. 

Mr. PreirrenBerGer. We think this has already been taken care of. 
We are not really opposing in the law—we think it has already been 
done. 

Mr. Poage. I know the way you feel about title 2, here the elimina- 
tion of “trends” it may mean nothing. Frankly I think our people 
realize that after you have 3 years of control, you can’t possibly have 
“trends” in the true sense of the word. 

Of course, you have an automatic built-in history whereby those 
areas that hav e had the largest acreage naturally get the largest in- 

2ase as Increases come along. 

“W e have no criticism of that. Frankly, we believe that all the 
“trends” did was to create this friction that now exists between your 
area and east Texas. 

What happened was that 2 years you got the advantage and 1 
year we got it. We recognize that, but we are frank enough to |: iy it on 

the table. We think that having gotten favorable consideration 1 
year out of the 3-year period that we had better call halts and stop 
this fighting and we had better settle for where we all stand and 
proceed from this point together rather than trying to argue each 
year as to who is going toc ontrol the State committee. 
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We are presently perfectly willing for neither one of us to control 
it in the future. We think as long as you leave this door wide open 
it just invites more trouble. What is the use of leaving it open? 

ou admit there is no useful function of it. It is sort of like a 
man’s adenoids or tonsils. It should now be removed. 

Mr. Hepees. I will give one reason that I am opposed to that trend 
situation. 

I will go back to the history of this thing under this controlled pro- 
gram, your particular area, they were going to diversity and go into 
the livestock business. 

Mr. Poace. We did exactly what the Department of Agriculture 
told us to do and we got penalized for it. 

Mr. Hences. I have been producing cotton since I was big enough 
to crawl and I am a cotton farmer. You fellows were producing 
stock. 

Mr. Poace. Most of you fellows are obviously not in that situation, 
very few of you have been producing cotton since you have been able 
to crawl. 

Mr. Hepeers. I want to get back to that statement on trends. I 
think, as far as the economic standpoint, producing cotton in your 
area, eventually when the livestock program gets to where it is profit- 
able to those fellows they will go back to that program and drop the 
cotton end of it and then we are going to have some trends right 
there. 

You are going to be losing some cotton down there. because they 
are not planting it just like they did back in the uncontrolled years. 

Mr. Poace. If we do not plant it, we will lose the history anyway 
without any “trends.” If we do not plant, we will not get the history 
and it will go to an area where they are planting cotton. If we do 
not plant the cotton, we are perfectly willing for you to pick it up. 

But we are unwilling for you to work out some mathematical cal- 
culation and say because there is more cotton going in out here, we 
will take 10 percent more of what they did plant away from McLen- 
nan County and add 10 percent more of what they planted to Lubbock 
County. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that Mr. Pfeiffenberger, who 
has made a study of the particular technical details, be asked to com- 
ment on this issue. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. We agree that under controlled conditions 
that sometimes maybe the word “trend” is almost meaningless but 
we think that this is being—either by just straight mathematics or 
by administration operation here that we are not getting anything 
anyway and we are talking about something here that does not exist. 

Mr. Poacr. You know and we know that until this power to destroy 
is taken from the State committee that fight for control is going to 
go on every year unless you wipe this thing out. And we think we 
would all be so much better off if we all worked together. 

You say you do not intend to use this blackjack over our head. 
You say you are going to keep it in your hip pocket. 

But we would feel lots better if the blackjack was gone. The very 
fact that you insist on keeping it in your pocket makes us nervous. 
We are just scared of what you might do. 

Mr. Preirrensercer. We appreciate that compliment but we do 
not think we are powerful enough to do that. Any way, it is special 
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legislation for the State of Texas and Congress put the trends in 
there and we do not believe that Texas should have a special law for 
itself. 

Mr. Poacer. Isn’t Texas the only State in the Union that has the 
situation we have here? 

Mr. PretrrenserGer. That I cannot answer. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me finish. You know we have the same problem 
within the State of Texas that this committee has to deal with on a 
national basis. You know that a very substantial part of the cotton 
in Texas is being grown in your area. 

Mr. PretrreNBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. In which conditions are quite different from what they 
are in the small farm area to the east. And you know that situation 
very largely parallels the condition within the whole United States. 

Everything to the east has about the same basic situation. Condi- 
tions in Freestone County, Tex., are very similar to what they are in 
Brown County, Ga. 

Conditions in Lubbock County, Tex., are very similar to what they 
are in Kern County, Calif. You know that, don’t you? 

Mr. PFeirreNnBERGER. I guess I would have to agree to that. 

Mr. Poace. Well, then since we do have that dividing line through 
our State and since it does not run through Arkansas and Louisiana 
or Alabama, then isn’t there a logical reason for us insisting on legis- 
lation that will not be necessary in Alabama or where they do not 
have any such line? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Simpson wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Simpson. I am from Illinois and I know very little about 
cotton. But do I understand that this legislation is for the control 
of the State farm committee in Texas? 

Mr. PFeirreNBERGER. No, sir; we do not see it that way. That was 
Mr. Poage’s statement. 

But we had not thought about it that way at all. 

Mr. Poagr. You asked a question. Let me make it plain. 

Mr. Stmpson. I asked it of the witness. 

Mr. PFeIFFENBERGER. We do not look at it that way at all. 

We do not try to control the committee. Actually we have no 
member from west Texas on the committee. I mean, no cotton farmer. 

Mr. Simpson. I just understood from Mr. Poage and the gentleman 
on the left that he controlled the committee 1 year and somebody 
controlled it the next year. 

I thought it operated in an impartial manner in every State. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, may I state that in my opinion the com- 
mittee in Texas has not always operated in an impartial manner and 
I do not think there is a man in Texas that thinks so. 

I think everybody knows that it has not so operated in years past, 
and I am not criticizing the committee at that point because, after all, 
the State of Texas does have a division of interests that do not exist in 
any other States. 

It is perfectly obvious that the State committee—and I do not care 
whether it is you and me or Mr. Gathings sitting on the committee— 
any committee would be swayed by what they thought were the equi- 
ties in the situation. 

There are two different approaches to this thing, one of which helps 
one section and one of which helps another. And, if the committee 
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can be convinced that the proper approach is one which helps west 
Texas as the State committee was for 2 years—then it helps west 
Texas. 

If the committee can be convinced that the proper approach is the 
other viewpoint, which the committee senapeel in 1956, then it helps 
east Texas. 

You can’t get away from it. I have made no statement that we are 
trying to control the committee. On the contrary, I have made the 
statement that we did not want the committee to control us, which is 
understandable. We want it fixed by law so the committee cannot 
continue to control the destinies of either section and we would like 
to eliminate the possibility of control either of east or west Texas by 
the committee. 

And I do not:think these gentlemen have any basic objection, except 
the one proposition which I think requires further consideration. 

Mr. Stmpson. I did not say—lI said that I understood from the col- 
loquy here that there was a fight as to who controlled the State com- 
mittee and I am asking if this legislation has anything to do with that 
control. 

I will ask these witnesses if that is so. 

Mr. Preirrensercer. I might answer that this way: My opinion 
is the State committee, by prohibiting them from doing certain things, 
eliminates any arguments along that particular line on that subject. 

The way it looks to me this bill would certainly not control the State 
committee completely. They still have the authority to hold out 
10 percent of the State reserve. 

Mr. Simpson. How is the State committee selected in Texas ? 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. They are selected on the recommendation of 
the national committeemen. 

Mr. Stmpson. Of the national committeemen / 

Mr. Preirrensercer. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. We have trouble in my district in Illinois with the 
State ASC committee on corn allocation, wheat allocation, everything 
else; there is always some farmer writing me saying that the committee 
is playing politics and showing partiality and cutting them out on 
certain acreage and some neighbor farmers come out and measure up 
their land wrong and he is penalized for having an acre more of wheat 
than he is supposed to have. 

I cannot imagine—I know there might be a fight in Illinois on the 
State committee, there usually is—but I can’t imagine there being in 
the State of Texas. 

The Cuatrman. There are 5 purposes for which the State commit- 
tee can hold back up to 10 percent of the State acreage. The purpose 
of Mr. Poage’s amendment here is to eliminate the trends in acreage 
which is one of the 5, which applies to any State that has 5 million 
acres of cotton and Texas is the only one that qualifies— 

Mr. Apernerny. I think I know a little about that situation you 
have in Texas. 

I have been in the Lubbock area several times, as well as in the East 
Texas area on 2 or 3 occasions. I hope you will not think I am inter- 
vening in a family feud that I have no business in, but from what I 
picked up out there, I think the feeling in east Texas is that the people 
in the High Plains area raided them 1 or 2 years and then they turned 
around, raided you and took back the lost acreage. 
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Now the law provides for the establishment of administrative areas 
within counties. In several counties in my home State of Mississippi, 
where the county is part delta and part hill, they have established 
such administrative areas. 

The lowland delta country is a heavy planting country and the hill 
section in a lower planting area. 

Now, because they do have two distinct types of farming within the 
counties, the Department and the Congress has recognized the neces- 
sity of establishing administrative areas within counties. 

Would it not solve your problem in Texas if you established an 
administrative area within the State and let it be along the line of 
the “Great Divide” or whatever you call it, out there? You could 
have your committee over there to administer your program and have 
one in the other area to administer one there. 

Now, would that be pleasing to you? Then each one of you could 
fight with your own acreage. What about that? 

Mr. PreirrenserGeR. Are you proposing that we would have two 
State committees ¢ 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes, I know you ought to have—you know Texas 
is big enough, so I have been told. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. Would the Federal Government or the De- 
partment in Washington allot the acreage separately to those two 
sections ¢ 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, I think it ought to be done that way. As an 
outsider, I am not going to attempt to solve your family feud, but if 
you establish two administrative areas in Texas, set up your own com- 
mittee, and establish another one to the east of the Caprock, the “Great 
Divide,” as I call it, I think you would eliminate this feuding. Cer- 
tainly your area is so different and distinct from the east Texas area, 
you will never eliminate the controversy until you do that. 

I think each one of you will be looking to a time when you will 
have control of the State committee. I was out there a few years ago 
and this same question came up. 

I was in Lubbock a good many years ago and it came up out there. 
Inasmuch as you have a distinct and different type of farming from 
the east Texas area, which is just as different as the half delta and 
half hill counties in my own State where they have established admin- 
istrative areas, I think if you would just agree among yourselves to 
establish your own administrative areas you would completely elim- 
inate this feuding out there. I say “feud” for lack of a better word. 

Mr. Stmpson. Does this mean that if there is a dispute in any State 
that you can set up another State committee in every other State? 

Mr. Apernetuy. You know Texas is big, at least we are told it is, 
and I have found it to be. 

They have 42 percent of the acreage out there. There is just as much 
difference in cotton farming in east Texas and west Texas as there 
is in Tallahatchie County in Mississippi where my colleague, Mr. 
Whitten lives, whose county is part delta and part hills. You would 
not necessarily have to have 2 State committees, you do not have to 
have 2; but, establish 2 administrative areas in Texas and then I do 
not think you would have this dispute settled. 

East Texas people naturally feel that you have been taking their 
acreage, and you feel they have been taking yours. I think it is true, 
I know it is true—one took it 1 year and the other took it the next. 
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The Crairman. I believe Mr. Abernethy might have something 
worthwhile, we can take it up in executive session. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask one question. You grow a lot of irrigated 
cotton in your area ¢ 

Mr. PrrirreNBercER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. I think there is some inconsistency on two aspects of 
this proposal here. You are opposed to eliminating trend calculations 
yet you endorsed somewhat this proposal that if a county did not plant 
less than 10 percent, I mean, if their underplanting did not exceed 
10 percent they would treat all the acreage as having been planted. 
Normally you underplant less than other areas in the country. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen, And to be consistent, you would have to oppose that 
too in any judgment. If the cotton is not planted, the farmers should 
not receive credit for planting it? 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. There has to be some allowance for errors 
and unexpected things. We felt that that would take care of the situa- 
tion, give a man a little easement in case he made a mistake or meas- 
ured wrong. ‘That has been going on anyhow. 

Mr. Hagen. On the individual farm that has been going on. But 
Mr. Poage wants to establish this as a proposition for the county and 
for the State which is entirely different. 

Mr. PreirrrenBercer. Actually we take no real stand on that for or 
against it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate 
your appearance here. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. Just one question. Mr. Pfeiffenberger, didn’t you 
get credit for about 700,000 acres of the cotton out there a few years 
ago that you people did not plant? 

Mr. Preitrrensercer. Not that I know of. The only credit we got 
was for adjustments for adverse conditions at planting time. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is what I am talking about. Do you know 
of any other section that ever got an acre for that purpose ? 

Mr. PrerrrensBercer. Yes. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. Who? 

Mr. Preirrensercer. I think the tables of data will show adjust- 
ments. I could not name them. We checked the number of acres on 
that and we did not receive any excess. We just received according 
to what we would have planted if the conditions had been all right for 
planting. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Wasn’t Mr. Poage responsible for helping you 
people get that? 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say for the record that Mr. Poage was 
very helpful to us in getting credit for abnormal weather conditions. 

We got some adjustment. Wedid not get an adjustment on as much 
as we normally would have planted. Mr. Poage has always been 
most cooperative with west Texas, and we do have some differences 
on this question of trends, but I believe the witnesses here feel that 
they see very little room for trends as long as we have a controlled 
program and they would prefer to see the State committee withhold 
a minimum of acreage, say not over 2 percent. I do believe these 
witnesses feel that we can’t predict what the cotton program will be 
in the future and if we have no controlled program our people would 
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plant more cotton and they would want some consideration for trends 
in the future. 

But, as far as 1957, 1958, and 1959 are concerned, I do not think 
they are too much interested in the matter of trends. 

Mr. Premrensercer. That is absolutely right. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Simpson has a question. 

Mr. Simpson. Last week, or the week before, there was a hearing 
before this committee and the witnesses were from North Carolina, 
and their statement in effect was that they could not live with the 
4-acre minimum acreage. 

Now that hearing was adjourned and I understand there is to be 
another hearing. 

Would you folks in Texas be willing to give some of your cotton 
acreage to North Carolina to increase that minimum acre: ige in North 

Carolina ¢ 

Mr. PFerrreNBeRGER. Well, I—you mean we would have to give up 
our acreage to them? We appreciate the fact that the small farmer 
has very serious problems. We do not think that is a question for 
us to answer. We think that the Department and higher-up Con- 
gress should take care of that. 

Mr. Laney. I would like to say that in our county we do show a 
preference in making an allotment to the smaller farm. 

Mr. Stimpson. Do you have more cotton acreage than you need? 

Mr. PrerrrenBercer. No, sir. 

Mr. Sumpson. I think the statement was made that Texas might 
give up some of their acreage to help North Carolina. 

I want to know how you folks feel about it. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. I had not heard that statement, sir. 

Mr. Hepers. I do not want to give up any of mine. 

Mr. Simpson. Are you or are you not willing to give up some of 
your Texas acreage / 

Mr. Preirrennercer. We are not authorized to speak for our folks 
on questions which we have not had the opportunity to discuss with 
them and to study. 

Mr. Simpson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We are proud, indeed that we have Mr. Rogers, of Texas, and Mr. 
Kilgore, of Texas. 

Mr. Rogers. We thought perhaps the chairman would let us be 
heard next week sometime or a later date. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think you should be foreclosed. I realize 
this bill was not introduced until a few days ago. 

Mr. Rogers. Some of my folks did not realize what this bill would 
do to them until they had an opportunity to study it. 

The Cuairman. What phrase of the bill in particular did you have 
in mind? 

Mr. Rogers. The 3-year maiter. 

Mr. Kuorr. I airmailed the bill to my people on Monday. They 

called me yesterday and told me they had it. 

Yesterday afternoon they told me they were very much interested in 
being heard but could not be here today. They tell me they are par- 
ticular ly interested in the 3-year trend because they recognize it would 

‘ause a considerable loss of acreage. 
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The Cuamrman. Could you give us the figures on just how it would 
affect your various districts? I would like to ask that of Mr. Mahon 
and Mr. Pfeiffenberger and Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Gathings, the Department of Agriculture will have 
figures available, I think, and the committee might want eventually 
to have someone from the Department to come up and analyze the bill 
and give those views. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We all have people who want to be heard, and if we 
could have a little more time as has been stated—which Mr. Kilgore 
and Mr. Rogers have stated—it would be helpful. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure it would be the attitude of the committee 
to not foreclose you in any way. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be possible to be heard next week ? 

The Cuarrman. We have a pretty full calendar, and we would have 
to see the clerk and chairman and vice chairman. 

Mr. Poace. May I say that certainly we will not act on this bill until 
we give everybody a chance to be heard from, wherever they are. 

We will hold the bill up for final consideration until they have had 
a chance to be heard, whether that would be next week or weeks 
later, but we assure everybody that they will have a chance to be 
heard on the bill. 

I would like to say too, for the record, since the question has been 
raised as to how much this affects each district, but I think we should 
bear in mind there is something more involved than how many acres 
it affects each district. 

I think the question goes as to how should the districts be af- 
fected—and I do not know how it affects my district—but it attempts 
to deal with the question of BAB figures. I have heard complaints 
about BAE figures all the way from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
coast. At the present time this history is BAE figures; it is not 
measured acres. And this bill puts every bit of your acreage history 
on measured acres. 

It will result in some shifts and unquestionably it will hit those 
areas hardest that got the biggest BAE estimates. 

But I have heard the same witnesses from the same area come before 
this same committee and bitterly criticize the BAE estimates. 

And all that subsection 1 does is to place the history on measured 
acres and the earliest measured acres we have, rather than including 
the BAE estimates. 

Mr. Stimpson. I am sorry I did not get your name, but I would like 
to ask the witness in the middle. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pfeiffenberger. 

Mr. Srwpson. You state you have only been in Texas 10 months? 

Mr. PreirrenBerceR. I lived there before but I was away with the 
Cotton Council and came back to Lubbock. 

Mr. Stupson. Then you have had a lot of cotton experience. 

Mr. PFeIrreNnBerGER. Yes, sir; I have been in cotton research work 
all my life. 

Mr. Simpson. How will this bill affect the very meager cotton 
acreage in Illinois? 

Mr. Preirrensercer. The bill applies only to Texas as far as the 
regulations go. 
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Mr. Rogers. May I ask a question ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. As to the time you want our witnesses to be heard, if 
we could have a little advance notice it would help. 

The Cuatrman. Notice will be given. Thank you, gentlemen, very 
much. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. I would like to make this announcement, that we 
are going to hear Mr. Joseph P. Henican and Mr. Malcom Rogers 
next, and probably in that order, after the Louisiana witnesses. 

Mr. Passman. I shall not make a statement myself, rather I shall 
ask permission to revise and extend my remarks at this point in the 
record. We shall only hear one witness from the State of Louisiana 
this morning, but I would like to introduce to the committee Mr. 
L. L. Lovell, president of the Louisiana Farm Bureau, and I should 
like to introduce Mr. Paul S. Ransom, second vice president of the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau and chairman of the Louisiana Farm Bureau 
Committee. Mr. Ransom is a farmer from the Fifth Congressional 
District in Louisiana, the district which I have the honor of repre- 
senting in the Congress, and he would like to make a brief statement 
before the committee this morning. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL S. RANSOM, CHAIRMAN, LOUISIANA FARM 
BUREAU COTTON COMMITTEE, MONROE, LA. 


Mr. Ransom. Thank you, Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Paul S. Ransom, 
of Monroe, La., a farmer and chairman of the Louisiana Farm 
Bureau Cotton Committee. My testimony today is on behalf of the 
cotton committee. 

The intent of my testimony will be to point out cotton-producer 
concern with certain features of the agricultural program and offer 
constructive criticism from the standpoint of the cotton producer. 
J will make no attempt to go back and narrate the series of legislative 
acts, economic factors and other events that have contributed to the 
present cotton situation. 

But as a result of these events cotton is being produced in the United 
States today under almost complete Government regimentation. 

The present export policy for cotton, involving direct sales by the 
CCC, has put the Government in complete control of cotton export 
sales and has enabled the Government to control or fix domestic cot- 
ton prices. 

These are ramifications of our present. export policy and cannot be 
taken lightly by cotton producers or you in Congress. 

Government price fixing at a so-called high level was said by many 
to be bad for the cotton industry. If that be so, the Government price 
fixing at low levels must be considered equally as bad. 

This export policy, which forces cotton into the Government loan 
to be sold, is having disastrous effects on many facets of agricultural 
industry. 

The fact that it must remain in storage for at least one marketing 
season in order to be eligible for export also assures the domestic cot- 
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ton user a ready inventory of easily accessible cotton; consequently, 
there is little demand for cotton at harvest. 

Thus, the farmer has but one market, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Loan. Asa result of this procedure, the Smith-Doxey Class- 
ing Office has become in reality a pricing office and this is responsible 
for the current controversy for accurate classes both by producers and 
consumers of cotton. 

Another very serious effect of the present export program is the 
fact the CCC has become the principal agency through which farmers 
must sell and, as a result, we are destroying our normal established 
cotton marketing system. 

This, in our opinion, would be a most disastrous blow to the United 
States cotton industry, for the Federal Government would then con- 
trol production, price and sales. Uncle Sam has many wonderful 
attributes, but I seriously doubt that being a good salesman of cotton 
is one of them. We, as farmers, cannot allow our system of marketing 
to be destroyed, for if that be done, we cannot ever expect to gain our 
proper station in the economic structure of the United States. 

The export policy now in effect has been successful in moving cotton 
for export because of price rather than the selling agent. I wish to 
state that we of the Louisiana Farm Bureau recognize sales as the 
means to the solution of the cotton problem, but we also feel that cer- 
tain improvements should be made in the present export program so 
as to maintain our free system of marketing and to keep Government- 
owned surpluses from forcing cotton to sell at support levels. 

We had hoped that the Secretary of Agriculture in his recently 
announced export program would have allowed cotton exports under 
the present program to be obtained from non-Government-owned 
stocks by providing for a subsidy in kind out of existing Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks on a competitive-bid basis. 

If this had been done, we believe it would have had very beneficial 
effects on the cotton industry. Listed below are a few of them. 

1. Allow cotton farmers to market cotton directly into trade chan- 
nels rather than go through expensive loan programs to get cotton 
into CCC and finally eligible for export. 

2. Will result in a stabilized price for cotton in the free market 
at a figure slightly higher than the loan value, but would not be 
reflected in a higher cost to domestic users as a savings in storage and 
loan costs would be passed on to the producer. 

3. Would change the Smith-Doxey offices from the pricing offices 
which they now are to a classing office, as they were originally intended. 

4. The free marketing system would again flourish as it would 
handle the cotton, thus assuring a much sounder long-range program 
for the cotton industry. ; 

Without our normal marketing system the approximately 1 percent 
who produce cotton would depend on the generosity of the 99 percent 
who consume cotton for our very existence. 

The Secretary of Agriculture did not see fit to institute this change: 
we in the Louisiana Farm Bureau believe the changes we have sug- 
gested, with their beneficial results, deserve your earnest consideration 
and thought. 

Another serious problem that has come to the attention of the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau is that certain nonproducer groups are advo- 
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cating direct subsidization of the cotton farmer as a means of solving 
our problem. 

It would also freeze agriculture in a rigid pattern and would not al- 
low for farmers to shift from crop to crop according to consumer de- 
mand. If it be issued to the individual, we have created a divine r ight to 
produce. Upon the death of the individual would this right to produce 
be inherited or would it be shifted to the Government for reassign- 
ment ? 

I feel sure that the Congress of the United States will never allow 
such power to be vested in ‘the executive branch of the Government. 

The Louisiana cotton producers are deeply concerned as to the di- 
rection that the Government is taking in the cotton business. What 
is the attitude of Government to agr iculture? Is the aim of Govern- 
ment to regiment, regulate and control] cotton from producer to con- 
sumer ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ransom, I am just wondering about the atti- 
tude of the cotton farmer in Louisiana. 

I just wondered if the statement you have presented to us this 
morning is in accord with his thinking? 

Mr. Ransom. T think I could state most assuredly that that is the 
case. 

The CuarrmMan. What about the membership of the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Ransom. It is the largest farm organization in the State of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Lovetx. About 25,000 members, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The larger part of the production is in north Loui- 
siana ¢ 

Mr. Ransom. That is correct. 

Mr. Lovet. No, that is not quite correct. 

Mr. Ransom. Central and north. 

Mr. Lovet... Central and north Louisiana produces cotton. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness, on 
the second paragraph of your statement on page 1 you state as a re- 
sult of these events cotton is being produced in the United States 
today under almost complete Government regimentation. 

Would you be in favor of doing away or taking cotton out as a 
basic farm commodity ? 

Mr. Ransom. Are you asking my opinion for the Louisiana Farm 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Stmpson. As you are the witness 

Mr. Ransom. I will state that the Government has a place in the 
cotton industry but it does not have the supreme authority to control 
production prices and sales which it is now exercising. 

Mr. Simpson. Would you do away with controls on cotton ¢ 

Mr. Ransom. As a farmer I say this, that I hope in the future I 

can look to an agriculture program that does not have that. If you 
say jerk it out from under and let the roof collapse on your head, 
my answer would be “No.” The thing that I am concerned about is 
that we have got to sail our ship out from under the present regimen- 
tation of agric culture if we are going to ever prosper. 

Mr. Srpson. I contend that in my experience on this committee 
for 10 or 12 years that the Federal Government, due to wars, due to 
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directives, they have never let an agriculture program stay in effect 
long enough to know if it would or would not work. 

They are constantly changing. I do not think you can take away 
all the controls or all the basic commodities but certainly there is a 
trend in that direction. 

I have a lot of farmers in my area who have corn and soybeans and 
hogs and cattle and they say “just leave me alone, I do not want any 
controls at all.” I was wondering if that is what is the opinion of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Ransom. I would not say that is my opinion by any means but 
the economic position of agriculture reflects the fact that our agricul- 
ture program has been a misearable failure and as soon as we realize 
that the better off we are all going to be. 

Mr. Stmpson. Actually isn’t the cotton situation due to some ex- 
ports of our cotton, cutting down on the acreage and letting other 
cotton come in here? 

Mr. Ransom. To a degree, yes, that is one of the major contributing 
factors. 

Mr. Stimpson. In other words, it has been the policy of some Gov- 
ernment officials to protect foreign cotton producers rather than 
domestic ? 

Mr. Ransom. I would say that is one of the contributing factors. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Ransom, I am a little bit surprised at the 
second paragraph of your statement to which Mr. Simpson has just 
referred wherein you charge that the cotton is produced in the United 
States under almost complete Government regimentation. 

What Government regimentation are you talking about ? 

Mr. Ransom. Acreage control. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Do you have a crop? 

Mr. Ransom. Of cotton? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. Mr. Ransom, did you vote last year? How 
did you vote? 

Mr. Ransom. I voted for acreage controls. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That answers my question. 

Mr. Ransom. In part. Who sets the price of cotton / 

Mr. Apernerny. You do by your vote. If you had not voted “Yes,” 
you would not have a support price, you would have a lower price. 

Mr. Lovet. Mr. Abernethy, you understand what the vote was 
as well as I do. You asked the farmers to vote for acreage control 
and eighty-some-odd percent price support or for acreage control and 
50 percent price control. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Did you vote / 

Mr. Love... I did not. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Did you have a crop? 

Mr. Love... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And you did not vote? 

Mr. Lovey. I did not. 

Mr. AserNneruy. What are you complaining about / 

Mr. Lovett. I am complaining about your not giving the farmers 
any choice. You said, do you want acreage control ? 

The Cuairman. Not above the 80 and 50 percent figures. 

Mr. AperneTuy. Maybe it is. Do you want to repeal the price 
support and acreage control law ? 
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Mr. Loveu.. No, sir; I do not want to repeal it but 1 want to 
change it. 

Mr. Azerneruy. What do you want to change it to# 

Mr. Love.u. I want to change it in the direction of the day we can 
repeal it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What is that? 

Mr. Lovey. I want to change it in the direction of the day we can 
repeal it. 

Mr. AserNnetTHY. Will you tell us how to do that? 

Mr. Ransom. We made one decision. 

Mr. Lowe.u. The export program is moving you in the opposite 
direction. 

Mr. Ransom. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not agree with that, I think the export pro- 

‘am is helping you right now. We sold 61% million bales of cotton 
fast year. 

Mr. Loveti. Yes. 

Mr, Asernetuy. Do you want to see us sell more? 

Mr. Ransom. Yes. 

Mr. Azernetuy. Do you know of anyone who will buy it? 

Mr. Ransom. Do you ‘think there is any’significance in the fact the 
domestic consumption is going down? 

Mr. Apernetruy. Yes. 

Mr. Ransom. What do you think the cause of that. is / 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am asking you. 

Mr. Ransom. You have put out of business several thousand private 
cotton salesmen. 

Mr. AserNaAtHy. It may be true that some have gone out. The 
election of farmers to have controls may have contributed. 

Mr. Ransom. Do you think there is any tieup between the fact that 
the domestic consumption is going out and the fact you fired these 
salesmen ¢ 

Mr. AperNetuy. We did not fire them, I am getting back 

Mr. Ransom. But you fire them by putting them out of business. 

Mr. Anernetuy. We didn’t fire anyone. Now let. us get back to the 
charge of Government regimentation. We hear it every week in this 
committee and the Government has not regimented anybody ; the Gev- 
ernment has given farmers a choice and which they are free to accept 
or reject. 

My people understand that. At least Tt) 

Mr. Lovetz. I think the choice is like Mr. Poage’s blackjack 

You asked for 80 percent price support in control, acreage control, 
or 50 percent price control ; is that a choice? 

Mr. Apernetuy. I would say it is. 

Mr. Lovetz. A fair choice. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You are against acreage control ? 

Mr. Lovet. I am against acreage control. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Are you against acreage control, Mr. Ransom? 

Mr. Ransom. At the price ofa collapsed cotton exchange, I would 
say “No.” You asked what we wanted to do; we want to change the 
export program, not in the amount of bales of cotton sold but so we can 
preserve our methods to sell cotton other than through the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Ransom, with all deference, you are talking 
about sales now ? 

Mr. Ransom. That is correct and that is the solution of your 
problem. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let us go back to your statement in paragraph 2. 
You state that cotton is being produced; you do not say a word about 
sales in this paragraph. You say it is being produced in the United 
States today “under almost complete Government regimentation.” 

Now you endorsed that legislation when you went to the polls last 
year a voted for it. 

Mr. Ransom. What other alternative did I have ? 

Mr. AserNetuy. You could have voted “No.” 

Mr. Ransom. And get 50 percent of parity? That is a fine solution 
of the cotton problem. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What other solution can we offer ? 

Mr. Ransom. We have offered one to put cotton sales in the free 
channels of trade in this 

Mr. Poace. You offered a program and I think there is a good deal 
of merit in your program. I want to suggest that I have not felt we 
ought to continue the present export program unchanged; in fact, I 
think there is lots of merit in what you have offered, but what you 
have offered is to pay a subsidy. 

Mr. Ransom. Whatisthat? That was in kind? 

Mr. Poage. All right, but that “in kind” makes no difference. It 
costs the Government dollars. 

Mr. Ransom. It isa self-liquidating program. 

Mr. Poaar. It is not self-liquidating. The Government has to go 
out and buy cotton ; that is not self-liquidating. 

Mr. Ransom. We get our money for it, so it is costing somebody. 

Mr. Poacr. The taxpayer had to pay it. You are proposing a di- 
rect payment of a Government subsidy to the man who exports this 
cotton whether you pay the subsidy in money or in goods makes it 
nonetheless a subeitie. 

Mr. Ransom. Weare doing that at the present time. 

Mr. Poacr. No; we are not doing that at the present time. We are 
costing the Government just as much and I think more. I told you I 
think there is much merit in your program, because we are costing the 
Government more in that than we are putting on these storage costs, we 
are charging the cost of putting the cotton in and out of the loan. I 
understand all those things, and I think there is much merit in what 
you propose, but I am asking you to be fair about it, and recognize that 
if you give away foods which have value and which cost the Govern- 
ment money that the effect is the same as if the Government gave the 
money. 

You are proposing a direct payment of Government money. 

Mr. Ransom. I am not; no, no, no. 

Mr. Lovett. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ransom. I would like to explain what we are doing. We are 
changing the present program to let non-Government-owned stocks to 
be exported with a payment for payment in kind out of existing CCC 
loans. 

Mr. Poagr. Please, why quibble about the question? You know 
whether you pay in money or cotton it is costing the Government 
money, so the effect is the taxpayers are paying a subsidy. 
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Mr. Ransom. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I am agreeing with you that the program is an improve- 
ment on the present one but I am trying to find out what it is and you 
seem to be ashamed of the program. 

Mr. Ransom. Oh, no; it is not my program. 

Mr. Poace. Let us admit that you are advocating a payment of a 
direct subsidy out of the taxpayers’ money to export this cotton. 

Mr. Ransom. That is correct. 

Mr. Poaar. I find no fault with you on that. I think it is a sound 
thing to do but why would you prefer to pay it to the cotton buyer 
than direct to the farmer / 

Mr. Ransom. I think I have stated some of the problems why 

Mr. Poace. Your next paragraph says it is wicked, says it is terrible, 
if you were to pay a subsidy to the farmer. In one paragraph you say 
that it is a deliehtful thing, a great improvement on the American 
system, to pay a direct subsidy to the man who exports this cotton but 
it would be a very wicked and criminal and communistic thing if I 
paid it to the man who produced this cotton. 

I see some cotton buyers in this room who are my good friends 
and they are good men but I do not think they are a bit better than 
the man who produced this cotton down in the riverbottoms of Texas 
or Louisiana. 

But don’t tell me that it is a good and righteous thing to give those 
men a subsidy and a bad and wicked thing to do the same thing for the 
farmer who grew that cotton. 

Mr. Ransom. I did not say that. 

Mr. Poage. To pay these men cash money on cotton, to export this 
cotton, and a wicked and wrongful thing to pay the man who produces 
that cotton. 

Mr. Ransom. I want to say one thing. The statements of wicked 
and righteousness are your statements and not mine . 

Mr. Pcien, I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Ransom. Those are your statements, not mine. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon. Well, you have gone on to say 
here that “another serious problem that has come to the attention of 
the Louisiana Farm Bureau is that certian nonproducer groups are 
advocating direct subsidization of the cotton farmer as a means of 
solving our problem.” 

Mr. Ransom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Well, now, I do not know about that. I presume there 
ure nonproducer groups as well as producer groups who favor direct 
payments but you indicated there was nobody but nonproducer groups 
who wanted the farmer to receive the same kind of treatment as you 
would extend to cotton shippers. 

“Such a policy would create almost unbelievable problems. The 
subsidy would have to be issued to either the land or the individual. 
If it be to the land, you have given this land unrealistic value regard- 
less of its suitability to produce cotton.” That would be wicked. 

Mr. Ransom. That is your term. 

Mr. Poace. You think it is wrong. 

Mr. Ransom. I think it is unsound economically. 
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Mr. Poage. All right. Call it wrong then. If you wi ant to make a 
distinction between being “wrong” and “wicked”, “it is not wicked 
but just a moral wrong.” Your statement goes on, 


If it be issued to the individual, we have created a divine right to produce. 


You do not believe in the divine right of production ? 

Mr. Ransom. First divine—define what you mean by “divine right 
to produce.” 

Mr. Poacr. I do not know. They are your words, not mine, 

Mr. Ransom. I do not believe it is the function of the Government 
to decide who has the right to produce on an individual basis, the 
divine right. 

Mr. Poage. So you think that is wrong? 

Mr, Ransom. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Poace. But it is not wicked, just a moral wrong ? 

Mr. Ransom. Just wrong. 

Mr. Poace. Just wrong, but not wicked, all right. We will say it is 
wrong and I will modify my statement to say it is wrong but not 
wicked. Let me read: 

Again upon the death of the individual would this right to produce be inherited 
or would it be shifted to the Government for reassignment? 

Yongress will never allow such power to be vested in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Because you think it is wrong to do it? 

Mr. Ransom. Yes. 

Mr. Lovetx. Mr. Poage, if we get a direct subsidy to the farmer as 
an individual, and it should be individial if you do it because absentee 
landowners would profit otherwise, if you did give them that right 
by Government and the man died, how would you propose to—would 
it { inherited ¢ 

Mr. Poace. We do not propose to vest any right in any individual or 
any lands to acquire any kind of subsidy. We do not propose to 
change our present concept of property rights. 

We propose to simply prov ide when a man has a bale of cotton that 
he produced and owns, that when he sells it, that he, rather than the 
man in Europe would get the direct subsidy. 

That the American farmer rather than somebody in Europe would 
get paid. That is the only difference. 

Mr. Lovetu. How do you propose to give the subsidy ? 

Mr. Poace. Just exactly like we do it to the sheepman today. And 
I have not observed that it has affected the price of ranch land in 
Arizona a bit in the world. 

I have not observed that anybody has claimed any vested rights or 

rights of royalty to inherit. But, if a son stays in the wool business 
and he sells wool, he gets the subsidy, and if the son stays in the 
father’s footsteps and ‘inherited his farm and leg ally produces the 
cotton within his allotment, he would get the subsidy on the cotton 
he sold, because he raised it—not because his father was in the 
business. 

And there is nothing about it that ties anybody any more than 
your plan to say if cotton buyer A buys cotton under an export plan. 
with which I actually have much sympathy, but if cotton buyer A 
buys it this year, he gets the subsidy under your proposal. 

You do not find any difficulty here and you do not. say that cotton 
buyer A has a vested right to a continuing subsidy or cotton buyer A 
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has acquired some rights of royalty that passes on upon death, nor 
have you suggested that your plan vests some special value in the 
stock in his company that cotton buyer B does not enjoy. Because if 
cotton buyer B will sell the same number of bales of cotton, he will 
get the same subsidy. Surely there is no greater danger of the farm- 
ers inheriting something they ought not to inherit than there is that 
the subsidized cotton buyers will inherit some kind of special right 
under your plan. Your plan is good enough to be considered on 
its own merits without making all these charges against other plans. 

Mr. Lovetx. He suggests that the subsidy to the cotton buyer be 
on a competitive-bid basis which would mean the man who was willing 
to get the least subsidy. 

{r. Poace. I beg your pardon—— 

Mr. Lovet.. That suggests that the subsidy to the cotton buyer be 
on a competitive-bid basis, not a given amount. The man who would 
take the least subsidy would get the business and it is a program 
which is based in existence as long as the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has cotton. 

Mr. Poage. Certainly nobody around here that I know of was ever 
suggesting that you give any farmer a right to sell simply in perpetuity 
acertain amount of cotton. It issolely on a bid basis. 

If he comes on the market and sells his cotton and finds a buyer 
and sells it, then he gets the subsidy on the number of bales he sells. 

If he does not bring his cotton on the market, if he does not pro- 
duce it, he does not get any subsidy. It does not give anybody a right 
to sell cotton or produce cotton. It does not change anybody’s rights 
at all except if he happens to be one of those who legally produces 
and sells cotton, at the market price then the Government would pay 
him—rather than the cotton buyer the difference between the market 
und what it is felt the farmer should receive. That is all. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to make one observation. Mr. Ran- 
some, you have stated that the choice is a choice of controls or no 
controls. Before you leave the stand I want to point this out. You 
had a right last fall to vote in a referendum. You had this choice. 
You had a choice of ¢ asting a vote to approve acreage controls with 
a price support to be fixed by the Government. If less than 6624 
percent of the voters had voted against the program, then they would 
have been privileged, if they so desired, to have planted the whole 
State of Louisiana in cotton and could have marketed every bale of 
it in a free market, if they could find anyone to buy it. 

Now that is true; is it not ? 

Mr. Ransom. Sure, that is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Then I submit again, with all deference, that cot- 
ton is not being produced in the United States under complete regi- 
mentation. You had a choice of quotas and you voted for quotas. 
Had you and one-third of them voted against it, then you would not 
have had quotas and you could have planted the whole State of Loui- 
siana in cotton. 

Mr. Ransom. You left out several words when you quoted. My 
statement says “under almost complete”—not as you gave it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I do not. agree with that because if one-third of 
the cotton farmers had said we do not want this program, they could 
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have planted the whole belt, every available acre—right up to the 
kitchen window. 

Mr. Ransom. Do you honestly believe that the choice the farmers 
had to make was a real choice? 

Mr. Aperneruy. I sure do, it is a choice for a crop with a price, 
as against a crop with no price. 

Mr. Ransom. My testimony did not even deal with what you gentle- 
men are discussing. My testimony was built around suggestions for 
change in the export program. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I differ with you on that, too. I hear it so often. 

Mr. Ransom. Actually I said I would make no attempt to go back 
und narrate the series of events and legislation that led up to the 
present cotton stiuation. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I get a few letters complaining that the Govern- 
ment is regimenting cotton. I ask them how they voted in the refer- 
endum and find in most instances that they voted for the program. 

Mr. Ransom. If they are not happy 

Mr. Asernetiy. I know they are not. They have overproduced 
and that makes a bad market. Bad markets hlin us all unhappy. 

Mr. Ransom. Let’s face it. We have not been successful with our 
agriculture program. We have made a suggestion which would 
change the present program enacted by you, and being administered 
by Benson so that the Government would not be the marketing agent 
and sales could be offered through free channels of trade. 

Mr. Poage. How much cotton do you think you can sell that way ? 

Mr. Ransom. I would say this: I do not think there would be any 
difference in the amount we sold this year under our program and 
what we have sold. 

Mr. Poace. Then you would not be able to have unlimited pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Ransom. I am not looking for unlimited production. 

Mr. Poace. You would not even be able to change the regulations 
about production. 

Mr. Ransom. No. 

Mr. Poace. Then it does not tend to do the thing you are saying 
should be done. 

Mr. Ransom. It is my understanding that you were going to have 
hearings later on on the long-range cotton program. That is what 
you are discussing with me. I did not come up here prepared to dis- 
cuss the long-range program. You said yesterday your long-range 
program was going to be discussed later. 

What I came today to do was to explain a suggested change in the 
export program. 

Mr. Poace. You are the one who raised the question. 

Mr. Ransom. Yes, I will say this, the farmers in my area want no 
direct subsidization to them. 

We want to sell this cotton. You know and I know that sales are 
the solution to this problem. We simply suggested a change in 
procedure to allow private marketing circles to handle the cotton. 

I think they are our best cotton market. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Evidently, what you are trying to do is take care 
of the cotton market. 
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Mr. Ransom. I think it is essential that we do that. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is difficult for us to except one phase of the 
cotton industry from the other. Perhaps I am going a little bit away 
from your original testimony but I want to ask you this. We did 
propose that we could market our cotton abroad, elsewhere in the 
world markets, if we can do it at a price the m: irket will pay? 

Mr. Ranson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Then the main thing, to oversimplify. it, is to fix it 
so it goes through the normal trade channels. Galveston is in my 
district as well as a large producing area, and I have heard plenty. 
They would like to take all controls off, entirely. 

I take it that you would like to do that, too, up to a certain point 
and perhaps after a certain point. If you took off all controls, where 
do you think the price of cotton would go? 

Mr. Ransom. Of course it would be purely a guess on my part. I 
am a farmer and not an expert. 

Mr. Tuompson. These questions are not to embarrass you. I am 
really trying to find something out. 

Mr. Ransom. I believe cotton is selling at around 26.5 or 27 cents 
now. If the Government-owned stocks were not aaa on the 
market, I just do not know how low they would go, but it is selling 
at that price. 

Mr. Tuompson. Now, do you think it would stabilize at around 
22 or 23 cents? 

Mr. Ransom. It would be purely a guess. I just would not know 
at all. 

Mr. Tuompson. You see that is the question that we are going to 
have to resolve before we even think about taking controls off. 

Then we are going to have to figure out at what minimum price 
san the small farmer or the large farmer produce cotton. 

These are some of the questions that perplex us, and if you can 
bring back some answers, when you come back to testify in another 
week or two, it will be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Ransom. I want to qualify my statement. I am a cotton 
oroducer. I farm full time. I think, sir, I give my free time to 
Eaainaas Farm Bureau to attend to things of this nature trying to 
offer constructive criticism and help so we can help ourselves. 

I think I offered a suggestion if the commitee will earnestly con- 
sider it. 

A sound cotton program can and must be developed that will rescue 
us from the present chaos of regimentation. 

Certainly Government has a place in the complex agricultural 
economy of the present day, but not as the supreme authority of the 
cotton industry. The Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton Committee 
sincerely appreciates the opportunity of expressing its views to this 
committee. 

Mr. Tuompson. That sums up to this, that you want to pay the 
subsidy to those who buy and sell cotton ‘ 

Mr. Ransom. As we do now except pay it in kind on a competi- 
tive-bid basis. 

Mr. THompson. So we subsidize the cotton merchant? 

Mr. Ransom. On a temporary basis. 
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Mr. THompson. Well, we hope all of this is a temporary basis. 
We certainly join with you that someday we will be out from under 
all of this control. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to commend the gentleman on his state- 
ment. 

I think the last point you made is significant. This export subsidy 
plan is merely a temporary expedient. whereas this direct. payment to 
the farmer would be contemplated as a permanent solution to his 
problem. 

You say you farm, yourself? 

Mr. Ransom. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. You do not use tenants? 

Mr. Ransom. No, I do not use any tenants at all. 

Mr. Hacen. I am glad to hear that. In recent days we have had a 
series of landlords. They call themselves farmers but they are really 
landlords. One of their proposals deals with this 4-acre minimum 
allotment and the addition to the national reserve to care for it. 

Do you endorse that 4-acre minimum program ? 

Mr. Ransom. I do not think the 4-acre minimum program has a 
place in the agriculture program. 

I plant over 4 acres but a man with 4 acres is actually, almost, you 
might consider him a nonfarmer. It might be a little catch situation 
with him. 

I know in my parish there are few farmers who plant only a few 
acres of cotton and this farming is done after they get off from work 
at industry when they got out on their tractor and make a few rounds. 

Are we going to build an agriculture program for them or those 
who earn their living at farming? 

Mr. Haeen. Either for them or their landlords—— 

Mr. Ransom. I am not the landlord type of farmer. 

Mr. Hagen. I know you are not, you are a real farmer. You go 
out and farm. 

Mr. Ransom. I own very little land, I have to rent most of my land. 

Mr. Hacen. I want to commend you, and I appreciate your remarks 
on that 4-acre deal. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Passman ? 

Mr. Passman. I want to thank you for hearing these witnesses this 
morning. I can assure you these men are sincere. They are cotton 
farmers. If this is apropos, when 2 men are in business and both 
agree 1 is unnecessary, I am sure if they thought you were going to 
agree immediately with their suggestions they could have saved the 
expense of coming up. Their suggestions were offered in that light. 

The Cramman. We have also Mr. Alton Brock, from Louisiana. 


STATEMENT OF ALTON BROCK, STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Brock. I am here to follow the recommendations of the com- 
mittee and listen to the witnesses, too. I come from a section in 
Louisiana which has been a heavy producer of cotton. In recent 
years we are going out of the cotton business and we are looking 
for some changes that will help us. 
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I do not come here to testify this morning but I do come here to 
show an interest. 

The Cuarrman. We will give you permission to extend your 
remarks, 

We have Mr. Whitten here who is the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. Having served on the Appropriations Committee 
when we had this export-subsidy plan, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man who has studied it what happened to us when we had that export 
subsidy before. It is my observation it was not a happy solution at 
that time. 

Mr. Ransom. Was it permanent or temporary / 

Mr. Wuirten. It was temporary in that it went out from time to 
time, and our committee kept it at 10 cents a bale—but here is the 
situation. 

The cotton trader and any traders in cotton or other commodity 
are always interested in keeping the supply short because if the supply 
available in the world markets is short any trader is in a good position 
to make money on buying and selling. 

The cotton trade, and that is true in the other commodities, used 
this method to keep the world supply short. As a result, during the 
time we used your program or that which you had advocated. 

Mr. Ransom. No; what we are advocating is to allow the present 
‘program now in existence to be paid for in subsidy in kind on a com- 
petitive basis, competitive-bid basis. 

Mr. Wuirtren. It is a little different but here is the fallacy, and 
I realize there is room for diverse opinion. But in our basic law, in 
my judgment, time has proven that getting rid of these surpluses 
will not solve your problem. 

If you were to burn them up, you would not solve it. If you de- 
stroyed them, you would not solve them. You can’t regulate world 
supply by merely holding up commodities over the world market 
and you cannot regulate it by cutting the American farmers down. 

Now, I think the chief value in the export program is not how 
much of this commodity you get rid of, but it is telling the world we 
produce cotton, it is going to be on the world market every year for 
selling. You are going to have to get the Department to use existing 
authority to sell what we produce every year for what it will bring 
and I hate to see us get off on something that looks like the cotton 
trade is trying to get us into. 

If it is in kind your farmers will be able to produce only a limited 
amount of cotton or else you are giving that cotton trader an extra 
bale of cotton to offset what he sells in the world trade for. And the 
solution is in the law if we will just use it. And that is what it 
amounts to, we are going to sell competitively and do it. 

Mr. Ransom. That is what we are doing, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what they say we are doing, but when you 
put on the counters your whole supply and you know it is about 
twice what anybody will buy and then you say, we won’t take bids 
below a certain level, it is an improvement in competitive offering 
but it is not competitive. 
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Competitive would be two over one hundred or two hundred thou- 
sand bales and take your bid. 

We have a limited competitive bidding but the Department says 
we will not accept bids below a certain level. If you offered to sell 
what you had com vetitively but you say now “If you do not bid so 
much, we won’t sell it,” I think you will agree that is not completely 
competitive. 

Mr. Ransom. The program we have advocated would be put your 
cotton exporters in demand for your current crop. No one seems to be 
interested in the fact that I believe it would raise the cotton prices 
to producers to slightly over the loan value but would not result in 
a higher price to the domestic users. 

We would maintain our channels—which I think is essential to 
the cotton farmer. 

Mr. Wuirren. What disturbs me, if I may again say, is that I see 
the American Farm Bureau. I see the cotton exchange and the cotton 
trade who, for years, opposed competitive sales, now trying to get 
over into export subsidy which was not very good when we tried it 
for years. 

Mr. Ransom. I am not representing the American Farm Bureau. 
I am from the Louisiana Farm Bureau. I am a cotton farmer. I 
happen to be chairman of the Louisiana Farm Bureau Committee and 
that is what I am speaking for. 

Mr. Wuirten. I just hope you study a little more thoroughly the 
history of what we had when we had the export subsidy before. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. Anything further ? 

Mr. Lovett. I would like to ask Mr. Whitten a question. 

Do I understand that you propose we raise a certain amount of 
cotton and turn it over to the Government and let them sell it for 
whatever they can get for it ? 

Mr. Wurrren. No, I say under the present law you have a price- 
support law which the farmer can vote, and under that law, it has a 
tendency to channel into the Commodity Credit Corporation and to 
channel out. 

I say we should use existing law as far as possible to let our farmers 
farm. Now in the use of existing law you may need to change the 
law but I think you should use every provision of that law to get our 
farmers back to farming. 

Mr. Lovey. Then the existing law is that you raise the cotton and 
sell it to Commodity Credit Corporation and it is that which you are 
advocating. You advocate we continue to do that? 

Mr. Wuirren. No, I would advocate we make some changes in the 
law. 

But I will say that Mr. Benson held American cotton off world 
markets. He held it to cut American acreage 35 percent in 3 years. 
Because exports were down he cut acreage further within that 35 per- 
cent. And the folks who now are advoc ating export subsidies are 
the ones that caused him to hold American cotton off world markets, 
therefore I am suspicious—I do not mean you, sir—I mean the groups 
I am suspicious of 





Mr. Passman. This is a real break for my constituent here. He 
has been able to appear before two committees here this morning, but 
we will not take np any more of your time this morning. 
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STATEMENT BY WILLIAM J. LODWICK, NEW ORLEANS AND NEW 
YORK COTTON EXCHANGES 


Mr. Lopwick. Mr. Chairman, W. Gordon McCabe was here yes- 
terday but he had to leave. He left his statement to be read by some- 
one. 

He asked to have someone read it for him. 

The Cuarrman. That statement ought to be made available to us. 

Mr. Lopwick. I will read it. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Suppose you read that. Mr. McCabe was here and he was wanting to 
testify, but he had to leave and we would be glad if you would read it 
into the record. 

Mr. Lopwick (reading) : 

My name is W. Gordon McCabe, Jr. I am vice president of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Ine. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee for I view with 
concern the very drastic decline in the volume of business done by the New 
York Cotton Exchange and the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

As the cotton buyer for Stevens, I wish to tell what these exchanges mean to 
my company. 

1. Because the exchanges exist, we are able to protect our purchases of raw cot- 
ton by selling futures contracts. This makes it possible for us to pay higher 
prices to the producer in our direct buying operations. By hedging, we are able 
to insure against declining markets. 

2. Exchanges enable my company to buy substantial amounts of cotton when 
the crop is moving during the fall months and thereby cushion the impact on 
prices of the movement of cotton during the harvesting season. 

3. Exchanges enable us to protect inventories of cotton in process and unsold 
cloth. They stimulate confidence and tend to minimize the fear of loss due to 
price decline. Without the exchanges my company would be reluctant to sell 


cloth for forward delivery at times when it is not feasible to buy stocks of spot 
cotton. 

4. Finally, I must call to your attention that from producer to consumer, we 
look to the exchanges for price insurance. Without the exchanges my company 
would be forced to buy from hand to mouth in order to avoid inventory losses. 
The price to the producer would be less and the price to the consumer more. 

I sincerely hope that the cotton exchanges’ problems will be given serious 
consideration by this committee for the cotton exchanges perform a very im- 
portant function to the cotton marketing economy. 


STATEMENT OF M. J. ROGERS, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK COTTON 
EXCHANGE; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH P. HENICAN, PRESIDENT, 
NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 


Mr. Rogers. My name is Malcolm J. Rogers. I am president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange. I was born in Louisiana and the 
early part of my training in the cotton brokerage business was in New 
Orleans. 

The New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges are not sug- 
gesting in the following remarks any reduction in the producers in- 
come but consider that the existing price support and surplus dis- 
posal program for cotton have operated contrary to the best in- 
terests of the average American cotton grower, the American cotton 
merchant, domestic mills, consumers, and taxpayers. 

The Government first went into the cotton business in 1929-30 
through the medium of the Federal Farm Boards operation thereby 
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accumulating 4,400,000 bales. This program resulted in a loss to the 
American taxpayer of $150 million. 

In the interim twice again have huge surpluses been built up in 
Government hands. First in the summer of 1939 when the Govern- 
ment had on hand about 12 million bales of cotton and second in the 
summer of 1950 when the Government again had on hand 9 or 10 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. It took World War II in the first case and 
the Korean war in the second instance to obscure and overcome these 
burdensome supply conditions. Here we are in 1957 and except for 
slight variations we are in the same position all over again. We do 
not want another devastating depression or two terrible wars to get 
rid of our present surpluses. Surely we can find a better solution 
than that which is in evidence today. 

High price supports put us into this position on the previous oc- 
casions and have done so again. The non-recourse price support pro- 
gram has nullified the effects of increasing population and better 
consumer ability to buy by pricing cotton out of the market place 
and putting it into Government storage at great cost and loss to the 
taxpayer. The program has created a vacuum into which substitutes 
for cotton have moved at lower competitive prices. Until we aban- 
don the high nonrecourse loans and allow cotton to sell for what it 
will bring in the market place at home and abroad, it will continue to 
add to the surplus. 

The loan level should be set for the purpose of giving protection in 
the case of dire need. Any income adjustment program should be at 
the producer level so that benefits will be enjoyed within this coun- 
try rather than solely by foreign manufacturers and foreign consumers 
as is presently the case. We cannot compel consumers to absorb pro- 
duction that they do not want at artificially high prices since they 
are alternative products which they can use. 

The problem is so serious that immediate action is needed. The 
present plans have not liquidated the surplus. They have merely 
created a revolving fund which absorbs at high prices and at a yearly 
burden of hundreds of millions of dollars, a surplus which is actually 
sold at much lower prices to foreign competitors of our domestic textile 
industry. 

In an unsuccessful effort to assist one segment of the cotton industry 
this program has seriously hurt many others. Smaller cotton farmers, 
wheter cotton merchants, country buyers, and f. o. b. men are in 
process of being eliminated. Future exchanges are stagnant and 
are hindered in performing their normal functions of price protection 
to the trade ead its banks. Manufacturers of farm equipment suffer 
from reduced demand. Ginners may expect to process een and less 
cotton as the program goes on. Transportation systems with their 
allied interests and labor serving these industries will lose the volume 
of business that would normally flow through them. In effect, the 
program has resulted in subsidies to every foreign competitor of the 
American cotton farmer and textile manufacturer and in encouraging 
the development of artificial fibers, which have rapidly increased in 
production to the disadvantage of every farmer. 

The present cotton program will continue creating unsatisfactory 
conditions indefinitely. A reduction of surplus would, by the present 
law, require an increase in the support price, together with an in- 
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crease in acreage. This would only bring us right back to where we 
are now. 

Efficient production should be encouraged rather than discouraged 
as curtailment of production by legislation is not conducive in the 
creation of wealth arid the general welfare of the American farmer 
and is contrary to the free-enterprise system. 

The cotton problem is one of underconsumption rather than over- 
production. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 

Now, Mr. Fleming. 


STATEMENT OF LAMAR FLEMING, JR., CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, 
ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. Fremina. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacer. I would like to introduce Mr. Fleming to this committee, 
if there is anyone who does not know him. He is not only the greatest 
cotton merchant in the world, but he is one of the most intelligent and 
analytical men anywhere that I know of. 

I have argued with Mr. Fleming often. I have differed with him. 
Many of our people have feared him but when asked why they admit 
that, they just feel that he is a great deal smarter than they are, and I] 
think he is, too, but I have always found that he would tell you frankly 
and fairly what he thinks. I value his views, especially on cotton. 

Mr. Fiemina. I appreciate that, Bob, but these other people know 
you and they know how unlimited you are in the affection you give 
to your friends. 

he CHarrMANn. Weare glad to have you. 

Mr. Fiemrine. I could not understand your speaking so kindly 
if I did not know you so well. 

My name is Lamar Fleming, Jr. I live in Houston, Tex., and am 
chairman of the board of Anderson, Clayton & Co., with whom I 
have worked for 46 years. This company principally is a merchan- 
diser of cotton and thus a constant customer of the cotton futures 
markets. 

During these 46 years, I have been in intimate and continuous 
touch with the use of cotton futures contracts to hedge the price risks 
of cotton stocks and of forward sales of cotton. 

I want to speak in behalf of the joint statement just made to you 
by Mr. Rogers and Mr. Henican on behalf of the New York and New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange and particularly in support of the statement 
of Mr. McCabe. 

I regret that this joint statement did not emphasize as much as I 
think it should have the great difficulty that the exchanges are having 
due to the curtailment of the volume of their business as a result of 
the large portion of the distribution of the cotton passing through 
Government hands instead of commercial hands, and I hope you 
will give consideration to that. 

I think these gentlemen have not presented their case quite strongly 
enough. 

It is the availability of a futures hedge for these price risks which 
is the principal explanation of the narrow spread between prices that 
merchants pay to cottongrowers and receive from cotton mills. 
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This protection permits people of relatively modest means to en- 
gage in the cotton merchandising business. From this there are two 
significant consequences, 

Historically, there have been a multitude of cotton dealers to com- 
pete with one another and compel a narrow gap between the price 
to farmer and the price to the mill. 

Furthermore, this protection has made hedged cotton a very sat- 
isfactory security for loans, so that bank credit has been readily 
available to cotton dealers in surprising ratio to their capitals. 

I vividly remember a period from July to November of 1914, when 
the cotton trade was deprived of this protection by the suspension 
of operations of the cotton exchanges Sollocian the outbreak of World 
War I. Prices went very low, money was hard to get, and the mer- 
chants who could lay their hands on money bought ‘cotton at around 
6 cents. 

By the time these purchases were liquidated, prices had advanced, 
and the merchants had made unheard-of profits. 

I have heard of a profit of 100 percent made by probably holding 
cotton 2 months. 

I showed this to Mr. Gloer who testified here yesterday, and he wrote 
this on it: 

I remember this vividly. I was with the Inman firm. We sent telegrams 
to foreign and domestic dealers, buyers, asking for bids good for 24 hours. We 
then bought in the cotton and made $8 per bale. Buying prices varied 1 cent to 
2 cents in towns 100 miles apart. 

And that is a typical memory of that time. 

I cite this as an illustration of the value of futures exchanges to 
cottongrowers, not only because they make cheap distribution avail- 
able, but also they tend to moderate and smooth out the ups and 
downs of prices. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. Where do you suppose the price of cotton would 
go to if all controls were off? 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, it is selling at 26 cents for Middling 15/16th 
at average location under the export program and we have sold 614 
million bales and I presume will reach 7 million before the end of 
the season. 

I think that that proves that the price would not be below 26 cents 
under existing conditions. 

Mr. Tuompson. Of course the price in this country keeps the 
umbrella on Mexico and I presume other cotton-producing sections. 

My problem is one of the small cotton producers principally. 

Mr. Fiemina. Yes, nny 

Mr. Tuompson. If we can ever find out what the stable price of 
cotton would be on the wor ‘Id market then we could begin to try to find 
out whether the domestic producer could produce it at that price. 

Mr. Fiemine. All I can say, Mr. Thompson, on that is that in our 
planning for our business, the price of cotton, of course, is important 
speculatively, but it is more important as to whether production will 
continue in certain areas where we might have gins or oil mills. 
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We have figured that the price, if free, would be slightly below 30 
cents. Of course, if a depression came along, that would make us 
have to figure differently. 

Mr. THomrson. Do you think that the salvation is in some form of 
a two-price plan, one price domestically and the other foreign ¢ 

Mr. Fiemrina. I did not hear you very well. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, do you think our salvation lies in some form 
of a two-price system, one price on the foreign market and the other 
controlled for the domestic market ? 

Mr. Fieminc. No, sir; I do not. 

And I do not think that we can maintain satisfactory relations with 
the rest of the world if we continue or expand the use of two price 
plans. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Fleming a question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. I do not quite follow you on this idea that cotton would 
sell at 26 cents or thereabouts if we were to remove all controls. What 
I understood Mr. Thompson to ask 

Mr. Trompson. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. If we would remove all controls in the United States, 
we would expect a substantial increase in production. 

Mr. Fiemine. Oh, I thought the question was suppose we remove 
controls now, what would the price be next month ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is what I asked, Bob. 

Mr. Friemine. I do not know what effect it would have on produc- 
tion if we had a price, a domestic price, of 26 or 29 cents. Certainly 
some of the people who will grow cotton for 32 cents would drop out 
if they figured they were going to get 

Mr. Poace. How many ; would drop out? That is to me one of the 
fundamental problems. 

I have always been told that we grow less cotton when the price goes 
down in a free market. 

I do not accept that philosophy at all. I do not think that that is 
what has happened in the past. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Poagr. No; I ask Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would the gentlem: in from Texas yield’ 

Mr. Poacr. No; I would like to ask Mr. Fleming ‘about this while 
we have him here. 

I do not understand this philosophy, if we let the price drop that 
we would have less production in a free economy. 

We never did do it. did we? 

Mr. Fremine. Bob, I think you are thinking back to time of 
unemployment. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes: and I am thinking right now that these farmers 
would much rather be employed on their farm than somewhere else 
and I am thinking that most of them feel they could grow 200 acres 
of cotton where they have been growing 20. If they had the oppor- 
tunity to try it they would quit their job in town and go back to 
growing cotton, and grow 200 acres—many of them regardless of price. 

Mr. Femina. If they could make money. 
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Mr. Poace. No; they do not figure “if they could make money.” 
There are too many farmers going broke ; too many farmers who pro- 
duce for loss than their actual cost for me to agree that a reasonable 
prospect of profit is a controlling factor. I do not think it is whether 
a farmer can make money or not that determines whether he will grow 
cotton. None of the bigger operators put it in unless they think they 
can make money, but I do not think hee is any reduction from the 
standpoint of the small operator simply because the price goes down. 
On the contrary he says if the price is going down, “It took me 20 bales 
to feed my family last year; if the price is going to be half that, it 
is going to take me 40 bales this year and I will have to grow 40 bales.” 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Benson, before the Appropriations Committee 
admitted that he had—— 

Mr. Poace. Didn’t we grow our big crops when the price support 
was very low? Didn’t we grow far larger crops? In 1937 we really 
grew the largest crop America has ever grown. 

I understand that weather had something to do with that, but it 
was not the only factor. That was a free year, and now you get back 
up to 1947 which was also a free year. 

We did not grow anything like such a large crop. Why don’t we 
grow so large a crop? 

The price was high in 1947, but the support on cotton was only 
52 percent of parity in 1937. 

Mr. Fiemrine. I suspect there was a very attractive employment 
competing for manpower. | 

Mr. Poace. Do you figure we are short of manpower now. Haven't 
we got a surplus of both manpower and machinery power on cotton 
farms over America right today? We are only growing 1714 million 
acres and haven’t we got the manpower and machinery to grow 25 
million ? 

Mr. Rogers. We might. 

Mr. Poace. Without bringing anybody else in, so it does not seem 
to me it isa matter of manpower. [I realize that is a limiting factor, 
I realize we could not put in 40 million acres of cotton without increas- 
ing our manpower. But did it take any more manpower to grow the 
crop of 1953 than it does the crop of 1957? 

I mean, the same machinery, the same man, the man who today has 
not but 17 acres did grow 26 acres in 1953 and he did not employ any- 
body new and he did not buy any machinery that he does not now have 
in order to do it? 

Mr. Fiemine. I think you are right. 

Mr. Poace. Consequently, it seems to me perfectly clear that if you 
did what Mr. Thompson suggests that we would be faced with a sub- 
stantial increase in American production and all the world would 
know it. 

Mr. Fiemina. The crop, the world prices which resulted from our 
export sales program, has caused a good deal of change in farming 
plans, for instance, in Mexico. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Fiemrine. Otherwise other things have contributed to it as 
well. But at this price, they find greater difficulty in getting pro- 
duction credit. 

Mr. Poacr. And you stop expansion with a lower price. I certainly 
recognize that you can stop expansion with a lower price but I cannot 
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believe that by simply lowering your price you can materially stop 
the use of the plant that we already have in existence, either in the 
United States or any other country. 

Mr. F.iemina. I still think you can to this extent. Farmers who 
depend on credit will get less credit if the extender of credit does not 
see where they can make the money to pay him back. 

Mr. Poage. I think that is true, too, but every little bank is looking 
to how many bales of cotton can you grow. And they are telling the 
fellow you can’t get any credit because your allotment is so low, you 
can’t grow enough to pay us back. 

I think the minute you said to the man who can now only grow 5 or 6 
bales that. he could grow 10 bales, most of the banks would allow 
him to grow more cotton. 

I think that is the way it will operate on the great mass of the smaller 
farmers of America. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to make an observation and ask one 
question. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Hacen. In my judgment, referring to the subject Mr. Poage 
was discussing, these sharecroppers are not farmers nor are the land- 
lords farmers. What we want to preserve are the real farmers. I 
want to ask one or all of these gentlemen if this proposal by Mr. 
Ransom, this method of accomplishing this surplus sales, would result 
in any improvement ? 

Mr. Fiemrine. I would like to answer that personally. The Com- 
modity Credit now is selling at 26 cents for export. 

‘ If Government is going to or wants the cotton to be sold for export 
at 26 cents or whatever the price you say, that can be accomplished 
either by the Commodity Credit selling it, in which event the farmer 
will sell less of his cotton, or it can be accomplished by the farmer 
selling at the same price and getting a subsidy equal to the difference 
between the domestic price and his sales price. 

In practice there is no way to administer an export subsidy except 
for the exporter to get it but the effect of that would be that the 
exporter would have to pay the domestic price to the farmer. 

The advantage of that would be that the farmers would continue 
to sell their crops commercially but Commodity Credit would not 
have to handle—this year they are taking in 414 million bales—the 
Commodity Credit would not have to handle that 414 million bales. 

Mr. Hacen. It would be a deiinite improvement. 

Mr. Henican. We at the exchange do not believe that is a perma- 
nent solution to our problems. We think it is a palliative to possibly 
keep us alive until the fundamental problems can be solved. It 
resolves itself into mathematics in my opinion; the more bales that go 
into your market, are marketed through normal commercial channels, 
the more opportunities we have to do business at the exchange. 

We have 13 million production this past year but we only got a crack 
at, say, about 8 million bales, because the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion took the balance and sold out more. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I inquire what the program is? I have 
numerous questions I want. to ask these gentlemen. We have a call 
to the floor. I donot want to cut anybody off. 

The CuarrMan. We have to goright away. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I do not think there is a chance for us to get 
through with these gentlemen now. It is impossible to finish in time 
to meet the rollcall. 

The CuarrMAn. Mr. Henican has not testified yet. 

Mr. Asernetuy. No one has testified really and truly. We have not 
been through this subject. I do not know whether they can return or 
not. But 1 would hate to see this particular session of the hearing 
closed without further developing the subject. 

The CuarrMan. Well, no one—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand that. 

The CHarkMAN. We have also Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Lawton 
Hughes and I talked with Mr. Reilly and these other gentlemen, and 
they are quite anxious for these gentlemen to be heard. And they 
want to catch a plane out of here right after lunch. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. CALDWELL, JR., SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Mr. Catpwe.tu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to state that we have a brief prepared statement to present 
to you concerning the effect of the present soil bank program and 
allocation program on our industry, namely, the cottonseed crushing 
industry in North Carolina. 

The CHarrman. I wonder if you would want to incorporate the 
three statements in the record at this time and then touch on the vari- 
ous phases of the statement? 

Mr. Catpwetu. If permissible, I will present this statement that 
we have. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Catpwe.tn. My name is James B. Caldwell, Jr. I am president 
of Caldwell’s Incorporated of Spartanburg, S. C. 

Our company is engaged in the business of ginning cotton, crushing 
cottonseed, and the manufacture of fertilizers. I am also president 
of the South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers Association whose mem- 
bership includes a large majority of all the cottonseed crushing mills 
in South Carolina, which are, for the most part, locally owned and 
independent units. 

Our industry purchases cottonseed from farmers and ginners and 
rocesses the raw material into cottonseed oil, meal, hulls, cotton 
inters, and chemical linters. 

As the 1957 planting season approaches the primary concern of the 
crushing industry is the serious effect which the retirement of cotton 
acreage under the soil-bank program is going to have on this year’s 
total income, total farm income, the supply of raw materials for 
industry, and the State’s economy in general. 

At this point I would like to state that our industry, along with 
many others, is vitally interested in the economic welfare of the cotton 
farmer, and is most desirous to see sound programs implemented which 
will improve his position. 

We will certainly admit that there are many farmers, particularly 
those without tenants, who can derive some benefit from soil-ban 
payments in the retirement of cotton acreage. However, there are 
others dependent upon this production who will be seriously affected 
by this reduction of acreage. 
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South Carolina will receive a total of $12,253,000 for cotton pay- 
ments under this program. With this amount a conservative estimate 
of 200,000 acres or 27.5 percent of the total State allotment of 728,837 
acres for 1957 will- be retired. 

Using the estimated yield per acre of lint cotton for South Caro- 
lina of 364 pounds per acre given in the USDA estimate of December 
1, 1956, the retirement of 200,000 acres would result in a loss of 
72,800,000 pounds or 145,600 500-pound bales of cotton and approxi- 
mately 55,000 tons of cottonseed. 

According to the latest figures of $182.19 per bale of lint and cotton- 
seed received by the South Carolina farmers in 1955, the loss of 
145,600 bales of cotton and cottonseed would amount to $26,526,864. 

By subtracting $12,253,000 from the above amount the difference 
would be $14,273,864 loss of income to the South Carolina cotton 
farmer. 

It has been estimated that every bale of cotton taken out of pro- 
duction could mean a loss of approximately $1,100 in labor, supplies, 
services, and store profits as cotton moves through its normal chan- 
nels of trade. 

Cottonseed is a bulky and perishable commodity and so must be 
crushed as quickly as possible after harvesting. 

The process is continuous and of such a nature that overhead and 
fixed costs are a large percentage of total cost. Therefore, profitable, 
efficient operation depends to a large extent on the quantity of seed 
crushed. Since 1953, 5 mills, representing 23 percent of total oil mills 
in South Carolina—the figure was 22 mills, 5 of which have been 
closed—have been closed as a direct result of cotton acreage reduction. 

The supply of cottonseed for these mills was not considered ade- 
quate for profitable operation. The mills remaining today are seri- 
ously threatened by the further 27.5-percent acreage reduction which 
soil-bank signups have occasioned. Yet our mills are essentially 
small businesses. To gage the overall effect of acreage curtailment 
one must look further to the farmers, ginners, fertilizer manufac- 
turers, farm machinery dealers, cotton merchants, and others supply- 
ing goods and services, in connection with cotton production. 

To measure the full effect of the soil bank it is necessary to look 
at total acreage curtailment since 1953 for the cumulative effect of 
the programs is much greater than any one program considered 
alone. 

In 1953 South Carolina harvested 1,175,000 acres of cotton. We 
might say the economy of the State is geared to this level of plant- 
ing. 1954 came the curtailment of acreage. By 1957 our acreage 
allotment has been reduced to 727,837 acres. As a result of soil-bank 
participation a reduction of 200,000 acres will leave only 527,837 
acres to be planted in cotton this year. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Would you like to supplement that statement ? 


STATEMENT OF R. M. HUGHES, GREER, S. C. 


Mr. Hvueues. I am R. M. Hughes, Greer, S. C. I am president of 
Greer Mill & Feed Co. and we own a gin. In our county—Greenville 
County—we are a local mill independently owned and doing business 
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locally and 54 percent of our cotton acreage has gone into the soil bank 
in Greenville County. 

The CuarrMan. 54 percent? 

Mr. Hueues. 54 percent and the applications on hand which may be 
granted will bring it up to 60 percent. 

The Cuarrman, What size allotments do you have in your county ? 

Mr. Hueues. 4,446 acres which was less allotment than last year. 

The Cuarrman. What size farms? 

Mr. Hueues. Mostly small farms. We had 2,312 cotton farmers in 
the county and 1,948 of them have gone into the soil bank. 

Now, last year in Spartanburg County it was not quite that bad. 
We are in both counties. About 40 percent of the acreage has gone in. 

In Anderson County about 40 percent, and Pickens and Oconee have 
gone to 60 percent, and they may go as high as 70 percent. 

We had a drought in our section and for the first time since 1898 
our oil mill did not operate because we could not get the raw product. 

There may have been one other year but I do not remember. Conse- 
wry nd our oil mill, we could not sell oil mill or gin, it is just junk. 

hat is true of 17 oil mills in the State; we have 4 in the chain and 13 
are independent and 6 or 7 of them are in this same condition. 

The value of our property has just gone, and we just—I could go on 
but that is the situation. 

The Cuarrman. We are not touching on that particular subject in 
this study but we are delighted to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR H. LAWTON, HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


Mr. Lawton. Mr. Chairman, my name is Edgar Lawton . I am in 
the cotton farming, too, as well as ginning and oil-mill business. We 
feel there should be some limit as to this. We are not opposing the soil 
bank, but these gentlemen have just stated what they are doing to us. 

We don’t feel an acreage should be taken from one farmer to give to 
a 4-acre farmer and therefore we are very much in favor of Mr. 
Cooley’s bill, because they are taking acreage from a successful farmer 
and giving it to one of those 4-acre farmers. 

The CuHairman. Thank you so much, gentlemen, 

We appreciate your statements very much. 

Westand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12: 30 p. m. the committee adjourned until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Representatives Gathings (presiding), Abernethy, Poage, 
Whitten, and Jones.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Will Mr. Joseph P. Henican, Mr. Malcolm Rogers, Mr. Fleming, 
and all you gentlemen come up here ? 

We have a letter from the American Cotton Shippers Association 
addressed to. Ezra Taft Benson, and also incorporating a task report 
of the Committee on National Affairs. 

Without objection, that will be incorporated in the record at. this 
point. 
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(The correspondence follows :) 


AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, 


Memphis, Tenn., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaAR Mr. SEcrRETARY: Pursuant to a resolution of the last annual membership 
meeting of the American Cotton Shippers Association, the text of which is ap- 
pended, the board of directors of the association respectfully but urgently sub- 
mits the following memorial to you and the Agriculture Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

In times when cotton prices were less subject to governmental determination, 
the price protection afforded by hedges on the cotton futures exchanges enabled 
cotton dealers to limit their risks with the effects: (1) That their borrowings, 
secured by cotton, were highly regarded by banks and therefore relatively eco- 
nomical, and (2) that they were able to perform the service of merchandising 
from farm to factory at very modest gross margins and that they competed so 
intensively with one another that only modest margins were obtainable. 

During much of the last 20 years, Government policies and operations have 
been the chief determinants of cotton prices; and this has militated against 
the volume of use of the hedging facilities of the cotton futures exchanges. To 
the extent that the Government has become the buyer of cotton from the farmer 
and the seller of it to mills and dealers in the ultimate stages of distribution, 
there has been less employment of cotton dealers and less cotton and transac- 
tions to be hedged in the cotton future exchanges. This substitution of Govern- 
ment for cotton dealers and cotton futures exchanges has reached its peak with 
the introduction of the Government’s sales for export program, which has the 
effect substantially of causing a quantity of cotton equal to the exports to be 
sold by farmers to the Government and a like quantity to be sold by the Govern- 
ment to the exporters. Under this regime the volume of trading on the futures 
exchanges has declined to a miserable fraction of what it used to be. 

Thus, the volume of trading in futures has ceased to be enough to support an 
adequate force of professional brokers and traders, without whom no futures 
exchange can function properly. Month by month, experienced men have been 
leaving this business, and continuation of the present conditions will assure that 
others will follow their exchange, that newcomers will not be attracted to replace 
them, and eventually that the exchanges will cease to function. This is not a 
remote prospect ; it is in course right now. 

The members of this association trust that a time will return when Govern- 
ment will withdraw from the accumulation and disposal of cotton. When that 
time comes, the service of healthy and broad cotton futures markets will be as 
necessary as ever before. Therefore, we cannot witness in silence the exter- 
mination of the traditional institutions through which the cotton futures markets 
function. 

You have just announced an extension of the Government’s sales for export 
program for another crop year. This means there will be another year of grim 
struggle to survive for the futures exchanges and particularly for those who 
handle the trading upon them. 

The purpose of this memorial is to urge you and the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Agriculture (1) to discontinue after the crop year 1957—58 use of the 
present type of Government sales for export program, which substitutes the 
Government for private persons and institutions in the function of accumulation 
and distribution and thus starves the futures exchanges, and (2) to give prompt 
public assurance to this effect as soon as possible, and in any event before April 
1957, which is the date when futures trading commences for delivery October 
1958, that is, the earliest option of the 1958-59 season. 

In this event, if it is determined that prices of cotton for export during the 
1958-59 crop year shall be less than domestic prices, the cheapening of the prices 
for export can be accomplished by subsidizing the exports, a method which has 
been used in the past for cotton and now is being used for wheat. 

The members of this association believe that the changes which they recommend 
are as vital to the long-range interests of American cottongrowers and consumers 
as they are to their own interests—just our daily tasks keep the picture before 
us more constantly. 
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This memorial is addressed to the dire straits of the dealers, brokers, and 
exchanges who are being eliminated by the present complex of Government 
activities. Fundamentally, our members decry any differentiation between 
domestic prices and export prices and advocate policies which will release efficient 
United States cotton production to compete more successfully with alternative 
fibers within the United States as well as with foreign cottons and alternative 
fibers abroad. 

We respectfully request your earnest consideration to the thoughts expressed 
above and in the attached copy of the report of our national affairs committee 
which was adopted by our membership in 32d annual convention assembled in 
Dallas, Tex., on April 27—28, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. D. Fetper, Jr., President. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Adopted at the 32d annual convention of the American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., April 27 and 28, 1956 


The board of directors of this association unanimously adopted on December 
3, 1955, a report of this committee setting out the following as the long-term ob- 
jectives to which any cotton program should be directed : 

(a) To return to the growers, as early as possible, complete freedom in the 
use of their land; because this freedom is a basic right of the free citizen and 
because it is a prerequisite of efficiency and economy of production. 

(b) To restore United States cotton to a position in world markets, both do- 
mestic and foreign, competitive with other growths of cotton and, insofar 
as possible, with synthetic fibers. 

(c) Gradually to dispose of stocks of cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation without disrupting domestic and foreign markets. 

(d@) To preserve the principles of individual initiative and competitive private 
enterprise in the growing and distribution of the cotton crop. 

(e) To maintain producers’ income at a fair level compared to the cost of pro- 
duction by efficient farmers. 

(f) To safeguard the productivity and fertility of our soil. 

(9) To encourage the production of those qualities of cotton which are in 
greatest demand in consuming markets. 

(h) To aid marginal farmers, or farmers producing unwanted qualities of 
cotton, to grow other kinds of cotton or to help them in their transition to other 
types of farming or to other occupations. 

(i) To keep for the benefit of growers, distributors, and consumers the hedg- 
ing facilities of the futures markets. 

(j) To make our cotton program sufliciently definite so that consumers of 
United States cotton will have confidence to proceed with the long-term planning 
which is a necessary part of the successful manufacture and distribution of 
textiles. 

(k) To avoid measures which would be contrary to the spirit of liberalized 
international trade and damaging to the economy of friendly nations. 

(1) To increase consumption of cotton and cotton products through expanded 
programs of research and promotion. 

It was and is our belief that legislative, administrative, and industry pro- 
posals should be analyzed with these objectives in view, and should be sup- 
ported or opposed as they proceed toward the objectives or away from them. 
Based on such policy this committee and the officers and directors of this asso- 
ciation have taken the following actions: 

1. We have consistently opposed 90-percent rigid loans, unrelated to supply 
and demand, as dangerous to both domestic and foreign markets for United 
States cotton and to the continuing income of the producer therefrom. 

2. We have favored the flexible price supports provision of the present Agri- 
cultural Act because it gives some recognition to supply-demand relationship 
and because it permits, for the present at least, an adjustment of price sup- 
ports toward a level more competitive with foreign growths and synthetic fibers. 

3. In order to permit cotton to move freely into consumption, we favor the 
use of direct payments to farmers rather than a loan program. 

4. We have recommended that the average of the crop, or Middling 1-inch 
cotton in conformity with the futures contract, be made the basic quality for the 
loan and that realistic commercial differences be applied to other qualities. 
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5. We have approved soil-bank payments to producers for a further voluntary 
reduction of their allotted acreage, in order to reduce surplus stocks of cotton 
more rapidly without disrupting domestic and foreign markets while protecting 
the producer’s income. 

6. We have opposed all two-price systems, whether through an export sales 
program, a cash subsidy, or any other system that makes United States cotton 
available cheaper to foreign mills than to our domestic mills, because such 
systems ignore and penalize our most important customers and because they 
conflict with overall efforts to increase the level of international trade and 
offer little prospect:of real accomplishment. 

7. Facing a continued export sales program in spite of our opposition, we 
have urged that a cash export subsidy be substituted, to avoid channeling all 
export cotton through the CCC, destroying the position of the trade engaged 
in the gathering process, and dealing further damage to the cotten futures 
markets. 

8. We have urged the maintenance of a spread between CCC support and 
sales prices sufficient to protect the marketing system and the futures markets. 

9. Upon every occasion, but with indifferent success, we have urged the 
necessity of definite announcement of Government programs and“ p¥ice inten- 
tions upon which foreign and domestic mills and slippers serving them can 
rely, if the movement of surplus cotton into the market is to be promoted. 

10. We have supported the sale of cotton, which is not a strategic commodity 
on anybody’s list, to Iron Curtain countries insofar as compatible with national 
policy. 

11. We have supported H. R. 5550 providing for establishment of an official 
Organization for Trade Cooperation to obtain for American industry the recipro- 
cal benefits provided for them under the reciprocal trade treaty policy, and H. R. 
6040, designed to simplify uselessly burdensome customs rules, procedures and 
classifications. H. R. 6040 has passed the House and is pending before the Senate 
Finance Committee. H. R. 5550 has been reported by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

12. We believe that, limited to the period of any two-price system, it will be 
necessary to provide an equivalent subsidy upon the exportation of textile prod- 
ucts and an equivalent tariff, or industry agreed quota approved by the respective 
governments, upon the importation of competitive textile products and synthetic 
materials. 

13. We supported S. 2170 providing for the substitution of cotton under CCC 
sales programs effective after the end of the present season. The 1956-57 pro- 
gram so provides. 

14. We have supported the eligibility of cotton purchased under any export 
sales program for payment under Public Law 480. The new program so provides. 

15. We have urged the publication of the fullest possible information regard- 
ing sales made by the CCC under its export sales program. Sales and the general 
level of prices have been published promptly. 

16. We have worked to obtain for the private cotton trade and the producers 
they serve equality of rights and privileges with competitive cooperative mer- 
chandising agencies under the CCC loan program, including the right to remove 
individual bales from CCC note lots, and we have cooperated with, the, public 
information committee and the NTBA to secure equality of taxation burdens. 

Unless this convention shall otherwise instruct us, this committee will continue 
to analyze new legislative and administrative proposals in the’ light of the 
approved long-term objectives, and to support the positions stated upon the 
specific issues mentioned unless changed conditions persuade the directors that 
modification is necessary. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Burris C. Jackson, chairman; Mare Anthony, C. L. Andrews, R. M. 
Blankenbeckler, A. M. Crawford, Sr., E. F. Creekmore, R. L. 
Dixon, William D. Felder, Jr., Lamar Fleming, Jr., A. E. Hohen- 
berg, J. E. Joiner, Harris L. Kempner, Allison H. Pell, Sr., Leonard 
Read, Jr., Charles W. Shepard, Jr. 


The CuHairman. Also, we have a letter from Prince H. Preston, of 
Georgia, asking that his statement be made a part of the re¢ord. 

Without objection that statement will be mcorporated into the 
record. 
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Mr. Anrrnetuy. Mr. Chairman, I move that that be inserted in the 


record. ; 
The Cuarrman. It will be inserted in the record. 


(The letter and statement follow :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittec, Committee on Agriculture, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Attached is a resolution passed by the Newington-Oliver 
Farm Bureau in Screven County, Ga. This resolution has also been approved 
by the County Farm Bureau, as well as the Newington-Oliver group. 

My information is that your subcommittee will consider on Tuesday, March 12, 
the problem of cotton allotments in the Southeastern States. This is to request 
that the enclosed resolution be considered at the time of the scheduled hearing. 
I do not have to emphasize to you the vital importance of acreage allotments to 
our cotton farmers. The group submitting this resolution is composed of 
experienced, practical cotton producers. I commend their views to your most 
careful attention. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Prince H. Preston, M. C. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Newington-Oliver Farm Bureau 
in regular meeting on Monday night, January 14, 1957, and approved by the 
Screven County, Ga., Farm Bureau in annual meeting on Tuesday night, Janu- 
ary 29, 1957: 

“Recognizing the increasing seriousness of Screven County and other Georgia 
farmers being steadily and drastically cut in cotton acreage allotments under 
the present laws or regulations governing such acreage allotments, and recogniz- 
ing the fact that if this trend continues many of our cotton farmers will be 
forced completely out of cotton production, and that such a policy is seriously 
affecting the economic life of many of our farmers, we earnestly request our 
Secretary of Agriculture, our Georgia Senators and Congressmen, and our 
Georgia Farm Bureau president, to seek amendments to our present laws and 
regulations governing cotton acreage allotments, so that our minimum cotton 
acreage allotment in this county and State, in future years, shall be not less 
than the allotted cotton acreage of 1956. However, should a national cut in 
cotton acreage be necessary, we request the laws and regulations be such that 
an equal percentage cut be made on all base cotton acreage allotments to States, 
counties and individual farmers alike. 

“We further recommend in cases where farms are bought or sold by individuals 
or corporations, and in cases where farmers fail to plant their allotted cotton 
acreage for any reason, or for any number of years, that the allotted cotton 
acreage Shall remain with the farm to which this acreage was allotted, and only 
by written permission of the owner shall this acreage be used, and then can 
only be loaned at the discretion of the county ASC committee on a year-to-year 
basis to other farmers within the county. This action we feel is necessary to 
protect the value of farmlands within those counties now growing cotton, and to 
preserve the economic life in those areas so affected, by permitting cotton- 
acreage allotments to be transferred to other farms within the county so that 
tenants or other farmers may be permitted to plant to sufficient acreage of cotton 
that would justify the purchase and use of equipment needed in the economieal 
production of cotton.” 

We ask that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Ezra Benson, to each Georgia Senator and Congressman, and to our State 
Farm Bureau president, Mr. H. L. Wingate. 


The CuairMan. We have a letter from the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
of Boston, Mass. Without objection, this letter will be inserted in the 
record. 
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(The letter follows:) 


BeMis Bros. Bae Co., 
Boston, Mass., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee of House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stir: The hearings of the Cotton Subcommittee to be held on March 12, 18, 
and 14 have been brought to my attention together with the information that you 
are anxious to obtain as many individual opinions as possible that may be 
germane. By way of introduction, I am employed by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
among my duties have been executive head of their cotton buying division for 
more than 20 years; I am a spinner delegate to the National Cotton Council; 
I am a member of the research and technical service committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute; I am a member of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change and I am one of their national advisory committee; I am a New England 
farmer and a member of the Farm Bureau. This is my personal opinion and has 
not been discussed with any of my affiliations who may not share my views. 

Surpluses of cotton had been built up to a cumbersome volume a year ago 
caused, for the most part, by rigid price supports created by legislation that had 
become outmoded. It was imperative to make a change. Flexible supports and 
an export sales program were started. The primary goal was to reduce surpluses 
and, in this immediate purpose, success has been achieved beyond our fondest 
dream. I don’t suppose anyone liked the program in its entirely. Every think- 
ing person must have realized that some groups were going to be hurt and some 
gain unduly. This certainly is the case. The great benefactor has been the 
foreign spinner. Among those who have been damaged the most, up to the pres- 
ent time, are the foreign producer and the futures exchanges of this country. It 
is my opinion that the export sales program is an important and a necessary step 
to correct the situation that exists. Nevertheless, it now seems equally vital 
to make some additional changes to complete the process. 

Let me digress a moment to stress the importance of the cotton exchanges to 
our country. We must proceed under the premise that we are in a democracy 
and wish to continue to be so in a free economy under the capitalistic system. 
If this is so, we must have fluctuation of price due to the economic theory of 
supply and demand. Under such a system the cotton exchanges provide a very 
economical process for different segments of the cotton interests to hedge, in- 
sure, or minimize the risk one may have incurred by accepting an opposing risk 
incurred by another. It may not be as simple as that, but that is essentially 
the answer and the exchanges provide the place, the know-how, and the least 
expensive method of so doing yet devised. It enables cotton merchan- 
dising to be carried on at an extremely low cost. I could list many mills in New 
England that were liquidated in the 1920’s, because they were unable to see or 
accept the merits of this system. Many producers are enabled to insure a por- 
tion of their crop against price failure before the crop is harvested or even 
planted. The exchanges are a vital step in the cotton economy from the time 
the seed is planted until you buy the shirt from the dry goods store. 

The present two-price system permits an exporter to buy cotton from CCC 
stocks at around 26 cents, which is 7 cents under the domestic market, but simul- 
taneously commits him to an obligation to make an export sale or deliver against 
an export sale already made. There is no reason to use the domestic futures mar- 
ket nor in fact is there any relationship in his export price to the futures price. 
Furthermore, no exporter can afford to make an export sale without eventually 
buying cotton from the CCC. This will eliminate all export sales from the fu- 
tures markets and in practice pay a subsidy of 7 cents to the foreign buyer. 

If we confine our thinking to the domestic operation, we find a loan of, let us 
say, 31.6 cents. In order to buy this cotton from the farmer and deliver it on 
a futures contract, it will cost about 32.85 cents. In other words, a liquidating 
futures month must go as high as that price before it will attract any volume of 
cotton. At the same time, we have another law which says the CCC will sell 
cotton for unrestricted use at 105 percent of the support price. This means that a 
futures market selling at somewhat over 34.43 cents will attract cotton for de- 
livery from CCC stocks. Of course, these figures are not precise, but it illus- 
trates there is an effective ceiling and floor on futures prices which create a range, 
about 16 points, 40 points smaller than is permissible under the Cotton Exchange 
Act regulations in 1 day’s trading. It promotes a thin, inactive market. and its 
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major use must be for speculation when for some reason it may fall outside its 
effective range. 

It must be clear that if these policies are continued, they must eventually de- 
stroy our futures exchanges which are an extremely important link in our cot- 
ton economy. I do not share the views of some who would have our cotton busi- 
ness socialized and completely under Government control. Nevertheless, a per- 
wept continuation of these policies must ultimately lead to this undesirable 
end. 
The present program defines a loan limit to be a certain definite percentage 
of parity, depending upon the supply-demand ratio as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. As the relative supply increases, the percent of parity or 
relative loan price diminishes; as the relative supply decreases, the relative 
loan level advances. It creates a vicious circle. Surpluses are reduced by giving 
them away abroad and by curtailing acreage. As this result is achieved, loan 
prices will advance, acreage restrictions will be lifted, and surpluses will be 
created again. ‘This is not a long-range program but a series of stopgap measures 
to offset previous mistakes. 

American cotton is at the threshold of either restricted production for domes- 
tic use only or for great expansion both at home and abroad. I hope the latter 
is the case; but, to be so, it must be competitive in the open markets both with 
synthetics and with foreign growths. No way has yet been devised to accom- 
plish this without permitting it to seek its own price level in an open market. 
Yet we all recognize the importance of protecting our own farmers, and cer- 
tainly an adequate program is vital. I do not think this means that we should 
continue to protect the submarginal producer with a fat profit, when in the 
normal course of the competitive world he would soon sell out and be working 
for someone else, nor do I think we should guarantee the efficient a 100-percent 
profit, but certainly some equitable protection should be guaranteed the average 
producer to assist the United States to command its fair share of the world’s 
cotton business. To do so, within the presently maladjusted world economy, 
someone must be subsidized or, if that is a naughty word, must receive equali- 
zation payments. I don’t think it is important who receives these payments, now 
the foreign consumer, so long as the method used permits the cotton economy to 
move forward and expand in a free market. 

It is clear that it must be accomplished in several steps, so it would seem neces- 
sary to set up a blueprint outlining these steps one by one and a commission 
to implement them. 

My blueprint would be like this: 


A. 1957-58 crop year 


1. Continue with unabated zeal to dispose of as much of the CCC stocks as 
possible by exporting at the world price (two-price system). 

2. Continue flexible support-price loan. 

3. Continue soil bank. 


B. 1958-59 crop year 


1. Discontinue two-price system : 

(a) Permit and encourage unrestricted sales of CCC stocks at the world 
price. 

(b) Discontinue unrestricted sales of CCC stocks at 105 percent of sup- 
port price. 

2. Change method of computing parity from Middling %-inch base to average 
quality of crop but continue flexible support price loan. 

3. Establish a new Oscar Johnston plan to permit farmers to sell cotton at 
the world market and to obtain an equalization payment to be the difference 
between the loan price for Middling 1-inch at the average location and the aver- 
age of the spot price. 

4. Continue soil bank. 


C. 1959-60 crop year (timing may need to be changed) 

1. Continue unrestricted sales of CCC stocks but change from so-called world 
price to average price of spots, adjusting for location differentials so that the 
eotton can be sold f.o.b. port at the port spot price, which we will assume to be 


the world price at that time. 

2. Providing CCC stocks have been reduced to reasonable limits, continue 
flexible support price and equalization payments to farmers but discontinue 
loan. 

8. Providing above is adopted, remove all acreage restrictions. 

4. Continue soil bank. 
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D. 1960-61 crop year (timing may need to changed) 
1. Liquidate remaining loan stocks. 


2. Continue flexible support price with equalization payments to farmer. No 
loan. 


3. Continue soil bank. 
E. 1961-62 crop year (timing may need to be changed) 


1, Continue flexible support price with equalization fee to farmers. No loan. 

2. Restrict additional soil-bank payments to submarginal operations on small 
farms only. 

In my opinion such a program altered by more complete and detailed thought 
should correct in 5 years the cumulative errors of the last 25; should protect 
the farmers; greatly increase the cotton business of the United States; increase 
the cotton textile business; put cotton in a competitive position; and by 1960 
fully satisfy the State Department because the United States spot price and 
world price will be synonymous, with no direct export subsidy as exists at 
present. 


I sincerely hope you may be able to find an occasional ray of hope expressed 
in this all too lengthy observation. 
Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR R. SHARP, Jr. 


The Crarrman. Now, Mr. Abernethy suggested that the statement 
that you gave be clarified and that you give us in more detail just 
what your views are, but before we go into that I wonder if Mr. 
Henican would make his statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. HENICAN, PRESIDENT, NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON EXCHANGE 


Mr. Henican. Mr. Chairman, we of the cotton exchanges are very 
pleased to have the observances of Mr. Fleming and Mr. McCabe 
placed in the records. 

Certainly the members of the committee identify the prominence of 
their organizations in the raw cotton and textile industries. 

The active floor members of the cotton exchanges under normal 
market conditions, provide the opposite side of the contracts for 
Messrs. Fleming and McCabe. They make the liquidity in the market 
place. 

Because of the Government programs of fixed loans, ceilings, and 
cheap sales for export, the cotton exchanges are not able to function. 
These active floor members are being deprived of a livelihood because 
of the lack of business. 

Many of them have and are drifting away seeking other means of 
livelihood. If these present Government programs are continued, it 
will be only a question of time when all of the active members will be 
gone and then the exchanges will cease to function. ‘Then some agency 
of the United States Government will have to take over the price 
insurance functions presently being performed by individuals and 
private organizations. 

Gentlemen, these present Government programs are digging the 
graves of the exchanges, the small farmers, small merchants, and small 
exporters. 

These 100-year-old institutions are being destroyed while fortuitous 
fortunes are being amassed by a few at the expense of the United States 
taxpayer. ; 

Some weeks ago this situation was pointed up by an editorial in a 
popular weekly magazine. The editorial records that a totally for- 
eign-owned corporation used $1,900,000 of United States taxpayers’ 
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money to harvest and market its crop. An important part of this 
operation was not mentioned, however—namely, that this foreign cor- 

oration which both grows cotton in the United States and processes 
it abroad did under the present program, place in the Government loan 
its current crop at the base price of 32 cents per pound while their 
parent foreign corporation could have Harstinged cotton from the 

Jommodity Credit Corporation to process abroad at a base price of 
25 cents per pound. 

Yesterday, testimony presented to your committee boasted about 
the success of the special competitive bid cheap exports sales program 
and urged its continuance. No mention was made that while 6.4 
million bales of surplus Commodity Credit Corporation stocks have 
been sold for export to date, the CCC has taken from the present crop 
4.1 million bales. Thus the net reduction of the surplus is only 2.3 
million bales. Furthermore, the 6.4 million bales have been sold by 
CCC at a loss of in excess of $50 per bale or at a cost to the United 
States taxpayer of approximately $325 million. Will not the United 
States taxpayer rightfully conclude that $325 million is an exhorbi- 
tant cost for the net liquidation of only 2.3 million bales, particularly 
when the program is destroying the century-old, efficient, private mar- 
keting facilities including the cotton exchanges ? 

Inequities such as these recently inspired your colleague from Vir- 
ginia, Congressman Smith, to state that the present total farm in- 
come is $11,800 million of which 5 billion came from the United States 
taxpayers. In spite of these enormous expenditures by the United 
States taxpayer many representative small farmers, family farmers, 
testified before your committee this week that they are unable to earn 
a living under the present programs. They must have astounded you 
when reporting the large number of farmers, and farm families, in 
each of their communities forced onto welfare rolls. 

The basic concept of the present Government programs is wrong. 
It must be corrected. We trust that this committee will see fit to 
change it before it is too late and before all of the private institutions 
are destroyed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on Mr. Roger’s 
statement and express my appreciation for what I understand to be 
the basic philosophy that you and all of you have expressed, and that 
is that you are not seeking to destroy farm income, or rather, you are 
not seeking to destroy the opportunity of the farmer to make enough 
out of his crop, one way or the other, to make a fair living. You want 
to keep the farmer there. I think that is one consideration in every 
price structure that we study. We have got to keep the farmer on the 
farm or else our program is going to fail. As I understand it, that was 
the first premise that you laid down, that income must be adequate 
to the farmer to stay in business. 

Certainly if we are going to spend fifty dollars a base, as Mr. Heni- 
can just pointed out, and we have been spending that much or more 
in moving this cotton, and if we are actually getting a net reduction of 
surplus of only about one bale out of three we export we have a very 
expensive program. As I see it, for each bale that we move, we actu- 
ally get a net reduction of only one-third of a bale. So we are actually 
spending at least $150 for every bale by which we reduce the surplus. 
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And that is before we add all the cost of the program. Isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Henican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Allright. I think that is about correct, that the present 
program is costing us something more than $150 for every bale that 
we reduce, every reduction that we have made in the existing surplus, 

Mr. Apernetuy. Will the gentleman yield? 

I don’t think that is quite correct. It would be true when the third 
bale would go through it would aggregate $150, with $50 on each 
bale, but if you confine the cost to the present day and not wait until 
the time for it to be disposed of, you might say that is true, but I 
don’t think it is costing $150 a bale. It is costing $50 a bale for two 
of them held in reserve which will be disposed of later at a cost of $50 
a bale, assuming it costs as much to dispose of them as it does to dispose 
of the current bale. 

Mr. Poager. No, as I visualize this thing, if I understand correctly, 
we have moved roughly 614 million bales of cotton under the program 
at a cost, based on direct losses between buying and selling costs, of 
roughly $50 a bale on the 614 million. We have taken in something 
more than 4 million bales of cotton in the same period of time. So 
that we wind up with a net reduction of just over 2 million bales, isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Henican. To date; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. So that to date the program has resulted in a net 
reduction of just a little over 2 ai da bales and the cost on that 
2 million bales has been something more than $150 a bale, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Rocers. I would be inclined to agree with Mr. Abernethy that 
eventually that it what it will run to. It has not run that yet, but 
the liability is there certainly, and one of these days it has got to be 
faced. 

Mr. Poace. Let’s say it is just a proposition in which we haven’t 
yet paid the bill, but we have created a situation whereby it is costing 
us $150 for every bale we take out of surplus; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir; if we make no change, I say that is what it 
actually will wind up in. 

Mr. Henican. Actually, Mr. Poage, I used the figure of 1955 given 
to me by the Department of Agriculture. It takes in a difference of 
the price they took it in at and sold it at. 

Mr. Poacs. Then there are all of the handling charges and adjust- 
ments for grade and quality. At what figure do you estimate those? 

Mr. Henycan. I have no idea. 

Let me ask Mr. Fleming what figure you estimate that your adjust- 
ment figure is going to be, the average, with the Government ? 

Mr. Fieminea. There are two questions, carrying costs 

Mr. Poace, I am not talking about carrying. You have an adjust- 
ment with the Government because you are not getting the grade and 
staple that they contracted to give you. 

Mr. Fiemine. All of the cotton is running light spot. 

Mr. Poacre. How much is that adjustment going to be to average 
it out ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Five dollars a bale. 

Mr. Poacr. That makes 55, and then certainly there are your carry- 
ing charges. How much will they run? 
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Mr. Henican. At $10 a bale. 

Mr. Fieminc. It would cost private people more than that. The 
Government’s interest rate might make it a little bit less. 

Mr. Poace. Well, you think it might be a little less. 

Mr. Fieminc. You could say 8 cents for storage, and if you figure 
the rate of interest at 3 percent, which I think is too low, that would 
be a quarter of 1 percent a month, which would be 8 points. So 
you would have 16 points a month. 

Mr. Poacgr. Now, all of this would be carried more than a year. 
None of it has been sold in less than a year and most of it has 2 or 3 
years on it, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Fieminc. Well, none of the 1955 crop has been sold yet, so 
what has been sold is 1954 and earlier. 

Mr. Poace. So actually you can say every bit of it has got 24 months 
on it. 

Mr. Fiemrna. It is going to average over 4 cents. 

Mr. Henican. Twenty dollars a bale. 

Mr. Poage. Then that would run over $70 a bale loss on it: isn’t 
that right ? 

Mr. Henican. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. That is for each bale, and then if you multiply that by 
3 you get the fantastic figure of $210 more for removal from surplus, 
and that is more than cotton is worth, of course. I am not saying 
that is the way it will be. This thing surely won’t wind up working 
out that way. 

Mr. Roerrs. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. Yes, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. I have just 1 figure here which I think is given out 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation that the first 7 months of the 
1957 season, and that would, of course, account for what has been 
shipped against the 6,400,000, and wouldn’t include the whole 6 mil- 
lion. The first 7 months there was a realized loss of $379,993,971. 

Mr. Henican. For cotton only ? 

Mr. Rocers. For cotton alone. Wool was $6,564,000, and all others 
were $426,953,000. 

Mr. Poager. I don’t want to prolong this too far, but I think that 
it shows very clearly that our losses are far greater than the news- 

apers generally indicate and far greater than most of the public has 

en assuming they were. In fact, they are fantastic. In fact, they 
are running somewhere about equal to the value of the cotton, and 
the program is moving cotton because in effect it is giving it away. 
That is about what it comes to. Of course, you can give some things 
away, but there would be a limit to what we could give away. 

Now, all I am trying to get at is that if this program is costing 
that much money, wouldn’t it be far better, far, far better, to pay 
those people who produce that cotton, in spite of what the gentleman 
from Louisiana said this morning, to pay that gentleman from Louisi- 
ana and the rest of the people who are producing cotton something 
like the difference between this world price and what we conceive to 
be a fair price, say $30 a bale. Couldn’t we pay that $30 a bale on 
every bale produced and come out far better from a financial stand- 

oint than we are coming out? We would place all of the cotton 
iosil in the hands of the trade and stop it from moving into Govern- 
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ment warehouses entirely, and restore the proper functioning of the 
market both spot and future, and make American cotton competitive 
both foreign and domestic and with synthetics. Wouldn’t that open 
up a much broader demand for American cotton at home as well 
as abroad, and in the final analysis isn’t opening up the demand the 
only way in the world that we will be able to take off these restric- 
tions that everybody is talking about, restrictions on planting? 

Mr. Fiemine. Could I comment on that ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; I will be glad to have anybody comment on it. 

Mr. Fiemine. I don’t think we can say $30 a bale. 

Mr. Poacr. You don’t have to take $30. 

Mr. Fiemine. That is just for instance, because 30 times 13 million 
would be $390,000,000. If we say “X” instead of $30, I think that 
by comparison with what we are doing, it would do more to accom- 
plish the purpose and you would accomplish more purpose with less 
loss. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Poage, if I may 

Mr. Poage. Surely. 

Mr. Rocers. I don’t know whether my statement was very plain, 
but I believe I can speak for most of the members of the New York 
Cotton Exchange when I say that we think along those lines. I tried 
to be as plain as possible in as few words as possible. We are hopeful 
that when the committee considers the farm problem next month as a 
whole, that we might be asked to present something which we think 
might be helpful. We would love to have the opportunity. 

There has been some undercover gossip that the two exchanges 
have not seen eye to eve on what we would like to have, but that is not 
true. So I want to distinctly put in the record that the New York 
and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges are working for the same ob- 
jective, and to comment on your question I feel that if we are going 
to spend that much money to keep our cotton moving in normal trade 
channels and compete with foreign growth and synthetics, it is better 
to spend the money among our own people than on the foreigners. 
That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Poaae. I feel the same way. 

Mr. Anernetniy. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to apologize be- 
cause I have been somewhat responsible for holding you gentlemen 
over this afternoon. I didn’t think we should have closed your 
appearance on the testimony that was offered this morning. I think 
you yourself probably wanted to present some further views, and cer- 
tainly I wanted to question you sbtiat some of your views and discuss 
some of the points that have been raised. 

The first thing I would like to ask you gentlemen, and any of you 
that care to answer, it will be perfectly all right: Do you believe it 
sound for any farmer, whether his crop be cotton or wheat or straw- 
berries or eggs, to endeavor to keep his production in line with 
demand ¢ 

Mr. Friemine. I would think it would be sound for any producer 
to try and keep his production in line with demand, but you all prob- 
ably know far better than I that it is awfully hard to project what 
your production will turn out to be. 

Mr. Asernetny. I don’t think that is very difficult to project, Mr. 
Fleming. You live in Texas, don’t you? There are people out there 
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that try not to run an oversupply of oil out of the ground, don’t they ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Yes; but the oil people, unless the well goes bad, it is 
just a question of turning on the faucet. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Of another well. 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, the wells are all closed in to some extent. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Fremine. It is just a question of running those wells more 
hours a day, whereas in the territory where farming depends on rain- 
fall it is different. 

Mr. Axsernetuy. Let’s just bring it down to this, Mr. Fleming: 
If you were the only cotton producer in the United States or in the 
world, and you are certainly a good businessman, I know that, you 
certainly wouldn’t plant a quantity of cotton that couldn’t be sold, 
would you? 

Mr. Fiemina. No, sir, I wouldn’t. 

Mr. ApernetHy. You would not. So you do agree, then, that the 
idea of endeavoring to keep the stocks and the supply within a reason- 
able degree of the demand is sound ? 

Mr. Fiemine. To the extent that I could; I would. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You would try ? 

Mr. Fiemine. I would try. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Fiemine. And same tienda a witness here yesterday who showed 
you how a very smart group of farmers are trying to keep the pro- 
duction of 114-inch cotton, supima cotton, in line with demand, and 
now they are asking the Government to give up its stockpile because 
they don’t want the customers that they have developed to have to go 
after some other cotton. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That may be true. 

Mr. Fitemine. I mean you are trying to control it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is what I am getting at. I am not trying 
to control it at all. 

Mr. Fremine. I mean, if you were the only cotton farmer in the 
world. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would try? 

Mr. Fiemrine. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And the reason I raised this question was because 
of the question that Mr. Thompson propounded this morning, and 
because of the statement of the gentleman from Louisiana. He stated, 
and he probably didn’t mean it, that cotton is being produced in the 
United States today under almost complete Government regimenta- 
tion. 

I receive letters of that kind at this season of the year, at cotton 
allotment time, even more often. The charge has been made that the 
Government is trying to control cotton. Now, when you speak of the 
Government you are speaking of Tom Abernethy, Bob Poage, and 
other members of the committee who submit these bills to the Con- 
gress, but the facts are we have given farmers a program. They 
may make a choice. I don’t criticize them if they turn the choice 
down. But if they did turn it down there would be more cotton and 
you as a cotton trader would have more business. 

I can see your viewpoint. But I don’t think it would be good busi- 
ness for farmers to turn the program down. I don’t think it would be 
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good business forus to repeal the program. Unless we have a mandate 
from them to repeal it then we will doso. Up to now we have not had 
that mandate. Inevery referendum farmers have supported the quota 
acts by better than 90 percent of the vote. 

Now, the thing that has caused your problem is not the program 
necessarily; it is the surplus and the moving of the surplus into the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. That is what has caused 
it; isn’t it? That has caused your problem. 

Mr. Fiemina. There are two ‘cine the existence of the surptus 
and then the manner of disposal of the surplus. 

Mr. Anerneruy. No; 1 don’t think the manner of disposing of 
it is what is causing it. First there was the surplus and it went ito 
the hands of the Government. Before the Government disposed of a 
bale of that cotton you were in just as much trouble then as you are 
now; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Fiemina. Well, it depends on who you are speaking to. These 
futures fellows, I am not sure what they would say. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Before this time last year we had no export pro- 
gram. The exchanges were in as much trouble then as they are today. 
_ Mr. Fiemina. These fellows have to answer that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Your position is that the Government had all of 
the cotton and you had none to move; isn’t that your position ? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Abernethy, I will try to answer it. I would say 

es, we were so that that belies the fact that our problem is only 
Leciies of the surplus. I think that what it indicates is that the 
problem arises out of the fact that a level was set at which competition 
through other fibers and foreign growths makes your nermal ma- 
chinery ineffective and the Government then becomes the pricing 
agent, period, and as a result of that domestic consumers have no 
alternative. They will either use American cotton at any price that 
you put on it or the synthetics, if they are cheaper, and that is the 
end, because if you don’t use it then it goes into the loan, and as a 
result of 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years of that it eventually got to the point 
that there is practically no cotton available except what is in the 
Government hands and that portion of the crop each year that moves 
into the domestic channels. Well, then your pricing machinery just 
doesn’t work any more, because in effect when you have a loan :in.this 
country that high, it is not only a loan on American cotton but it 
becomes a loan for every bale of cotton grown throughout the world, 
because all they have got to do is to keep just underneath it. 

Mr. Anprnetuy. For the sake of this discussion, I will agree with 
that. I won’t entirely agree with it, but for the sake of the point I 
am endeavoring to make, I will agree with it. 

American cotton was moving through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration this time last year, and none of it was moving through the 
ordinary channels, that is, only inconsequential amount 

Mr. Rogers. A small amount; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnerNeruy. Was moving through the ordinary channels of 
trade. So as far as handling American cotton your situation last 
year was comparable to your situation right now; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. It has been growing increasingly worse each 
year. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Isn’t it fair to say then that the thing which has 
created your problem is not the support program. The support pro- 
gram was hanging on the heads of not aly: you, but—I mean the 
surplus was hanging over your head as well as the farmers. Isn’t 
it fair to say that the thing that was creating your problem was the 
surplus in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation and not 
the support program ? 

Mr. Rogers. I will agree with that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fteminc. Could I comment on that? 

Mr. Henican. Could I comment on that, too? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let’s follow that through and we will have the 
comments later. 

Now, we moved 61% million bales of cotton in the last cotton year. 
We will move some more this year. We will move some more next 
year, and the Department contends that by 1958 the surplus will be off 
the necks of both of us. Do you agree that it will or will not be? I 
am not saying that you will agree - with what we are doing or what 
they are doing, but in 2 more years the export program “will take 
this surplus off the necks of both the farmers and the trade, will it not? 

Mr. Rogers. I wouldn’t be certain about that, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, if it moves in any quantity comparable to 
that of the present, it will be, will it not? 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Abernethy 

Mr. Rocers. Joe, if I may, the reason why I would hate to answer 
that “Yes” or “No” is because I think that when you make. that kind 
of a statement you are trying to take a great deal for granted and 
you are trying to project what the consumption will be. Your acre- 
age this year is unusually small. You may wind up with a crop al- 
most as big as last year. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And you may not. 

Mr. Rocers. And you may not. 

Mr. AserNeETHY. So therefore we have to take into consideration 

that things will be normal when I propound that question. As I 
understand the Department, it is saying this next time next. year- 
I may have those figures wrong—the sur plus will be down to 8 million 
bales or less. Is it eight? I saw the figures the other day. You gen- 
tlemen are probably more familiar with them than I am. They take 
the position and feel that they will be down at the end of this year 
and by the next year down to 3 or 4 million bales. 

Mr. Fiemrne. For my part, I am willing to stipulate with you that 
unless something unforeseen occurs that 2 more years we will get this 
surplus behind us. Of course, we can have crop f: ailures, we can have 
something else and slow it down, but I sincerely believe that. So long 
as we continue to restrict pretty painfully the production. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, you mean even lower than we have now ? 

Mr. Femina. No, but provided we do something like we are doing. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Abernethy, I think I have said this to you be- 
fore. I don’t think the exchanges have ever questioned the necessity 
for liquidation of these surpluses. I mean, we stand for that liquida- 
tion of surpluses. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am trying to lay a little background for some- 
thing. 
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Oat Henican. That is what we want to do all along. All we did 

was question the way it was liquidated because you eliminated us. 

Mr. AxserNeTHY. I have no doubt the exchanges want to get rid of 
the surpluses because they are hanging on your neck as well as the 
farmers. I want to get that on the record before we get any further. 
So until we do get rid of these surpluses this problem 1s going to be on 
your neck as well as the farmers, isn’t it? 

Mr. Henican. I guess so. 

Mr. Asernerny. All right. 

You know it took about—I won’t say how long, but it took a long 
time to get anything moving here, to get that cotton moving into 
export. We had opposition from numerous sources. We had opposi- 
tion from numerous sources in moving that cotton. I am not criticiz- 
ing them for it. They had their own interest involved. Not only did 
we have the opposition from numerous sources to move that cotton, but 
there was opposition within the Government itself at a very high level. 
That is correct, I believe. We will say the State Department / 7 

Mr. Henican. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetruy. And it wasn’t until it was written into law as a 
directive to the administration that the surplus, which was on your 
neck as well as the farmers’, that they started moving it. I think that 
is a correct statement. 

Here is what disturbs me. I understand the importance of the cot- 
ton exchanges to the cotton trade. I know that it is a pretty popular 
speech in some sections of the Cotton Belt to just give the cotton 
exchanges and the cotton boys on Wall Street the devil. That is 
pretty popular, but at the same time I know that they are an important 
part of a long-term marketing program for cotton as well as for any 
other commodities that are h: andled through the various trade chan- 
nels. However, the surplus is being moved. That is the truly impor- 
tant thing now. I know the exchanges are important but moving the 
surplus is even more important. 

So, I am afraid to rock this boat. If we rock the boat and if we 
switch over, attempt to switch over to your program (and you may 
have a good program), but if we attempt to switch over to it we are 
going to have the State Department to contend with again, aren’t we ¢ 

Mr. Henrcan. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Apernatuy. I have been advised that they are more opposed to 
your program than they are to the present program. 

Mr. Henican. I don’t know. I haven’t had the pleasure of being 
over there. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I haven’t either, and I think the longer we stay 
away the better off we will be. I have no reason to go over there. I 
may be wrong about it, but to put your program into effect we do have 
to go to the floor of the House and ask the Congress to approve a sub- 
sidy, don’t we ? 

Mr. Henican. I don’t think so. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Where is the authority for it / 

Mr. Henican. Section 203, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Section 203 of what ¢ 

Mr. Fiemine. The last Farm Act of 1949. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It would give the Secretary the power to do what ? 
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Mr. Fiemine. Well, Senator Eastland said, and I think he put this 
in what you call the legislative record, that administration of that sec- 
tion by subsidy was an alternative within the powers of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Henican. I think he put it in the legislative intent that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation should use any means at its disposal 
to liquidate the surplus as fast as possible and may use a support 
subsidy in so doing. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is the liquidation program. 

Mr. Henican. Section 203. 

Mr. Aserneruy. But your program doesn’t deal with surplus 
stocks. It does eventually. It deals directly with 1957 cotton coming 
into the market. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Abernethy, I think you misunderstand us. 
What we are asking, what we are saying, what we have suggested is 
to use this means of liquidating the surplus stocks rather “than the 
competitive-bid program. 

Mr. Aserneruy. The plan was to invoke a method involving both 
of them at the present time. 

Mr. Henican. By no means do we want a two-price system. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I don’t know but what we may come to it. I don’t 
know but what we may come to it. 

Will you explain again the mechanics of your program. Let’s see 
how it would work. 

Mr. Henican. If you take a bale of cotton it would not go into the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation, but it would go—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is 1957 cotton. 

Mr. Henican. Immediate cotton whenever it is possible. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is the reason I said a moment ago your pro- 
gram also applies to cotton that is being currently produc ed. 

Mr. Fieminc. Could I try to state, as I see it, there are three pos 
sible systems for us during this period of liquid: ition of surplus. One 
is for the Commodity C redit C orporation to sell the cotton for export 
as it now is doing, which in the figures of this year will mean that 
with 16 million bales distribution, 7 million of CCC cotton will go for 
export and only the 9 million bales for domestic consumption comes 
from the current crop, and the remainder of the crop must go into 
the Commodity Credit. Now, with an export subsidy you “would 
arrive at the same support price by subtraction of the subsidy from 
the domestic-market. price, which would be the support, and you 
would give that subsidy on the 7 million that went for export, which 
could come from any source, and the probable result would be that 
the 13 million bales of current production would all go into distribu- 
tion and the Government would furnish the difference of 3 million 
bales out of its surplus. It would mean that the Government would 
be handling 4 million bales less than it is handling under this present 
program. 

Now, the third system is what I understand Mr. Poage suggests. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I understand Mr. Poage’s system. 

Mr. Fiemina. Those are the three possible systems. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose your program went into effect this year 
and I was a farmer carrying a bale of cotton into town and sold it to a 
cotton buyer. Where would the Government subsidy come from / 
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Mr. Fteminc. The Government subsidy would go in at the act of 
exporting any bale of cotton whether it came from the farmer or from 
the Government. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. You would pay the support price plus a little 
bit more. Then you would take it in export and then you would be 
refunded how much money ? 

Mr. Fiemina. Well, to date the Government is selling at 25.85. 
Next month it is 26 cents. So if the price that you w anted to project 
in the domestic market was 33 cents, why the subsidy would be the 
difference of 7 cents. It might be 6 cents. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right, now, what do you propose the life of 
that program to be? 

Mr. Fieminea. I think in this liquidating stage if you can see 12 
months ahead you are awfully smart. Iw ouldn'’t be able to. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It would have to be through the life of the survival 
of the surplus, to say the least, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Femina. Yes. 

Mr. Aspernetiy. Then what ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Then I would hope that we wouldn’t need any such 
program. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then you are hopeful that those controls will go 
off and we will be back in a free market. 

Mr. Fiemina. I would hope that. I would pray for it. 

Mr. Apernetruy. That is an ideal hope. 

Mr. Fiemine. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And how long will it be before we are right back 
in that hole? 

Mr. Fiemina. I don’t like to be indirect in an answer, but some 
occurrences not influenced by Government might get us back in, but 
I think it would depend a great deal on the level of price support, 
and how you support prices. 

Mr. Asernetnuy. I disagree with you on that, Mr. Fleming. I don’t 
think it makes a particle of difference whether the price support is 
75 percent or 90 percent, I think they would plant just as much cotton 
if they could get it. 

I asked Mr. Benson in here back in Januar y how much his reduction 
in price supports last. year reduced the planting of various groups and 
he didn’t know. In fact, it didn’t reduce them any. 

Mr. Femina. I don’t know but I have friends in your general area 
who keep me as busy as I can be buying plastic pipe ‘for them, because 
apparently the best maker of plastic pipe is in the outskirts of Houston. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You mean they are irrigating? 

Mr. Fiemme. Yes; with the present level of price support. 

Mr. Apernetuy. If they are putting in those irrigation systems, 
you haven’t got a high price support now. That is the thing you 
overlooked. You had 821% last year and 77 this year, and they are 
still buying that pipe. 

Mr. Fiemrinc. But it would be a very attractive price in your flat 
country along the Mississippi. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It wouldn’t be too attractive up in the hills I live 
n, though. 

Mr. Fiemine. I know it wouldn’t, but in the deltas it would be very 
attractive if they were not restricted as to acreage. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. Irrespective of whether it would be attractive 
or not, I know my farmers aren’t planting. Here is what happened 
in my section. I live near Okolona. Do you know where that is? 

Mr. Fiemine. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The 6 or 7 counties surrounding Okolona in my 
district and one in Mr. Whitten’s district have lost in population, 
this amazed me and shocked me because I thought my section of Mis- 
sissipp] Was growing because of the industry we have coming in there. 
According to the last figures released through the Extension Serv- 
ice Just a few weeks ago, we have lost in population in 6 years the 
equivalent of 1 county or 20,000 people. Those are farm people. 
They didn’t have acreage. That is the reason they left, and the day 
this control comes off they will likely go back home and plant cotton. 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, we have a similar situation in Texas and in 
part in Mr. Poage’s district. I think most of those counties have 
been—well, I know for east Texas all of the counties have been losing 
population, and the rural proportion of the population has been de- 
clining and the county seats have been really growing. I think that is 
due to industrialization. 

Mr. Apernetuy. One reason for that is farmers ar farming more 
acreage per man than they used to. They are producing more per 
acre than they used to, so therefore less tenants are needed. It isn’t 
all acres; I know that it isn’t all allotments. 

Mr. Fiemine. And the other is that your new factories are drawing 
a lot of men to town. 

Mr. Asernetuy. But these people in my district just leave the 
district. 

I want to repeat one thing and then I am through. I had a very 
interesting discussion of this subject with Mr. Henican and Mr. 
Rogers a few weeks ago. I, for one am concerned about the situation 
in the cotton trade, which handles and markets the crops that my 
farmers produce. I know the trade is drying up. I know that, and 
I know that, and I know it isn’t good. It might be popular to make 
a speech against you and use you asa whipping boy, I am not going to 
do it, even though it might be a popular thing todo. Iam not going to 
do it. I don’t want to see ¥ exchanges dry up. I don’t want: to see 
the cotton trade dry up. I don’t want to see the cotton office in my 
little town, of which there is only one left, only one, leave. But they 
are gone—only one left and I don’t think that is good. 

Mr. Ftemine. Isthat my company? It is my company, isn’t it? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I don’t know. If it is, ] am glad to know it. We 
want to keep him in business. What I do want to see is that we get rid 
of the surplus, and we are getting rid of it. We are making some 
progress. I am afraid—I am going to be just as honest with you as 
I can be—I am afraid we are roc king the boat. With all deference 
you are going to have a hard time of convincing me that we should 
change. I will listen to you. I won’t close the door. But I want 
to get this surplus out of our way. Therein lies our trouble and yours, 
too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Abernethy, can I put the shoe on the other foot 
and ask you a question ? 

Mr. Aperneruy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Henican. Ever since this concept of the agriculture program 
came into effect we have been trying to maintain prices of agricultural 
commodities through scarcity. W ‘ould not the economy of the South, 
your section of the South, have been better off—when I talk about 
economy I am talking about the doctor, the lawyer, the transportation 
man, the banker and so on and so forth—if the South was producing, 
say 20 million bales or 25 million bales at a reasonable price, say at 
25 cents, or 13 million bales at 31 or 32 cents! In other words, 
shouldn’t we exchange our perspective on this whole program ¢ 

Mr. Anernerny. I think the trouble with your assumption is I don’t 
think they could sell 25 million bales or 20 million bales or even 15 
million bales domestically at 25 cents. 

Mr. Henican. Not domestically ; no, sir. 

Mr. Aperneruy. And I think you have another problem involved 
there. Of course, they could offer it for a nickel and sell more, but the 
question arises where is the demarcation line. I mean where is the line 
between the cost of production and profit ! Are you assuming that 
they make a profit at 10 cents or 15 cents or 20 cents or 25 cents? You 
have to find what the cost of the product is before determining 
whether or not one is making money. 

Mr. Henican. I know that that is absolutely true, and I would argue 
the point with you about why we can’t sell it. If it was correctly 
priced, we would recapture a lot of the foreign markets. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And at what price could we recapture / 

Mr. Henican. I don’t know. Mr. Fleming could answer that ques- 
tion better than I. 

Mr. Fiteminc. I am speaking about the synthetics market domesti- 
cally and in the world as well as the foreign cottons in the world. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We had testimony here from an expert last year 
that. we couldn’t recapture at 25 cents. I think that is what he said. 

Mr. Fieminc. Mr. Abernethy, it seems to me we have the answer 
that we have recaptured a great deal. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to modify what I said. He said we could 
not recapture all of it. 

Mr. Poace. Will you yield ¢ 

The ‘evidence, as I see it, is that we can recapture a substantial 
part of the world market particularly as long as Egypt can’t sell 
and is tied up with Communist contracts and war and revolutions 
and so on, and as long as the Suez is closed the Pakistanian crop 
could not. move to Europe. Particularly as long as those things exist 
we can recapture a part of that world market at 25 or even 26 or 27 
cents so long as we retain a limit of 1714 million acres of plantings 
in the United States, but the minute you take that planting limit 
off, everybody else knows about it. You know about it before we do 
and every other cotton buyer would know about it. Everybody else 
all aver the world is going to know it and they are going to say, “Yes”: 
the United ey is going to grow more cotton and the price is down 
right. then. I don’t think here is a chance in the world of selling 
cotton at 25 cents if you take the limit off of American production. 

Mr. Fiemine. I think you have got to consider this, Mr. Poage, that 
the prices at which foreign cotton production was expanded are higher 
prices, and you remember during the Korean time they were very 
much higher. I think a great deal of that production is marginal. 
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It is suffering at the present 25 to 26 cents, and I think at least that 
that would stop ) expansion that otherwise might occur. 

Mr. Poagce. Mr. Fleming, if you are correct in that assumption—— 

Mr. Fiemrne. That price we have now is created by the sales pro- 
gram and the effect is not just by a statistical fiction. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Poage, I believe Mr. Fleming might confirm this, 
this is my belief as a result of getting around, 1 know that it is the 
desire of certain groups—I think Bir, Abernethy feels this way—that 
we should sell this 1955 crop at 25 cents. I don’t think the foreign 
buyer is going to let you sell it that cheap because the world market 
is above that at the present time. 

Mr. Poacr. The world market is at the present figure so long as the 
American restriction to 17,500,000 acres remains. I am saying the 
day you change that potential production in the United States, that 
day the wor ld price for cotton drops. Now, how far it drops, of 
course, is something that none of us know, but T think that everybody 
knows the price of cotton is going to drop the day you increase the 
probable supply. If you didn’t increase that allotment in the United 
States but half a million bales that would affect the price of cotton, 
wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Fiemine. We don’t have a natural world price today. We have 
a world price which we fixed here in Washington, and 1 doubt very 
much if everybody were cut entirely free whether we would see a 
decline in world prices. I think we would see a good many people 
change their minds about what they are going to do. 

Mr. Poacr. It seems to me you gentlemen are just wasting your 
time coming up here talking to us. If you have got a program that 
- good and you can convince the American farmer that under it he 

‘an. grow all of the cotton he wants to and still get the same price as 
Sl is getting today, if you can convince him of that, Tom Abernethy 
and I and all the rest of us will vote to let him do exactly that. All 
you have to do is convince him of that. We will go along. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I will not only to it, but I will introduce the bill. 

Mr. PoaGr. Sure, and I will join with you. 

Mr. Fiemine. I did not understand we opened the line of discussion. 
I think you did, Bob. 

Mr. Poace. I think I did. I am saying since we developed this, it 
seems to me that the place you ought to be spending your efforts is in 
convincing the American farmer because if you can convince him 
you will have no trouble with us. I know I can speak for ever y member 
of the committee. We will be ready to remove every restric tion if you 

‘an convince the American farmer that he can get just as much for 
growing an unlimited amount of cotton without the restrictions as he 
is getting now. 

Mr. FLeminc. We are not talking about the farmer getting that 
much. He is getting 33 cents. He is not getting 26 cents. 

Mr. Poacer. No; he is not. 

Mr. Fieve. [ haven't had any farmer tell me that he would like 
to get 26 cents for his cotton. 

Mr. Poace. I think most farmers would take 26 cents for their cotton 
in a minute if they could grow all they want. Personally I would. 
If you can convince me that we could sell all we could grow at 26 
cents. I would much rather have that than limited production with 
> cents. 
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Mr. Rocers. Mr. Gathings. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Could I make two observations and I promise not to 
say anything again this afternoon? This is from a report on the 

various methods of supporting cotton prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture for the Committee on Appropriations, and with regs urd 
to what has happened to consumption of fiber synthetics and cotton in 
the 1940—44 period, they state that it amounted to in synthetics 5 pounds 
per person in the United States while cotton was at 35 pounds per 
person. In the 1955 period synthetics have moved up to about 12 or 
13 pounds while cotton has dropped down to 25 pounds. 

Then I would like to read one more study, if you don’t mind. It 
apparently is an attempt to compare the effect of the cash export 
subsidy as compared to the sales program now. It says here that a 
somewhat different approach would be to make cash payments to 
cotton exporters on all cotton exported. The amount of such a subsidy 
could be the same as the difference between the support rates and the 
Commodity Credit support sales price. The effect on exports pr obably 
would be about the same as under the Commodity Credit Corporation 
export sales program. Under the sale of Commodity Credit stock for 
export under this system practically all cotton exports would move 
through the Commodity Credit Commission, thus limiting the activi- 
ties of cotton merchants. Under the cash export subsidy system exports 
would be handled directly by buyers and merchants. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask one question. I know the bells are ringing. 
The reason I want to ask this question, there has been a rumor going 
around, Mr. Fleming, and one member stated it to me as a fact, and I 
would just like to have some comment on it. This member said that 
it was his understanding on good authority that the Anderson-Clayton 
Co. was putting pressure on, through the State Department, to cut out 
the export program which was being carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture and which they were willing to continue. Now, is there 
any substance for a rumor like that ? 

Mr. Fieminc. The fact is that I personally oppose any two-price 
system, and that was last yea 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine. I opposed it as actively as I could, and I went to 
people at the State Department about it, because I had been working 
for them on the GATT delegation sent to Genev 

Mr. Jones. You are opposed to the export program carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture now ? 

Mr. Friemine. I regard it as dumping. 

Mr. Jones. I mean, you are opposed to it then? 

Mr. Fieminec. Yes, sir, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. Jones. And you would use your influence wherever you could 
to try and stop it? 

Mr. _ EMING. I am opposed to it in principle. 

Mr. Jones. You would use your influence to oppose it in any way 
that you could? 

Mr. FLtemrneé. I want to make it clear I am not opposed to it as 
a matter of interest. We are making a lot of money out of this 
export program. 
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Mr. Jones. I don’t want to get personal. I am trying to make 
these questions as direct as I know how to get the information. 

Mr. Fremurne. I am opposed to it in principle. 

Mr. Jones. So it isn’t a rumor any more; it isa fact ? 

Mr. Fremine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to know—of course, we hear all kinds of 
fantastic figures being thrown around here in Congress, and, of course, 
we all know that Anderson-Clayton does produce cotton in many 
parts of the world. 

Mr. Fiemrna. No, sir. We have a few acres of experimental farm 
in lower California in Mexico, and the only cotton we produce any- 
where else is on a farm in California and on a seed breeding farm 
between Lubbock and Plainville. 

Mr. Jones. Well, you finance the production of cotton in other 
countries, I may put it that way. 

Mr. Fiemme. Where cotton is grown under irrigation anywhere. 

Mr. Jones. How about in South America? 

Mr. Fremrne. In Peru. Well, I will tell you the countries where 
we finance it. We finance very heavily in the irrigated western part 
of this country. We finance it in Mexico, Peru, to a trivial extent in 
Brazil, and we used to finance it in Egypt. 

Mr. Jones. How many cotton gins do you all operate outside of the 
continental United States? 

Mr. Fiemine. I don’t have that in my memory, sir, but I think 
John White, who is our counsel in Washington, has our statements and 
he will be glad to furnish them. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have more out of the United States than in the 
United States or vice versa ? 

Mr. Fieminc. More in the United States. 

Mr. Jones. Would it be twice as many as in the United States? 

Mr. Fiteminc. We can give you that information. 

Roughly we have twice as much fixed investment in the United 
States as abroad. 

Mr. Jonrs. Frankly, I think it would be to your advantage as well 
as the committee’s to have that information, because, as I say, when 
rumors get started, and there are a lot of people against anybody that 
is big—I I don’t concur in that. I am interested in trying to get the 
facts. I think if you put that in the record it would be helpful, and 
I think it would be helpful to you folks to counteract those rumors, 
and there is a lot of opposition, as I said, and as indicated on the floor 
yesterday. 

I am in favor of helping the small farmer, but at the same time I 
don’t want to say the other person is not entitled to the same equity 
regardless of size. So I think that information would be helpful, 
and that is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Fiemine. Could I ask, would you rather for me to write a 
letter from Houston tomorrow or the next day or have John White 
just bring our annual statement around ? 

The Cuairman. Please turn it over to the clerk, whether by letter or 
by hand. 

Mr. Fiemine. All right. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. ‘Whitten wanted to say something. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. White can provide that information; c: an’t he? 
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Mr. Fiemine. I will check with John as to whether he has it all. 
He certainly has annual st: itements, and we will on purpose for your 
benefit break it down every year to show what we have invested abroad 
end what we have invested in this country. 

Mr. Jones. You can understand a lot of people would get the idea 
that your attitude toward the program might be influenced because 
of your personal interest in a crop. You can understand that a lot 
of people would take it that way. I am not questioning your motives 
at all, and I hope you pardon me for being that blunt. That is the 
way I operate. I come out and say what I want to find out without 
beating around the bush. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy in invit- 
ing me tobe here. I am not taking advantage of the situation. 

Mr. Fleming, the American cotton farmer under present acreage and 
production is “dependent for about a third of his market on foreign 
sales, is he not, Mr. Fleming? Present production is only about two- 
thirds of the domestic. 

Mr. Fiemina. A third toa little more, I would say. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Now, you say you are opposed to a two-level system. 
Isn't it true that the farmer couldn't sell his export cotton at above the 
world price? 

Mr. Fiemine. No; he couldn't. 

Mr. Wuirren. So that it means then you are in favor of, if we keep 
the price support system, holding his world-produced cotton in the 
world markets, hold it above world levels, which means it won’t sell? 

Mr. Fiemine. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. As long as we have a price support. 

Mr. Fiemine. No; if it is determined that the cotton grower is 
entitled to a given income, that can be given to him in several ways. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are talking about the present law. Let’s talk 
about the present law. Under the present law with the farmer de- 
pendent for a third of his volume sales on world sales, and where you 
propose to sell it in world trade below the domestic markets, that holds 
it off the world market, does it not ? 

Mr. Fremtne. I have opposed the passage of the law. We now have 
got the law and we have to operate with it. 

Mr. Wuirrten. That is right. So under the present law if we fol- 
lowed your advice about not having a competitive sale in world mar- 
kets, and you opposed us very strongly, it amounts to holding it off 
the market. 

Mr. FLemine. Wait a minute, Mr. Whitten. I opposed the passage 
of the law. We now have the law. 

Mr. Wuirten. I understood you to say a moment ago that you went 
to the State Department and used all of the influence that you had 
to prevent the competitive sales program because you did not in prin- 
ciple believe in a two-price system. 

Mr. Fieminc. That question was settled by the enactment of the 
present law. 

Mr. Witten. As I understood from Mr. Jones’ statement, you went 
to the State Department and opposed the present competitive sales 
program because you opposed a two-price sales system in general. 

Mr. Fiemrnc. I opposed enactment of section 203. Now that it is 
enacted we have to live under it. 
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Mr. Warrren. Did I hear you right in answering Mr. Jones’ ques- 
tion that you used all of your influence to prevent the Department 
from embarking upon the present support program ? 

Mr. FieminG. My opposition was to section 203 and, having been 
whipped, I know when I am whipped and I am doing the best I can 
under section 203. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am getting back to the fact that for years Mr. 
Benson, the Secretary, kept our American cotton out of world mar- 
kets because the offering price was not competitive. I understood you 
to say that you opposed the change in putting out cotton in world 
markets competitively as long as you could, as effectively and forcibly 
as you could, even to the point of using your influence with the State 
Department ; did I hear you right? 

Mr. Fiemine. This question was settled when you enacted section 
203, and I opposed it right up to the point of enactment of section 203. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Secretary had stored and sold a million bales 
prior to us passing the law about the 25 cents, and he had given the 
assurance that he was going to sell the cotton competitively, and I 
would like to recall for the record that Mr. Benson first said that he 
is opposed to selling American cotton at competitive prices because 
the trade opposed it, and so we called the trade in and found out that, 
by and large, most of them did not. Then he said that he couldn’t 
sell it competitively because of the State Department. So I had the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Waugh, come in, and he came before us 
and said he did not oppose, and the State Department did not oppose, 
competitive sales. 

Now, it was after that, Mr. Fleming, that you presumably or others 
did influence the State Department and they did oppose competitive 
sales, and the President said on account of the State Department that 
they wouldn’t. That is the point I would like to make. 

Mr. Fremine. I would like to make this comment. I wish I had 
the kind of influence you think I have with the State Department. 

Mr. Wurrten. I said “presumably” to you. 

Mr. Fiemine. You named a gentleman just now who was my boss 
over in Geneva. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can show in the hearings where he testified there 
was no opposition on the part of the State Department, and it was 
only after somebody must have talked to him that the State Depart- 
ment’s attitude changes and they did oppose it. 

Now, getting to this export subsidy program, the very groups now 
that are advocating it, by and large, were opposed to it at that time. 
[ am talking about export subsidy. I handled the funds—my com- 
mittee handles the funds for export subsidy. They were under attack 
constantly. It finally got so strong we had to give up the export 
subsidy. 

When Mr. Benson came in as Secretary of Agriculture, I pointed 
out that if we wanted world markets for the American farmer we 
must make the offering price competitive. I pleaded with Mr. Ben- 
son in the first term of office, came up here at my expense and begged 
him to even use an export subsidy because it was being cut in by him, 
and the same groups prevailed on him then not to reinstate even 
the export subsidy that they are now advocating. If the people who 
are advocating the export subsidy oppose the present competitive sales 
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program, by and large, I am talking about farm groups and others. 
Now, when we get back into export subsidies there is a great deal of 
difference in world trade. If we give an export subsidy every nation 
in the world will complain because they don’t give subsidies to ex- 
porters, but if we sell that which we don’t have and don’t need for 
domestic consumption at what the market will bring, every nation in 
the world is doing that. 

This comes from an investigation where I sent our people over the 
world. Every nation sells what it produces for what it will bring. 
So if we do what they are doing, which we are doing in the competi- 
tive sales—but if you pay a direct subsidy it gives him much more 
to complain about and to hang their hat on. 

Now, I would like to say for our friends in the exchange, and I 
appreciate and sympathize with your problem, but when you follow 
joe thing of putting the American farmer out of the trade, I don’t 

‘are what you sell, my committee will have the right to check and pass 
it through the Congress. 

I think I can say that I have been fairly successful in passing the 
farm bills in the years that I have been chairman, but any farmer that 
would rely on my ability or my committee’s ability to get a part of 
his cost and all of his profit by the direct shift from the Treasury is 
being very, very foolish, and I will ask you, all you folks presum: ably 
make mone y out of your business. How would you like to start giving 
all of your services free and be dependent on me being able to get a 
check out of Congress to pay you your income? That is what you are 
asking the farmers todo. You can’t afford to do that yourselves, and 
neither can the farmer afford to do it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You are going to have to protect the farmer’s income, you are going 
to have to give attention to his price and attention to his volume, but 
he can’t have world markets unless his offering price in world markets 
are competitive, because who is going to pay a higher price when he 
can get it somewhere else for less / 

If you agree that a farmer has to sell what he produces over the 
domestic market and is dependent on at least a third or more than a 
third in export, and if you agree that he can’t export that unless his 
offering price is competitive, when you do that and figure a way where 
he can channel it through the exchanges, I will go along with you, but 
I can’t go along with you when you say let the farmer get a check out 
of me from the Treasury, because I know from experience I can’t get 
it for him. When you ask the farmer to settle for a direct check for 
his living, you wouldn't settle for th: at yourself. 

Now, let’s keep our farmers far ming, let’s keep the foreign markets; 
and if you do, we have to offer a price competitive in world markets. 
Then, if you can keep those two things out and go back and figure 
how to use your exchanges, I will go for it. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Whitten leaves, he com- 
mented that there was quite a bit of opposition against the cash-export 
subsidy. I would like to state for the record that we are, the New 
York Cotton Exchange, on record with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, having spent several hours with Mr. Benson and a good many 
of his top-level advisers, trying to sell him the idea that we would 
prefer the export subsidy. 
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We went to the trouble to put it down in black and white as to how 
it would operate—over 1 year ago before the sales program was ever 
announced. 

Mr. Wuirren. That was being offered by you as an alternative to 
the President’s program that he has, however. And when the export 
subsidy was forced out of the Department, and they quit using it, 
your organization—I believe I am right—was in sympathy with 
stopping y the export subsidy. 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir; as I remember it, after the bill was passed, 
which made it mandatory on his part to have an export program, 
and the bill provides it can be done in 1 or 2 ways, either by a sales 
program or by an export subsidy program, and we suggested the 
subsidy program to him. 

Mr. Wuirren. Everybody here seems to want to start with the bill 
that was passed, and to keep the record straight the charter of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation authorized also the CCC to sell its 
cotton in world trade on a competitive basis. Mr. Benson, yielding 
to the pressures of the cotton trade, held American cotton and did 
not use his authority, except finally to offer 1 million bales, and it 
went like hotcakes. 

The law which you mentioned did not give him any new authority. 
It said, “Mr. Secretary, if you get a bid of 25 cents a pound, you must 
take it.” But it did’ not give him one right that he did not have. 
It did not give him one author ity that he ‘did not already have, but 
he just refused to use it. And he testified that his refusal to sell com- 
petitively was because of the pressures of the cotton trade. I am 
referring back when we had an expert subsidy, long before we passed 
this law to take the 25-cent bid. At that time, the cotton trade was 
a party to the starting of the use of export subsidies. 

And when he first came in 3 years before we passed this 203 that 
you mentioned, when I came up here, the same people were opposing 
the use of the export subsidy then, according to my recollection. That 
was the first year he was in office. 

Now again, I think er I should keep the record straight here, 
and I would like for your reactions to it. 

It was my urging that + offer this cotton competitively and accept 
the bids. The present program is not what I advocated. I had to 
take it as a second best. I urged him to offer this cotton competitively 
and take all bids, but to limit controlling by how much he offered 
and how often he offered it. 

Instead of that, what does he do—and this again, so he told me, 
was yielding to the trade—he laid on the counter 7 million bales, 
twice as much as he could hope to sell at that time. Then he regu- 
lated it by saying, “We won’t take a bid below a certain amount.” 

Well that is when he took part of the competitive pricing out. 
He told the cotton trade that all of you get some cotton, because he 
is offering us more than we can buy; whereas, if he had offered half 
a million bales, taken the bid, and then 2 weeks later offered 300,000 
bales and taken the bid, you would have had the Government out of 
the pricing business. 

The Secretary promised that if the present program did not work, 
he would come around fully to this problem of offering your cotton 
on a truly competitive basis, which he is not doing at the present time. 
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Mr. Fiemine. I cannot follow you there, sir. He sold 614 million 
bales, roughly. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right, which would indicate before the season 
is out he has gone beyond 7. 

Mr. Ftemine. Do you believe that he has sold the cotton too low 

Mr. Wuairren. I think we can prove, Mr. Fleming, that if we never 
passed this 25-percent provision, he could have gotten $2 more a bale 
for it and sold just as many bales. 

Mr. Fiemine. That is what I think. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I think so. And of course, I was urged to oppose 
a 25-percent requirement. I said, “I would like to, I do not believe 
in it, but three different times you promised me you were going to 
sell it, and finally you offered a million bales and sold it in less than 
2 months, and now you are dragging your feet again. I am not in 
position to oppose anybody making you do it, after you made three 
promises and did not doit. So I cannot oppose it.” 

But I say he has to regulate it and put it out, your Government, or, 
the Government’s business. But I say regulate it by how much you 
offer and how often you offer it. But when you offer it, take the bid. 
And if he had done it, we would have saved lots of money on the part 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation and sold every bale that we 
did sell. 

Now Mr. Benson did promise that if this present program did not 
work that then he would go all the way on the other. But I would 
like to ask you: Do any of you know any way to sell any cotton in 
world trade if you do not make the price competitive with your com- 
petitors? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you agree that the American farmer is dependent 
on at least a third of his market—and really it is more than that in 
world trade? 

Mr. Fiemina. I would like to see him dependent on more 

Mr. Warren. But don’t you agree that he has to sell at least a 
third or more of his crop under present conditions in world trade? 

Mr. Fiemine. Unless he is going to contract. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Go broke. If that be true, then let’s agree that he 
has got to sell competitive in world trade and try to feel owr way 
where we can keep the cotton trade channeled, because I would like 
to keep it. 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe there is a real point in your doing it, Mr. 
Fleming, because you leave us right here: You agree that you must 
make the price competitive, that is world price, don’t you? 

Mr. Fiemrne. There is no other way to sell. 

Mr. Warren. And if you do not want two prices what you are 
advocating is reducing the domestic support to the world level. If 
you agree that the world price must be the world price, and you do 
not want two prices, Giesefens, you are advocating here reducing sup- 
ports to the world level, which means no supports because the world 
level, presumably, is always there. 

So you mean that you are really testifying against an anti-price- 
support program ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Substantially—I do not mean against any price- 
support program. What was the phrase that everybody jumped on 
Mr. Benson about “disaster insurance” ?) 
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Mr. Wurrren. If there is any price support program, then you 
would inject a two-level in this thing, and you are opposed to the two 
level? So you really end up 

Mr. FLemina. We do not misunderstand each other. 

Mr. WuirtEeN. Now on the other side I would say that there have 
been 14 freight rate increases since World War II, with every common 
carrier and “everything i in Government under this $1 minimum-hour 
wage, with farm cost having gone up probably 40 percent in the last 5 
years, the farmer cannot live, being the only one selling on a world 
price level and buying on the American level. 

And I think certainly you gentlemen, with your success in business, 
could clearly see that. 

Mr. Fieminc. We do not disagree so entirely. 

Mr. Rogers. Could I ask a question of Mr. Whitten? I am looking 
for information actually. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers When the CCC needs additional funds to continue to 
‘arry out these programs, what is the method, how do they get these 
funds ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. For years I followed, perfectly open and above- 
board, but I cancelled the notes that they owed the Treasury because 
it was much, much easier. And the Republican administration, and 
I say so and mean it, changed it in a way I had to get an actual ap- 
propriation, because "there it would be harder for me to get it, and 
thereby we might start the farm growers. 

Do not try the farmer or we in the Congress—he cannot get it, based 
on 12 years of passing these bills through the Congress, with the money. 
And I do not believe you fellows in the exchange ever saw that, I do 
not believe you can ever stop exports at competitive prices, because 
without competitive prices there are no exports and without exports 
the farmer cannot grow. 

So I would think that you would need to start accepting those things 
and try to work from there to see how we can utilize the normal chan- 
nels of trade, 

Mr. Chairman, you have been very nice to me. We have a similar 
matter—I am on Appropriations—and these folks are just. putting up 
with me. 

The Cuarrman. We are indeed glad to have you, Mr. Whitten, and 
we appreciate the contributions you have made. 

Any further statements, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Fiemrna. I just would like to be sure that Mr. Whitten under- 
stands my understanding of what we are here for: First of all, to dem- 
onstrate that the futures exchanges are important and are in trouble, 
and to get a sympathetic consideration of them in whatever Congress 
does decide. And personally, I do not believe in any form of two- 
price system, because I believe that our antidumping laws are right 
and we have been working to get the rest of the world to accept the 
principle. But there is no point in my discussing that because section 
203 is on the books. 

So the present law means that our committee has got to appropriate 
that cash. But 1 would say even there they have a better chance to 
restore the capital impairment of Commodity Credit than I would 
have if it was a check like this acreage reserve that we now have. 
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1 think the acreage reserve is going to destroy the American farmer, 
where everyone is saying, “You are getting something for nothing,” 
and where he is giving up the production of his land. But we made 
a mistake in having that program there. 

But under present law, changed 2 2 or 3 years ago, I would have to 
get the check to restore that c: ypital. 

But I would like to make this statement about Mr. Poage’s state- 
ment. Any time you have something you do not need and you are 
paying storage on it, whatever your loeses are, they are less the ‘quicker 
you get rid of it than they are the longer you keep it. 

I would say something else. Presumably the American cotton 
farmer could grow another acre of cotton. Presumably, if he grew it, 
the Government would be out the amount per acre they are paying to 
leave it out. So when you get into what this thing costs, I believe I 
can show it saved money, w hatever the immediate cash may be. 

Mr. Roaers. If I understand you correctly then, the replenishment 
of funds, the moneys that go to the CCC, have to come through your 
Appropriations Committee ? 

Mr. Wuirren. They do, and they have to do it in a direct appropria- 
tion, where formerly I was in shape to go to the Congress. It is cost- 
ing us as much, but we will just cancel the notes. That was the same 
thing, but 10 times as easy to do. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That relieves the cost. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a big part of it. Of course, this thing—and 
I am getting far afield, but the Secretary did testify before our com- 
mittee the other day. He has reduced the price supports about 20 
percent on an average on all commodities. 

Farm income has gone down about 20 percent. He cannot show that 
by reducing price supports, that it decreased the production a bit. He 
cannot show that he increased consumption, domestic consumption, a 
bit. He cannot show that the consumer got any break. 

He reduced the price of cotton $9 a bale last year and $6 a bale this 
vear, and he estimates this year domestic consumption will be the same 
as last year. In other words, that $15 a bale will not increase consump- 
tion by 1 bale, domestic consumption. 

I mention that here because I heard you people say that if you cut 
the price to 26, or let it sink to world level, like Mr. Fleming advocates, 
that the farmer presumably would cut his production. He won’t. His 
income, his costs, will stay at least on what they are, so he will have 
to pay at least the same cost. The farmer has got to live, and he has got 
to multiply a lower price by a big volume if he is to exist. 

So the minute you lower his price and turn him loose, he tries to 
make it up in production of more units. Mr. Benson’s experience in 
4 years clearly proves it. If you will check his own figures, you will 
see that. 

Mr. Fiemine. I think you made one statement where the words 
must have gotten away from me. 

Mr. Wurrren. That could happen to me, Mr. Fleming. I can 
cite some illustrations. 

Mr. Fiemina. I do not believe that you mean that a farmer now 
under sharply curtailed acreage would not grow his cotton cheaper 
if he were allowed to plant the acreage for which he is equipped ? 

Mr. Wurrten. Well, I said in the absence of other restrictions. 
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Mr. Fiemine. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Which perhaps you did not catch. 

Now I will get my lick in on this. I think certain weaknesses have 
shown up in the existing law. I would like your thought on this. I 
am trying to prepare a bill which will be introduced and come to this 
committee for a two-price system. I understand you are opposed to 
that. 

We should have learned that you cannot regulate American produc- 
tion by cutting acreage. Time has proven that. 

We should have learned that you cannot regulate world production 
by cutting down American farmers, it just moves ov erseas. We 
should have learned that you cannot support world cotton prices by 
holding our offering prices above world markets. 

You do hold up world prices, but they get the business and we pay 
the storage. 

Now part of that defect is in the present law. A part of it has 
been in the defective policy of the Department of Agriculture. They 
are responsible for our world price. And this 203 you talk about, it 
did not do a thing in the world except the 25-cent bid. And, of 
course, that was a windfall for the American cotton traders. And I 
believe I can prove that. 

But he had promised for 18 months he was going in and get the 
market back, and each time he found some other excuse. And I have 
sympathy for those Members of Congress who promoted that. bill 
because it looks like they had to to give him the authority. But it 
did not give him the authority. He had already sold a million bales 
before they passed the law. 

Thank you again, Mr. Gathings. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wyatt, would you like to make a statement ? 

Mr. Wyarrt. I believe not. I know you are tired at this time, and 
we are happy to have you as chairman of this subcommittee from 
our State, and especially from our district, and IT do not believe we 

care to testify at this time on these matters. 

We have great confidence in you looking after our interests con- 
cerning this, and if anything particular comes up, we will be glad to 
testify on that at a later date. 

We do appreciate the opportunity of being invited up and attend- 
ing the hearings, and we think they are well worthwhile. And at 
any time we can be of help in the future on a specific issue, we will 
be glad to testify. 

The Cuatrman. We appreciate your appearance here. 

Mr. Wyatt is vice president of the Arkansas Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and one of our leading farmers and businesmen, coming from 
Mississippi County, Ark. 

If you will take time now to present a statement, we would be de- 
lighted to have you. 

The statement of Mr. Houston Manning of Latta, S. C.. who “up- 
peared here on the 12th will be incorporated in the rec ord. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF HouSTON MANNING, LaTTA, S. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of your honorable committee, I am Houston Man- 
ning, of Latta, S. C., 68 years of age and have farmed all of my life, having no 
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other business whatsoever. I am most familiar with cotton and tobacco as these 
are the two crops which I have produced for sale for 40 years. However, I 
know that hogs, cows, rye and oats and other grains and other agricultural 
products cannot be made at the present prevailing prices, and that the situation 
now leads toward destruction for both the farmers and finally, for our Govern- 
ment structure itself. No economy can stand with the great difference in the 
top of our economic prosperity of today and the bottom which has a great portion 
of our people facing financial ruin. There is an old axiom that “prosperous 
agriculture means prosperous and contented people.” 

Cotton and tobacco are nonperishable products and, as such, can and should 
be treated differently as perishable products, and cotton which, with steel, is the 
“warp and weft” of American life, as well as of all civilized countries, is such 
great part of our industrial life as to deserve special attention. It is said that of 
each dollar produced by agriculture that the ultimate value in trade amounts to 
7 or 8 times that and, so you see $15 billion that the farmers get really amounts 
to over $100 billion annually to us in commerce. 

Cotton is practically nonperishable as it will keep for 100 years without much 
deterioration if kept in dry storage. I would not know how to begin to suggest 
that you help to get reasonable and good prices for the very perishable things, 
such as a lot of our food crops, but with cotton and tobacco, it is entirely different 
and a supposedly called surplus can be kept and dealt with in a manner as to 
secure a living from their production, if you only have the will to do so. Our 
tobacco program hus and will, if you only keep it working, bring us a very fair 
return for our labors. Of course, we have to keep supplies limited as we cannot 
continue raising more than we use and hope to keep the price at a profitable 
level. 

Now, I want to call to your attention the fact that most of the cotton textile 
industries are in fine shape and making plenty of money, and if we can take 
the word of the presidents of the three leading firms, they are expecting the fine 
times to continue through next year, as they have come out in the past few 
weeks and said just that. In truth, they should be feeling good. For, 80 by 80 
print cloth, 4 yards to the pound, and the chief product produced from cotton, 
is selling at 18 cents per yard, or 72 cents per pound, with cotton on the New 
York Exchange quoted from 28 cents to 35 cents for March contract per pound, 
whereas it sold from 17 to 18 cents per yard or at approximately 70 cents per 
pound when cotton was at the limit of 45.39 cents established by Chester Bowles. 
Cloth up while cotton is off 35 percent—we cannot possibly endure it much longer. 

Gentlemen, while I shall speak in great respect for you who represent us in 
Congress, the situation in the farming areas is such that we must deal plainly 
with it as well as intelligently, and as courageously as we are able. And, that, 
I fully intend to do. If it were felt that you were Congressmen of closed minds 
and decisions there surely would be no need of our gathering here today. For, 
America is my first concern today, and then the welfare of our agriculture classes 
who labor in the most basic industry of all, that is, furnishing food and fiber 
for our people. 

Would like here to state that I get most of my information from the Wall Street 
Journal, the U. S. News and World Reports, the Congressional Record and from 
daily newspapers. Of course, I read other publications but the vast majority of 
my information comes from the mentioned four sources and from my knowledge 
of farming in growing of cotton and tobacco for more than 40 years and from 
my contacts in the business world. It is only natural that you members of the 
Senate and the Congress, with your very great and many responsibilities would 
not be as well informed on some aspects of the agricultural situation as are some 
who have devoted all their time to them during their whole lives. And, I feel 
that is the very reason we are here today. 

To remedy any situation, we must first look into the cause of it and then act 
accordingly. First, I want to lay most of the blame for the present plight of 
the farmer on the Congress of the United States. For a truth, that is where 
most of it belongs, as it has been the laws passed by the Congress and the rates 
and regulations given force by agencies established by Congress that has caused 
prosperity to reign everywhere except on the farm. By acts you have fixed the 
minimum wages far above that which any farmer can pay at present or pros- 
pective prices of the farmers’ products: you have raised the income of every 
member of our defense forces, to name the Army, Air Force, Navy, Coast Guard 
and the Marines; you have raised the pay of every postal employee and of every 
civil service employee, and in fact, you have raised the pay of every employee 
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of our Government, some to the great jump of 50 percent at one time as you 
did for the Federal judges and all others in the Department of Justice. Your 
instrumentalities created by Congress, such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal Trade Commission and the Federal Communications 
Commission have all served to impose on American people the highest rates in 
all our history, rates which were undreamed of until a few years ago. As an 
illustration, when the railroads went before the Commission they were blessed 
with a “temporary” raise in rates which gives them $900 million per year and 
it has been extended yearly until year before last, when they made it permanent. 
And they are asking for more all the while. 

We could go on thusly for hours but time will not permit it, but let me mention 
one of your great benevolences to you and see the results. General Motors en- 
joyed your tax-relief legislation to the extent of $236 million per year and so 
following the $564 million profit per year in 1955, unprecedented profits in all 
history. They then moved to profits of $1,200 million in 1956 and raised the 
price of every car which they produce. How, in the name of God, can farmers 
compete with an all-time high in prices in everything produced by industry and 
by commerce and by government acts and regulations, which prices are from 
25 to 100 percent higher than they were 5 or 6 years ago, while our prices are 
34 percent lower. While on the subject of General Motors I purchased a Buick 
Roadmaster in 1951 for $3,124.26 while cotton was bring 45.39 cents and seed 
brought $25 per bale above ginning and, today, with cotton bringing from 28 cents 
to 35 cents on the New York Exchange and my seed lacking $3 per bale paying 
for ginning, we find the Buick Roadmaster priced at $4,500 plus and every other 
car, truck, tractor, farm implements, household appliances and furnishings up 
accordingly. Everything for everybody up, up and up, month after month year 
after year except for the farmer who has been in reverse for so long that we are 
today flat on our bellies and you know and God knows that we can't stand it 
much longer. 

Let us be realistic, gentlemen of the committee, and if you do, one thing 
that I am now going to call to your attention should serve to move you to help 
the cotton farmers in our unprecedented distress. In 1932 and 1933, the Federal 
budget or appropriation amounted to $4 billion, and the public debt we owed 
amounted to $20 billion, and cotton was 6 cents per pound. Today and for 
several years our, or your appropriations, have been approximately $70 billion 
and the national debt is near $300 billion and March cotton is quoted on the 
New York Exchange at from 28 to 35 cents. So, we find that cotton prices 
are about 5 times as high as 1933 while appropriations are 17 times as high, 
and our national debt is 15 times as high as they were in 1933, a very grievous 
time for all of us. For a truth, gentlemen, it does not take a Solomon, neither 
does it take a financial wizard to sense the greatest danger which lies in such 
situations. And while we farmers are going fast into bankruptcy, we, with 
everyone else, are being taxed beyond all reason to give away to peoples overseas 
from $10 billion down to $41% billion annually. And yet, old Ezra T. Benson 
tells us that the way to help us to get on our feet is to cut support rates from 
90 to 75 percent of parity and to think you gentlemen followed him in it all. 
It seems almost unbelievable to me. And the way he brought it all about seems 
to me to be the most dastardly action in all our governmental history. 

He, Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, which Department was formed 
with the first and foremost aim being to help the agriculture classes of America, 
set out in every possible way by misleading newspaper articles and speeches 
made all over our country to mislead the American people, and especially the 
consumers of farmers’ products, into believing that they were being robbed and 
that the Government was going bankrupt in their efforts to help the farmers 
get a living out of the soil. Every one of you, regardless to which political 
party you belong. know that he put out the impression that the Government had 
lost about $20 billion in supporting the price of agriculture products thereby 
undermining the opinion of the people in the wisdom of the Congress in helping 
the farmers. But when he was put on his oath before your Senate committee, 
where the perjury law would get him, he admitted that the losses sustained during 
20 years amounted to $1,100 million, or only $55 million a year. Now $55 
million per year, when you were appropriating $70 billion per year, $10 billion 
of that being given to people overseas will serve to relieve us farmers from 
the charges of bankrupting our Government. And, with old Ezra and his like 
coaching, you gentlemen got right into the game. The first thing you did to 
help us was to hunt up a little more ungodly formula for figuring parity on 
farm commodities and one of the results was to take a cent or two off of the 
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parity price for cotton. God help you to open your eyes and your hearts and 
strengthen your spines to the realization that the formula that went back to the 
first of this century was most unfair to us. 

The period from 1909 to 1914, so called a favorable period for the farmers, was 
the same period in which I, who lived on a farm, formed my opinion that I didn’t 
want to follow agriculture as a business as I had observed that most everyone 
else in the land semed to have more gainful occupations and I had made up my 
mind to go to Harvard and study law. But having contracted tuberculosis, the 
leading doctors in the land advised me not to do any office work but, instead, to 
live out in the open ona farm. That is the only reason I am here today. Suffice 
it to say that any man who believes that 34 or 35 cents per pound for cotton give 
farmers of today “a just share of the national income,” as President Eisenhower 
spoke of on the State House steps of South Carolina in September, 1952, before 
60 thousand South Carolinians, in these days of high prices, has to be classed 
as ignorant of the subject or of impure heart and as no friend to the farmer. 

Again referring to the President’s speech in Columbia in 1952, I do not pre 
tend to know what the candidate for the presidency said in Minnesota or in the 
Dakota speeches as I only read about them, but these are his words to us that 
September afternoon as to his attitude on the farm situation. Now, listen, gen- 
tlemen, to his exact words: “There are no ifs, and or buts about it. I stand 
for 90 percent of parity support for our farmers and more too, if necessary, to 
give them their just share of our national income.” 

Now, the alltime sad experience of my lifetime, with one exception of our send- 
ing our boys to bleed and die in Korea without sending the might of the American 
flag with them, is the fact that a man who had gained the confidence of the 
American people, and more, the love of them, to the extent that he was given 
their overwhelming endorsement for leadership, and the good man that we all 
know him to be (there is no doubt in that fact) should be so misled by such a 
little thing as Ezra to go to the length of sending most everybody in the Depart- 
ment down to Congress to work against 90-percent support for our farmers and 
have them to inform Congress that he would veto 90-percent parity support prices. 
Gentlemen, every one of you knows full well that a man who would pull the $2 
million cheese deal has no business in the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States and our beloved President should have had the intestinal fortitude to have 
asked for his resignation on the first inkling of the news of that deal. The dis- 
tance from dishonorable government to no government is not very great. I 
would never have dreamed that Eisenhower would have kept Secretary Benson 
after that deal. (Call him flexible Ezra.) 

In 1953 my cotton acreage on 3 farms amounted to 456.2 acres. In 1957, on 
the same land, my acreage amounted to 246.9 acres which is 54.1 percent of my 
1953 crop. So this 45-percent loss in cotton acreage is one flexing that I have 
experienced. In addition the has flexed my cotton from 90 percent of parity 
loan to 8214 percent and then again to around 75 percent. That is flexing No. 
2 and No. 3 that I have experienced. Flexing No. 4 is that his Department got 
up a new formula for figuring parity on cotton which reduced the price several 
dollars per bale. Flexible Ezra and his friends want to base the loan value 
on cotton on a basis of 1-inch Middling instead of as at present on %-inch 
Middling which will reduce the loan value of our cotton from $8 to $10 a bale. 
God forbid that you let him do this for he only wants to take that from the 
farmers and give it to the big cotton-mill operators. What else could be his 
motive? 

Jentlemen, we cotton and tobacco farmers have always overwhelmingly, about 
9 to 1 in most cases and in some very much greater percentage, voted for any con- 
trol that the Department has suggested. [or a truth, 1 acre with profits is 
better than 10, a hundred, or a thousand with losses. And, we know that you 
cannot support prices with uncontrolled supplies or production. But you must 
remember that farmers do not have the power to have a fixed yield or output as 
do the manufacturers of steel, iron, coal, oil, textiles, and the like, as our pro- 
duction depends mostly on the will and pleasure of our common God who doeth 
all things well. And we would be little and puny men indeed to think of 10 
million bales of cotton as a curse instead of the great blessing that they are. 

In 1954, I started out with as fine a cotton and tobacco crop as ever in my 
life and along came the longest drought in the last 60 years in my locality. 
After the long drought, the flood set in and they both together served to re- 
duce my income to such an extent that I lacked $26,000 of getting back what I 
put in my crop that year. But that isn’t all. Along came Hurricane Hazel 
which damaged my buildings on all my farms to the extent of $15,000. But 
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that isn’t all. Two months later I had a private cyclone which blew away 
$8,000 worth of farm buildings. So you might say my loss in 1954 and the 
spring of 1955 amounted to $44,000. A man proposes and God disposes. No 
other business is so hazardous as farming. 

Gentlemen, if the old “arch doublecrosser” of history, Molotov, did not open 
the eyes and the minds of the President, the Secretary of State, and the Con- 
gress of the United States at Geneva, all that I can say is that you have not 
eyes to see. He did away with that smile, and to think of all the hopeful world 
leaning on a smile of that old hypocrite and trusting any good from Soviet 
Russia. He took off the smile and informed everybody that the freedom-loving 
people everywhere had better heap up surpluses of cotton, foods, guns, cannons, 
shells, military forces, H-bombs, radar, and everything else that we might 
use if we have any hopes of remaining free from their domination. Not one 
spoken word at Geneva or any action since then including experience in Poland, 
Hungary, and the Middle East indicates that they have any idea of freeing 
one soul that they have enslaved and, on the other hand, every act and scene 
over on their side proves their aim is more enslavement of other people and we 
seem to be their chief target. God help you all in high authority to see their 
aims. 

Ten million bales of cotton at 30 cents a pound—about the present price on 
the exchange—would amount to about $1% billion. Gentlemen, cotton is real 
wealth, not like money, the medium of exchange, but a product that this amount 
of 10 million bales would turn into ten or twelve billions of dollars in the com- 
merce and industry of the United States annually. Instead of taking such 
little and shortsighted views of our farmers’ productions, let us all this night 
thank our Heavenly King that he has been good enough to see that we have 
food and fiber in abundance to feed our stomachs and clothe our backs. And 
then let’s set about, in spite of Ezra and Ike, to see that the men who feed 
and clothe us shall not go unrewarded for these successful labors that give us 
good assurances for the coming year at least. 

Now, how can we do for our farmers? We can determine what a fair parity 
price is by taking into consideration all the things the farmers have to buy, in- 
cluding labor at a cost equal, or more nearly so at least, to what most all other 
Americans are earning in gainful employment in the commerce and industries 
of our country and let’s look and see what the Government employees, teachers, 
preachers, lawyers, doctors, the labor union members, the railroads, the mines 
and factories, and all the men of all our commerce and industries are getting 
paid, and meet them with a fair parity figure. And then let’s see that the cotton 
mills of America give them that fair price for their cotton. You have told them 
all that they had to go down in their pockets and pay a living price for labor 
through minimum wage law and, in God’s name, where is the difference in that 
and setting a prescribed price for us? And then hold us to the American demand 
for cotton or, if not, at least set up a two-price system. We Americans can- 
not compete with Hindus, Chinamen, and Egyptians and the like in producing 
anything on earth. 

I have a clipping from the papers a while back written from Bombay, India, 
stating that the women over there work for 15 cents a day, not an hour mind you, 
15 cents a day, and the men are paid the big sum of 20 cents a day. When you 
see anyone who advocates American cottongrowers competing with underpaid 
and underfed growers of foreign countries, you may feel pretty sure that he has 
interests in big cotton gins or good stock in oil mills. Nobody else could be in- 
terested in such nonsense. The mills would not mind one bit where you set the 
price of cotton if they only knew that you would not set a lesser price on it dur- 
ing the next month or two. They don’t want you to set it high today and then 
let it drop where a competitor can underbuy them the next day or the next month. 
They too cannot possibly compete with Hindu, Chinese, or Japanese labor any 
more than we farmers can. We cannot enjoy the highest living standards the 
world has ever seen and sell in competition with underpaid, underfed, and under- 
clothed people of other lands. 

I know that I have taken too much of your valuable time. But I just must 
call to your most earnest attention to one of the greatest obstacles or handicaps 
in the way of the farmers of America and that is the operation of cotton and 
grain exchanges. While I am unfamiliar with the grain exchanges, through 
observation and experience I have learned of some very unfair rules and regula- 
tions that govern the sale and delivery on the New York Exchange. There is 
daily trading on New York Cotton Exchange from 75,000 to 200,000 bales per 
day, usually about 150,000 bales per day. If you buy a contract of 100 bales of 
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cotton, say, for this December delivery, they will come at about November 23 or 
24 (first notice day), that is the day that the seller has to start with, and will 
last for 20 days. Now, while the seller has 20 days to give you notice that he 
desires to deliver the purchased 100 bales of cotton, he can select any time any 
day during the 20-day period to give you notice of delivery. 

Now, how long does the buyer have to tell him whether he wants him to deliver 
the cotton or sell back on the exchange? He has 20 minutes at the most. Think 
about it, gentlemen, 20 days for the seller and 20 minutes for the purchaser of 
the contract. But, that is not all; the seller can deliver cotton at any one of about 
a dozen points in the United States. Say a buyer lives in Columbia, 8. C., and 
would like to have his cotton delivered in Columbia, the seller can deliver it in 
Houston or Dallas, Tex., a point from which it would cost you from $7 to $10 per 
bale to get it to your desired location. And, further still, he can and does deliver 
a class of cotton unwanted by the spinning industry. So, you see, there is no 
way on earth for the exchange seller to help the farmers, but, instead, they for- 
ever practice trading in such a way as to hinder the farmer from getting a fair 
price. In proof of this, I have been most reliably informed that not one contract 
bought on the exchange has ever been delivered during all the trading that has 
been carried on in one of the leading broker houses operating on the exchange 
because of the above facts which hinder a buyer from taking delivery of the 
contract. And, for further proof that the seller does not anticipate any delivery 
of cotton bought on the exchange, there are today less than 7,000 bales, mind you 
only 7,000 bales of cotton, certified for delivery on contract. If that is not 
conclusive proof that the New York Exchange is run, if not exclusively so, for 
gambling, it is nearly so run. And, too, it can’t work but one way as far as the 
affect on the price of cotton, as they sell from 50 to 60 million bales annually. If 
10 million bales depress the price of cotton, how about 50 or 60 million bales, 
in addition, sold on the exchanges, practically none of which is ever delivered to 
the mills? 

Now, honorable Congressmen of the United States, in whom all of us have put 
our trust and in whom rest great and tragic responsibilties, do for us the men who 
clothe and feed you, just what you did for your own good selves when you fully 
realized that times and prices had put you in short financial supply and you voted 
yourselves an increase in your salaries in an amount from $15,000 to $22,500 per 
year, or a jump of 50 percent at one time. Remember, gentlemen, you increased 
your incomes, or pay, at least 50 percent while that of the farmers has been de- 
creased 35 percent, for the cotton farmers at least. If you are good enough, fair 
enough, and strong enough to do for the lowest paid people in America the same 
percentage way you were able to do for yourself, why, no one can find fault with 
you. However, if the speaker did not have the same courage to do for the men 
who are flat and who furnish us with the prime necessities of life that he had 
done for himself, he would not feel worthy to kiss an innocent baby boy or 
daughter or a true and pure wife good night, nor worthy to meet our loving Lord 
the last day. 

My last say is that God will help you be men enough to act in such manner as to 
save our American way of life. For, on you and you alone rests the future of 
our country, as “a chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” and our prosperity 
cannot endure half in unprecedented prosperity and half in dire poverty, and 
while we farmers are now flat on our bellies, God in his own way and wisdom will 
pull you others flat unless you are wise enough and strong enough to lift us up. 

Thank you. 


The Cuarrman. I would like to incorporate a letter directed to Mr. 
John Dowdy, Representative John Dowdy of Texas, from Miller & 
Holloway, under date of March 12. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

MILLER & HOLLoway, 


Athens, Tex., March 12, 1957. 
Congressman JOHN Dowpy, 


105 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR JouHN: It is about cotton planting time here in east Texas, and of 
course when that time comes around my thoughts always turn toward the 
coming ginning season. My main responsibility as a cotton ginner is to do a 
good job of ginning, render the best service possible and to see that my gin 
customer receives the best price available for his product. 
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We think that we fulfill our responsibilities with the exception of some instances 
when cotton is placed in the loan. As you know, we will either buy or place the 
cotton in the loan; whichever the grower prefers. Last year many of the 
growers were undecided what to do with their cotton at the time of ginning; for 
many of the classification cards were returning graded “light spotted.” We 
alleviated some of their anxiety by guaranteeing a certain price, and sending 
the sample off for classification for the loan; if the loan price was more, we 
would place it in the loan for them. If the loan price was smaller than our 
bid we would buy it. Last year most “spot” cotton prices were based from 100 
to 200 points under loan value; in other words cotton firms were offering $5 to 
$10 a bale under loan value. 

Most of the cotton prodced in this area is Middling 1%. Last year’s loan 
value Middling 4.6 was $31.54 per hundredweight and the loan value for Spotted 
Middling 4. was $27.14 per hundredweight. You can see that this is a differ- 
ence of $4.40 per hundredweight or $22 per bale. Last season most of the Mid- 
dling 154.6 cotton went in the loan, for we could not pay within $10 a bale of loan 
price and resell to a cotton merchant without a loss. On the other hand, we could 
buy and resell cotton classed as Light Spotted Middling 14g with Spotted 
Middling 146 value of $27.14 at loan levels or above. 

Most of the cotton sold to us by the farmer last year was the light-spotted 
grades for we could pay loan prices or above for this grade of cotton and offer 
the actual samples to cotton merchants on the major cotton exchanges and sell 
it readily. It seems to me if light spotted middling cotton will bring loan levels 
or above on the open market, while middling cotton will bring $5 to $10 under 
loan value on the open market, then light-spotted cotton certainly is worth 
more than the spotted loan value that it has. 

Last year many of our growers instructed us to place all their cotton in the 
loan for them and they received classification cards of light spotted; conse- 
quently they were unduly penalized. I fear that if light-spotted cotton con- 
tinues to carry a loan value of spotted that the trade will start offering $5 to 
$10 a bale under spotted for light spot as they have with the other grades. We 
have no kick with Smith-Doxey classification, but we do think that light-spotted 
cotton should have a loan value of at least one-half the difference in white and 
spotted. 


Very sincerely 
: MitterR & HoLitoway, 


By C. J. HoLioway. 


The Cuarrman. And I would like to incorporate the remarks of 
Mr. C. C. Smith, who is the cotton authority, and vice president of the 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. of Memphis, Tenn., in the record. 

(The remarks referred to are as follows:) 


C. C. SmitH Reviews “Corron InN THis CHANGING WORLD” 


(Epitor’s Note.—“Cotton in This Changing World” was the subject of a talk 
made by C. C. Smith, vice president of the National Bank of Commerce, to a 
Memphis civic club this week. Because of its general interest, we are printing 
highlights from it. Other highlights will be published next week.) 

You are familiar with the fact that following the Civil War the landowners 
of the South had little to contribute to making a crop except land, buildings, 
meager equipment, and some mules and other livestock. The slaves had just 
been freed and had little to contribute except their labor. 

This situation developed into the sharecrop system, with the landowner con- 
tributing what he had and the laborer contributing his labor, and usually divid- 
ing the crop equally. As time went on this system led to the common expres- 
sion of “20 acres and a mule.” Both the profits and losses were shared by the 
landowner and the sharecropper. We of this generation have seen a remarkable 
change in this system. 

Let us examine the change in cotton acreage. 

In 1920, the United States had 33,740,106 acres in cotton; in 1930, 43,227,488; 
in 1940, 22,811,004; in 1950, 26,599,263; in 1954, 18,854,429. 


YIELD UP 80 PERCENT 


The national acreage allotment in 1957 is approximately 17,600,000 acres with 
a corresponding reduction in the Midsouth. Our present cotton acreage is 
approximately 40 percent of what it was in 1930, but our production has held 
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up well due to increased yields per acre. The yield per acre has increased 
about 140 points, or over 80 percent increase in the last 25 years. 

In 1920, there were 31,974,000 people on farms in the United States; in 1930, 
30,529,000; in 1940, 30,547,000; in 1950, 25,058,000; in 1954, 21,890.000. 

Farm population in the United States has declined nearly 10 million from 1920 
to 1954, or about one-third. 

In Arkansas, the farm population has declined over 300,000 between 1920 
and 1950, or about 25 percent; Tennessee farm population has declined about 
200,000, or about 20 percent; Mississippi about 130,000, or 10 percent; and Mis- 
souri about 300,000, or 25 percent during this 30-year period—1920 to 1950. 

The decline in farm population continues, and the farm population is only 
about 13 percent of the United States population at this time. This means 
that the country store, plantation commissary, and many stores in small towns 
do not exist any more, and those doing business with this type of population 
must recognize this change. 

FARM SIZE GROWS 


On the other hand, the size of a farm in the United States increased in the 
past 34 years from 148 acres to 242 acres. 

Now let us examine what has happened to farm motive power, as represented 
by mules and tractors. Mules are rapidly disappearing from United States 
farms. 

The number of mules on farms in the United States has declined from 5,432,- 
391 in 1920 to 1,179,068 in 1954. 

The latter figure is for the following States only: Missouri, Virginia, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 

Mules are becoming cat and dog food and the acres on the farm which formerly 
produced food for these mules are now released to grow cash crops such as soy- 
beans, corn, etc. It should also be recognized, however, that cash earned from 
these crops must be spent for tractor fuel, machines and parts, ete. to furnish 
motive power for the farm in the cotton South. The change to tractors is shown 
in the following: 

The number of tractors on farms in the United States was 246,083 in 1920; 
920,021 in 1930; 1,567,480 in 1940; 3,615,130 in 1950, and 4,692,122 in 1954. 

We are changing, therefore, from an economy which formerly grew much 
of its food and power on the farm to a cash economy which utilizes a much 
larger investment in machinery, gasoline, irrigation equipment, etc. Business 
in our cotton economy is rapidly changing from a furnishing type merchant 
to the machinery and gasoline dealer, irrigation and fertilizer equipment and 
other items which go into modern cotton production. The present-day farm 
operation with machinery operates largely in a cash economy, and his profits 
or losses are all for the account of the farm operator, in many cases. 


° HIGHER INCOME 


The yields per acre and production per man are increasing and those who 
are left on the farm as cotton producers have a higher income per man. 

According to the United States Department of Agriculture, during the 
1928-32 period it required about 260 man-hours to produce a bale of cotton, 
and during the last 5 years it only required about 108 man-hours to produce 
a bale. This shows the increased efficiency of present-day farmers. In 1920 
it required 1 farm worker to produce food and fiber for 5.6 city dwellers. It 
now required only 1 farm worker for about 17 city dwellers, a marked tribute 
to the increasing efficiency of our farmers. 


Sounp Cotron EconoMy NEEDS GREATER STABILITY IN PRICE, ACREAGE 
AS FUNDAMENTALS 


(Eprror’s note.—The following is the second part of a talk by 
C. C. Smith, vice president of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Memphis, on “Cotton in This Changing World,” delivered to a 
Memphis civic club last week.) 


Let us examine some things which led to our present price-support programs. 
Some of you will remember that cotton sold at 43.75 cents per pound on the 
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futures market on August 7, 1920, and had declined over 33 cents per pound 
to 10.45 cents on June 20, 1921. This was part of the postwar adjustment, 
but it was severe and destructive to many lines of business in the South. 


DECLINED AGAIN 


Cotton again declined in a fairly steady manner from 20.18 cents on Septem- 
ber 3, 1929, to 4.91 cents on June 10, 1932. Regardless of the cause of these 
declines in cotton and other agricultural commodities, the impact on business 
was severe. I recall we had 5 banks in the town where I lived one morning and 
only 1 bank the next morning. 

You remember similar impacts on other lines of business. These conditions 
led to a public demand for stabilization in various lines of our economy, and 
among other things led to a price-support program for agricultural commodi- 
ties.. The original idea was to protect producers against such drastic declines 
as those outlined above. 

The first loan was 10 cents per pound for any grade or staple of cotton in 
any part of the belt, in 1933. The loan was increased to 12 cents in 1934 and 
decreased to 9 cents in 1987 for middling % inch and better, and 6 cents for 
low middling and the shorter cottons. 


FIFTY-TWO TO FIFTY-SIX PERCENT OF PARITY 


The loan was based upon 52 to 56 percent of parity for the 1938 through 1940 
crops, inclusive. The loan was jumped to 85 percent of parity, or 14.13 cents 
per pound at average location in 1941 and reached a high of 95 percent for a 
purchase program during World War II. The loan was 82% percent of parity 
for the last crop and will be a minimum of 77 percent of parity for this crop. 
The parity price increased as prices were inflated and is now 36.56 cents per 
pound. 

The increase in support prices in 1941 to 85 percent caused United States prices 
to be higher than foreign cotton prices. Foreign acreage did not increase much 
during the Second World War. ‘These higher support prices tended to encourage 
foreign cotton production increased about 10 million bales since 1941. 

Exports of United States cotton have decreased and amounted to only about 
2,250,000 bales last year. The United States Government policy was changed 
for this season and we will export about 6,750,000 bales this season. The United 
States price for export was reduced to 25 cents per period for Middling 15/16’’ 
at average location by 61% cents or $32.50 per bale less than the United States 
loan price for Middling 15/16’’ cotton for the crop. 


LOSS IS HEAVY 


When the cost of acquiring and carrying this cotton, which is being sold on a 
25-cent basis by CCC, is considered, the loss to CCC and the taxpayers will be 
about $275 million on this year’s exports. The liquidation of the present surpfus 
will require about 3 years. 

This raises the question as to whether the United States producer, as a long- 
term policy, will agree to a lower price closer in line with the foreign price, or 
whether the United States producer prefers to turn over the export market to 
the foreign producer, with still lower acreage to the United States producer. 

The other alternative is to maintain the domestic price higher than the foreign 
price with United States cotton subsidized in some form by the United States 
taxpayer. It is doubtful that the taxpayer, who constitutes 87 percent of the 
population, with high income taxes will agree over a long period to subsidize 
United States agriculture production in the export market. The present program 
does prove, however, that the foreign spinner will buy United States cotton in 
large quantities when the United States price is competitive with foreign prices. 

The next problem created for the producer by the present program is acreage. 
As we have already indicated, the United States cotton acreage in 1930 was 
43,227,000 acres. The acreage allotment for the 1957 and 1958 crops will be 
about 17,600,000 acres. If we make 400 pounds of lint per acre this year and 
we still have marketing quotas in 1959, the acreage will be about 12,868,000 
acres for 10 million bales of cotton under the present law. If the allotment 
should be for 11 million bales, the acreage would be 14,155,000 and for 12 million 
bales 15,442,000 acres. 
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It seems reasonable that we may liquidate the present surplus by 1960 and then 
be free from acreage restriction. In that event, the support price under the 
present law would rise to 90 percent of parity with unlimited acreage until we 
pile up another surplus requiring acreage restriction. The present law provides 
for lowest support prices when supplies are large and highest support prices 
when supplies are small. The present law also provides for great variation in 
acreage as I have indicated. 

I have gone into detail as the following seem to me to be facts: (1) The farmer 
cannot seeure economical cotton production on one-third or one-half of his acreage 
which should be devoted to cotton, any more than a factory can produce econom- 
ically running at one-half production; (2) we need a domestic base price for any 
cotton loan which will permit the maximum amount of all qualities of cotton 
to move into consumption; (3) the farmer, mill and export consumption will 
profit most when all of the cotton is produced each year which can be consumed 
and expended; (4) reasonable price stability is desirable for producers and all 
parties in the cotton industry, from the producer to the mills, at the lowest price 
at which producers can afford to grow cotton and move the maximum volume 
into the market. 

The producer’s profit is measured by volume of business multiplied by a price 
which will enable the producer to receive a profit from his operations. The point 
which I am trying to emphasize is that thought should be given now to develop- 
ing a program for cotton which will eliminate highly fluctuating acreage and 
severe fluctuations in price. 

As strange as it may seem, when we had 14% million bales of cotton carried 
over last year plus last year’s crop of 13 million bales, we have greatly excess 
supplies of short cotton and a shortage of Bright Middling and Strict Middling 
1%¢’’ through 1%"’. 

An analysis shows that for the 1955 crop, as classed by the Government, 83 
percent of the 1%.’’ cotton, 71 percent of the 3s’’ cotton, 65 percent of the 
“%o'’ cotton and 59 percent of the 1.’’ cotton remained in the Government 
CCC stocks; whereas, only 41 percent of the entire 1955 crop remained in the 
CCC stocks. This is due to the fact that the cotton loan is based upon 
Middling %’’ cotton by law; whereas, all other commodity loans are based upon 
the average quality of the crop. Basing any loan upon the average quality of 
the crop would be more realistic in moving the maximum amount of cotton into 
consumption, both domestic and export. 

Let us now take a little look into the future. The new Middle East policy 
covers both military and economic aid. The population of the Middle East con- 
sists of a few rich people and many poor people. About half the world’s popula- 
tion goes to bed each night with a hungry stomach and this is true of many 
people in the Middle East. A hungry man is more ready to examine something 
else, even communism. 

The religion of this area is the greatest deterrent to the area becoming Com- 
munist. I have some reason to believe however, that the economic program for 
this area will be shaped toward developing new irrigated lands for food and 
fiber and there is some reason to believe that this area is capable of producing 
another two million bales of cotton. 

You will doubtless hear about the Euphrates, Tigris, and Karun Rivers. The 
Karun is the only navigable river of Iran with rapids 117 miles from the mouth— 
the Euphrates is 1,716 miles long, and runs through Iraq, Syria, and Turkey. 
The Euphrates is a sluggish stream except at the height of the flooded season 
during the March to May period. There are numerous rapids in the Euphrates. 
The Tigris is 1,150 miles long and has several tributaries in Iraq and Turkey. 

There will doubtless be requests under the Middle East economic aid program 
to provide irrigation and flood control along these streams to produce increased 
amounts of food and cotton. It is to be hoped that those who are shaping such 
programs will remember the Aswan Dam and not provide with United States dol- 
lars for increased production of cotton faster than the world can absorb such 
increased production without interfering with the United States crop. It would 
be tragic for this effort to contain communism to move so fast in the production 
to crops competing with United States agricultural commodities, to force the 
United States producers of such commodities into active opposition to such pro- 
grams when their impact is recognized in the future. 
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I have lived to see domestic consumption of cotton increase from 6 million 
bales to 9 million bales, and I hope to live to see it increase to about 12 million 
bales. If we can work out a program which insures reasonable exports, the 
future of the cotton production in the South and this area is bright. We must, 
however, work out a program for the future which avoids violent fluctuations 
in both acreage and price—and the best thought of the Cotton South should 
begin to work on this problem now. 


The Cuarrman. This will conclude this series of hearings. 


(Thereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 1, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMmopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings (presiding), Poage, Abernethy, 
Hagen, and Belcher. 

Also present: Representatives Thompson, Johnson, and McIntire; 
John Heimburger. 

Mr. Garuines (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

This meeting was called today to take up various and sundry cot- 
ton proposals. They will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(H. R. 954, H. R. 2461, H. R. 3654, H. R. 3785, H. R. 5734, H. R. 
5761, H. R. 5774, H. J. Res. 172, H. R. 5686 and H. R. 5882 follow:) 


[H. R. 954, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 to require the establishment of two grades 
of spotted cotton for the purpose of the cotton loan program 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting “(a)” after “Src. 403.” and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection : 

“(b) Adjustments shall be made under subsection (a) in the support price 
for cotton which will recognize that there are two grades of spotted cotton.” 


[H. R. 2461, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to price support for cotton 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof a new subsection (f) 
as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, in the case of upland 
cotton, the level of price support shall be determined on the basis of the parity 
price for upland cotton as of June 1 prior to the beginning of the marketing 
year and, for the purposes of section 101 (b), the supply percentage for upland 
cotton as of the beginning of the marketing year shall be finally determined 
between June 1 and June 15, inclusive, on the basis of estimates made from the 
latest available information and statistics.” 


[H. R. 3654, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to price support for extra 
long staple cotton 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 101 (f) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
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“The provisions of this Act relating to price support for cotton shall apply 
severally to (1) American upland cotton and (2) extra long staple cotton de- 
scribed in subsection (a) and ginned as required by subsection (e) of section 
347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, except that, not- 
withstanding any of the foregoing provisions of section 101 of this Act, the level 
of support to cooperators for the 1957 and each subsequent crop of extra long 
staple cotton, if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas thereof, shall 
be the same per centum of the parity price as for the 1956 crop.” 





[H. R. 3785, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to price support for extra 
long staple cotton 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 101 (f) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as follows: “The 
provisions of this Act relating to price support for cotton shall apply severally 
to (1) American upland cotton and (2) extra long staple cotton described in 
subsection (a) and ginned as required by subsection (e) of section 347 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, except that, notwithstanding 
any of the foregoing provisions of section 101 of this Act, the level of support 
to cooperators for the 1957 and each subsequent crop of extra long staple cotton, 
if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas therefor, shall be the same 
per centum of the parity price as for the 1956 crop,” 





[H. R. 5686, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To require separate levels of support for light and heavy spotted cotton, to amend 
the cotton acreage allotment provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 403 of the Agricultural Act of 

1949, as amended, is amended by striking out the period at the end of the first 

sentence of said section and inserting ‘‘and in the case of cotton shall include 

separate levels of support substantially reflecting commercial prices for light and 
heavy spotted cotton.” 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end of subsection (e) thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “In the case of any county in which the acreage planted to cotton, or 
regarded as planted to cotton under provisions of this Act or the Soil Bank Act, 
in any year is less than the county allotment but not more than 10 per centum 
less than such allotment, an acreage equal to the county allotment shall be 
deemed to be the acreage planted to cotton in such county, and the acreage thus 
added to the cotton acreage history of the county shall be added to the cotton 
acreage history of the State.” 

Sec. 3. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(n) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the following provisions 
shall apply to any State with a cotton allotment of more than five million acres: 

“(1) The apportionment of the State acreage allotment for cotton to coun- 
ties shall be on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton in the three calendar 
years immediately preceding the year in which the national acreage allotment 
is proclaimed. 

“(2) No part of the acreage reserved by the State committee pursuant to 
the first proviso in subsection (e) of this section sball be used either directly or 
indirectly to make adjustments in county allotments for trends in acreage. 

“(3) In apportioning among the counties the reserve acreage authorized by 
subsection (e) of this section, the State committee shall not apportion to any 
county an acreage for new farms exceeding the acreage set aside out of the 
county reserve for the same purpose. 

“(4) Where no cotton or substantially no cotton is produced on a farm and 
the county committee determines that the crop failure was due to cotton not 
being seeded or cultivated in accordance with recognized acceptable local cul- 
tural practice, the acreage shall not be regarded as having been seeded to cotton 
for purposes of future allotment programs. 
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(5) If two or more farms or tracts are hereafter combined under one own- 
ership or operation, the county committee shall continue to consider such farms 
or tracts as separate farms for acreage allotment purposes unless it determines 
that such farms or tracts are in the same county, are easily accessible to each 
other for movement of machinery and equipment, and are of approximately equal 
productivity considering among other factors the availability of water.” 





[H. R. 5734, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1956 and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 relating to cotton 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 303 (e) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 is changed to read as follows: “The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall be effective only with 
respect to the 1957 crop.” 

Sec 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended by 
section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, is amended by adding the following 
at the end of subsection (b): 

“The national acreage reserve of one hundred thousand acres heretofore pro- 
vided for in this subsection for the 1957 crop of cotton shall be supplemented by 
apportionment to the States of an additional one hundred and fifty-four thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one acres on the basis of their needs, as previously 
determined by the Secretary, for additional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm acreage allotments under subsection (f) (1). The additional acreage so 
apportioned to the State shall be allocated to counties by the State committee on 
the basis of their needs for additional acreage for establishing minimum farm 
allotments, adjusting allotments for small farms, and adjusting farm allotments 
to correct inequities and to prevent hardship. The acreage so allocated to a 
county shall be used by the county committee to increase farm allotments to 
the minimum levels specified in subsection (f) (1) and to adjust farm allot- 
ments in accordance with the provisions of subsection (f) (3). For the 1958 
and each succeeding crop of cotton for which acreage allotments are proclaimed, 
there is hereby established a national acreage reserve, which shall be in addi- 
tion to the national acreage allotment, equal to the additional acreage needed, as 
determined by the Secretary, to increase farm allocations calculated before de- 
duction of State and county reserves to the minimum levels specified in sub- 
section (f) (1). The national acreage reserve shall be apportioned among the 
States and counties on the basis of such needs. The acreage allocated to a 
county under this subsection shall be added to the county allotment after de- 
duction of the county reserve provided for in subsection (f) (3). Additional 
acreage apportioned to a State for any year from the national acreage reserve 
shall not be taken into account in establishing future State acreage allotments.” 

Sec. 3. Producers on farms to which additional acreage allotment is appor- 
tioned under section 2 of this Act are hereby authorized to amend 1957 Soil Bank 
acreage reserve agreements previously signed to include for payment, insofar 
as available funds will permit, any part or all of the additional allotment 
received. 


[H. R. 5761, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1956 and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 relating to cotton 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 
303 (e) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is changed to read as follows: “The 
amendments made by subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall be effective 
only with respect to the 1957 crop.” 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 
by section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, is amended by adding the following 
at the end of subsection (b) : 

“The national acreage reserve of one hundred thousand acres heretofore 
provided for in this subsection for the 1957 crop of cotton shall be supplemented 
by apportionment to the States an additional one hundred and fifty-four thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one acres on the basis of their needs, as previously 
determined by the Secretary, for additional acreage for establishing minimum 
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farm acreage allotments under subsection (f) (1). The additional acreage so 
apportioned to the State shall be allocated to counties by the State committee on 
the basis of their needs for additional acreage for establishing minimum farm 
allotments, adjusting allotments for small farms, and adjusting farm allotments 
to correct inequities and to prevent hardship. The acreage so allocated to a 
county shall be used by the county committee to increase farm allotments to the 
minimum levels specified in subsection (f) (1) and to adjust farm allotments 
in accordance with the provisions of subsection (f) (3). For the 1958 and each 
succeeding crop of cotton for which acreage allotments are proclaimed, there 
is hereby established a national acreage reserve, which shall be in addition to 
the national acreage allotment, equal to the additional acreage needed, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, to increase farm allocations calculated before deduction 
of State and county reserves to the minimum levels specified in subsection (f) (1). 
The national acreage reserve shall be apportioned among the State and counties on 
the basis of such needs. The acreage allocated to a county under this sub- 
section shall be added to the county allotment after deduction of the county 
reserve provided for in subsection (f) (8). Additional acreage apportioned to 
a State for any year from the national acreage reserve shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future State acreage allotments.” 

Sec. 3. Producers on farms to which additional acreage allotment is appor- 
tioned under section 2 of this Act are hereby authorized to amend 1957 Soil Bank 
acreage reserve agreements previously signed to include for payment, insofar 
as available funds will permit, any part or all of the additional allotment received. 





[H. R. 5774, 85th Cong., ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1956 and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 relating to cotton 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 303 
(e) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is changed to read as follows: “The amend- 
ments made by subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall be effective only 
with respect to the 1957 crop.” 

Sec. 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 
by section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing at the end of subsection (b) : 

“The national acreage reserve of one hundred thousand acres heretofore pro- 
vided for in this subsection for the 1957 crop of cotton shall be supplemented 
by apportionment to the States an additional one hundred and _ fifty-four 
thousand three hundred and twenty-one acres on the basis of their needs, as 
previously determined by the Secretary, for additional acreage for establishing 
minimum farm acreage allotments under subsection (f) (1). The additional 
acreage so apportioned to the State shall be allocated to counties by the State 
committee on the basis of their needs for additional acreage for establishing 
minimum farm allotments, adjusting allotments for small farms, and adjusting 
farm allotments to correct inequities and to prevent hardship. The acreage 
so allocated to a county shall be used by the county committee to increase farm 
allotments to the minimum levels specified in subsection (f) (1) and to adjust 
farm allotments in accordance with the provisions of subsection (f) (8). For 
the 1958 and each succeeding crop of cotton for which acreage allotments are 
proclaimed, there is hereby established a national acreage reserve, which shall 
be in addition to the national acreage allotment, equal to the additional acreage 
needed, as determined by the Secretary, to increase farm allocations calculated 
before deduction of State and county reserves to the minimum levels specified 
in subsection (f) (1). The national acreage reserve shall be apportioned 
among the States and counties on the basis of such needs. The acreage allo- 
cated to a county under this subsection shall be added to the county allotment 
after deduction of the county reserve provided for in subsection (f) (8). Addi- 
tional acreage apportioned to a State for any year from the national acreage 
reserve shall not be taken into account in establishing future State acreage 
allotments.” 

Sec. 3. Producers on farms to which additional acreage allotment is appor- 
tioned under section 2 of this Act are hereby authorized to amend 1957 soil 
bank acreage reserve agreements previously signed to include for payment, 
insofar as available funds will permit, any part or all of the additional allot- 
ment received. 
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[H. R. 5882, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To require separate levels of support for light and heavy spotted cotton 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 403 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by striking out the period at the end 
of the first sentence of said section and inserting ‘and in the case of cotton shall 
include separate levels of support substantially reflecting commercial prices for 
light and heavy spotted cotton.” 


[H. J. Res. 172, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Relating to the stockpile of extra long staple cotton under the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, fifty thousand bales of domestically grown extra long staple cotton in the 
stockpile (including any cotton which does not meet current stockpile specifica- 
tions, established pursuant to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act, as amended (50 U. 8S. C. 98), shall be withdrawn and transferred to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for sale at not less than the prices at which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may sell its stocks under the minimum pricing 
provision of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Proceeds 
from such sale, less costs incurred by Commodity Credit Corporation, including 
administrative expense, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. GAtTuinGs. We are glad to have Mr. Bell and Mr. Rhodes both 
here present from the Department. 

We have some Members with us this morning and we would like 
very much to hear them before we call on the departmental witnesses. 
Mr. ‘Teague and Mr. Kilgore are here. Mr. Teague is here in the 
interests of H. R. 954 and Mr. Kilgore in the interests of H. R. 2461 

We will be glad to hear you if you have any supplemental statement 
I note Mr. Rutherford is also here in the interest of H. R. 3654. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Tracue. I wili only take a minute. My main interest at the 
moment is spotted cotton. I am not appearing in behalf of the bill 
that I have introduced but rather in support of the bill that Mr. Poage 
introduced. The language that Mr. Poage has pertaining to spotted 
cotton is much more desirable than that of my own. 

However, the last part of his bill, I feel, would impede the passage 
of it in my estimation. 

I hope that the committee would strike out the latter part of his bill 
and report only that portion that deals with spotted cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. You want to get results? 

Mr. Tracur. Not only that, but all of my people have objected to 
the language in my bill and feel that Mr. Poage’s language is much 
more desirable. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you object to the last part of this bill or do you 
simply want to separate them ? 

Mr. Tracur. I want to separate them. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not object to the passage of it ¢ 

Mr. Tracue. I do not think you will pass it. 
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Mr. Poace. You are not objecting to that part? 

Mr. Teacuz. Not intheleast. But I believe the section dealing with 
spotted cotton will pass. And it means so much to our central Texas 
area this next year. 

I know that there has been some disagreement in the Department of 
Agriculture and considerable controversy has taken place within the 
Department, but they are in a position that they would not object too 
much if that bill were passed. 

‘ Mr. Garuines. We have the representatives of the Department 
ere. 

Mr. Teacue. I know you have. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Bell are here today and we 
would like to get their views on this legislation. 

Mr. Heimburger called my attention to the fact that H. R. 5882 
by Mr. Mahon is a more desirable bill as to language, to obtain the 
results that you seek. 

Mr. Tracue. I am not interested in whose name is on the bill. I 
am interested in legislation being passed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. The language of Mr. Poage’s bill that relates to 
spotted cotton, you want that out? 

Mr. Teacur. Yes; and I believe a cotton bill coming out of this 
committee should have Mr. Poage’s name on it. And I would suggest 
that his bill be reported, but delete section 2. 

Mr. Gatuines. I might like to say that the committee went to 
Texas last summer largely at the behest of the gentleman from Texas 
who is now testifying. A hearing was held in Greenville, Tex., and 
quite a lot of evidence was adduced, and I believe that the record has 
been made and the hearings have been published and are available. 
Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Tracue. That is all I have to say. I am sure that the commit- 
tee knows my opinion on this matter. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you very much, and we appreciate your ap- 
pearance here. 

Mr. Betcuer. Could I ask one question ? 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes. 

Mr. Betcuer. By the latter part of Mr. Poage’s bill, you mean sec- 
tion 2? 

Mr. TreacveE. I do not have the bill before me. I am sure that sac- 
tion 2 does not pertain to spotted cotton. 

Mr. Poacs. Section 2 only applies to the State of Texas. 

Mr. Betcuer. But I mean, when he says “the latter part of the bill” 
you are referring to everything after the first paragraph, aren’t 

ou ? 
: Mr. Teacur. That is right. 

Mr. Gatuinos. Any further questions of Mr. Teague? 

Tf not, thank you very much, Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Kilgore, you have introduced H. R. 2461, which has to do with 
ans the level of price support at an earlier date. We would 
be glad to hear from you on that legislation. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOE M. KILGORE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 15TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Krieore. Mr. Chairman, on October 22 of last year a group of, 
I think, some 25 or 30 people from my district who are interested in 
cotton production and cotton marketing were in Washington and 
met at that time with representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture to discuss the particular problem that i R. 2481 seeks to 
address itself to. 

I think that Mr. Rhodes was in that meeting. And Mr. Berger, 
who was the Acting Administrator of Commodity Stabilization, was 
there. 

After the meeting, I addressed a letter of inquiry to the Depart- 
ment with respect to some of their conversation, and subsequently 
had a reply over Mr. Berger’s signature in which he said: 


You may be interested in knowing that this Service has already recommended 
to the Department that it include in its proposed legislative program a proposal 
for amending the Agricultural Act of 1949 which would permit the final level of 
price supports for cotton to be determined on the basis of parity prices as of 
June 1 instead of August 1, the beginning of the marketing year. This is in 
line with suggestion of the group from the Rio Grande Valley, and this amend- 
ment would make it possible for the final loan rate to be determined and 
announced at an earlier date. 


That is under date of November 5 of last year. 

Mr. Gatuines. Will you give us the name of the man that signed it? 

Mr. Kicore. I will give the committee a copy of the letter. It is 
signed by Mr. Walter Berger, Acting Administrator, Commodity 
Stabilization Service. 

(The letter, dated November 5, 1956, is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 5, 1956. 
Hon. Jor M. KILcore, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KILGORE: This is in reply to your letter of October 24, 1956, 
regarding the meeting which was held on October 22 between officials of Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service and representatives of cotton-gin associations from the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas to discuss cotton problems in the valley. We regret 
that you were unable to be present at the meeting. 

You may be interested in knowing that this Service has already recommended 
to the Department that it include in its proposed legislative program a proposal 
for amending the Agricultural Act of 1949 which would permit the final level of 
price support for cotton to be determined on the basis of the parity price as of 
June 1 instead of August 1, the beginning of the marketing year. This is in line 
with suggestions of the group from the Rio Grande Valley and this amendment 
would make it possible for the final loan rates to be determined and annonuced at 
an earlier date. 

We are always glad to meet with any group representing the various segments 
of the cotton industry so as to obtain their viewpoint and suggestions. We 
appreciate your interest in this matter and assure you that the recommendations 
of the group from the Rio Grande Valley will be given careful consideration in 
connection with the development of legislative proposals and administrative 
policies for cotton. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER C. BERGER, 
Acting Administrator. 
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Mr. Garuines. What is the reasoning back of this legislation? 
Why would you like to move up the date? 

Mr. Kiréore. The cotton in my district in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, of Texas is now marketed, a large portion of it, prior to the 
time that the current loan program is in effect. We are actually in 
the market ahead of the program. We operate now, for that period 
of time, under the interim loan program. 

I think the committee is more familiar than I am with the function 
of that program. There is considerable additional paperwork and, 
I am told, there is additional expense that amounts to perhaps several 
dollars per bale in putting cotton into the interim loan program, bring- 
ing it back out and putting it in the permanent loan. 

As a result of that situation, many of the growers and buyers, 
gin buyers of cotton in my district, sell their cotton on the market 
ahead of or in advance of the beginning of the new loan program and 
frequently at a price less than the loan guaranteed program. What 
we would like to do is just advance the date of the loan program so 
that it would be in effect when the cotton-marketing season begins 
in the United States. 

Mr. Garuines. Texas is a big State. I wonder if you would state 
to the committee just where your district is located and when you 
start to planting and when you start to harvest cotton ? 

Mr. Kitéore. Our cotion is planted and a lot of it is up now. We 
market historically the first bale of cotton in the United States each 
year. Somebody from the Department might have a better idea of 
that date than I. 

But I think the latter part of May or first of June. Would that 
sound about right ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Kincorr. We market the first bale. It will be some 2 or 3 weeks 
after that before we begin marketing any cotton in quantity. But by 
the middle of July, we will have ginned several hundred thousand 
bales of cotton, perhaps, in some years, and our cotton season is over 
by around the ist of September, ordinarily. 

I think our plowup date varies between the Ist and 15th of Sep- 
tember. This area is an area in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
between Brownsville and Laredo, primarily, four counties all border- 
ing on the Rio Grande River in the very lower tip of Texas. 

Mr. Poacre. Mr. Chairman: Paraphrasing the words of Longfellow, 
Mr. Kilgore, lives so far south that no man lives south of him. 

Mr. Kilgore, so far as your district is concerned, Congress just has 
not apparently recognized that the cotton production year actually 
begins the Ist of June and not the Ist of August. 

The 1st of August, I think was set when people were thinking about 
picking cotton up in the chairman’s part of the country and in mine. 
We don’t pick any before the 1st of August. Mr. Kilgore’s crop is 
largely out by the 1st of August. 

And it is just rather ridiculous not to have the program starting 
until most of the crop of an important area is all gone. 

Mr. Kircorr. Thank you, Mr. Poage. That, of course, is the way 
our people feel about it. They think that the cotton loan program is 
a fine thing. They would like to be in it. 
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Mr. Garutnes. This interim loan program that is now in vogue, is 
a little cumbersome and a lot of paperwork could be avoided if we 
move up the date. 

Mr. Poacr. You have to make 2 loans instead of 1 now. 

Mr. Kincore. I understand when you go through the banking in- 
stitution for the iterim loans there are some charges. And they 
amount at times, I have been told, to as much as $5 and $6 a bale. 

I don’t know that that is true. But I understand that there are 
some charges and that figure has been supplied me by some people 
for getting cotton into the interim loan and out, and then back into 
the regular loan when it is announced. 

This request was made to me not only by the cottongrowers and 
ginners but by the banking institutions who said that they found 
where they had money advanced to a farmer to produce a crop, that 
they did not make any money by the cotton going into the interim 
loan program, either, even though they may have aided in h: undling it. 

Mr. Garutnes. Do you have a letter that you would like to in- 
corporate in your statement from a banker on that point? 

Mr. Kitcore. The letter was sent to me, by an attorney, arising out 
of a conference in my office at home, in w hich a farmer and ginner and 
banker were present. And they just asked this attorney who had 
come over there with them to prepare the letter for them. 

I have only one copy of it, but I do not believe there is anything else 
in it that needs to be incorporated in the hearing. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any further questions? 

That is all. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Kitcorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Poage and mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Garutines. It has been a pleasure to have your appearance here. 

Now we have Mr. Rutherford, of Texas, who, along with Mr. 
Rhodes, of Arizona, introduced H. R. 3654, which is Mr. Rutherford’s 
bill, and H. R. 3785, Mr. Rhodes’ bill. 

What is the difference between your new bill and Mr. Rhodes’ bill? 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 16TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Ruruerrorp. I haven’t seen his bill, Mr. Chairman. We have 
just talked about it. To my knowledge he has two different bills. 

One is as to the stockpile, and I would imagine that H. R. 3654 and 
comparable bills are identical. 

Very briefly, what this provides for is for the price supports to be 
the same as was enacted by the Congress in 1954. ‘They want to retain. 
in other words, that which was at that time 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. Poacr. That applies only to long staple cotton ? 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. This is long staple only. And there are three 
States actually involved. And in Texas, only my district, which is 
in western Texas, particularly in the El Paso Valley, in southern 
New Mexico and eastern Arizona—they are the only States involved. 
There are about 4,000 farmers. 
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I have letters here from James F. Cole, vice president of the Supima 
organization which is the organization spokesman for the extra long 
staple cottongrowers. And I might say that the Supima organiza- 
tion represents in its membership in excess of 97 percent of the 
growers. 

I also have a letter here from Mr. E. S. McSweeney, executive vice 
president of the Cotton Growers Association of Arizona, also in sup- 
port of this bill; as well as Mr. George W. Spence, executive vice 
president of the El Paso Valley Cotton Association, and one from 
Mr. Mitchell Landers who is executive vice president of the Supima 
association itself. 

And if I might, I think we can sum this up by Mr. Landers’ letter 
here to me: 


Supima is an organization representing approximately 4,000 extra long staple 
cotton producers of west Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 


And as I have indicated here they are all in support of this measure. 


The membership of Supima includes all growers of extra long staple. 
A market research study plus our past experience definitely proves that prices 
above 65 cents per pound forces mills to use synthetics and foreign cottons. 


In here they refer to Egyptian and Peruvian. 


Our reduced price which was enacted by Congress in 1954 put our cotton in 
a competitive position. Practically all of our cotton plus the production of 
1955 and 1956 moved to the trade. This year farmers received from $25 to $90 
per bale above the loan for their extra long staple. 

This cotton is different from ordinary upland cotton in that there is a small 
amount grown (48,000 bales in 1956) and the consumption is approximately 
125,000 bales. 

Since we are out of cotton, our price reverts to the 90 percent of parity. This 
will force our price up to a point that the Egyptians will come in and take our 
market. What we want is to maintain the lower level (75 percent) in order 
for us to compete. 

Briefly, it states they want to retain 75 percent rather than go into 
the 90 percent which means they go into the loan and get out of the 
competitive market. 

Mr. Poagr. This has nothing to do with the crop most of us know 
as cotton. 

Mr. Rurnerrorp. No. This is only extra long staple cotton and 
as I state, as you know cotton, this has no effect whatever. 

I would say that actually we have on record out of the 4,000 growers 
of this type of cotton, we only have one registered complaint against. 
this measure to the organization and that is in New Mexico. And 
it was a lady. Of course, they feel that she is not properly advised 
as to the contents and the purpose of the bill and she says 90 percent. 
is more than 75 percent and she is not for any measure that is going 
to lower her income. 

Actually, the records reveal that 90 percent of parity will actually 
restrict her income; 75 percent improves her situation. 

I might also add this is the organization that taxes its own members 
$3 a bale. And I might say that this is a tax that is permissive and 
itis acontribution only. There is no way of demanding this payment. 

And they in turn have a very large organization within themselves 
to promote the sale of this cotton and have done very well on it. 

We always like to say Supima, but they have done a marvelous 
job on the marketing of their cotton. They have offices in New York, 
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I believe in San Francisco and other places that they pay for out of 
their own association moneys for advertising and so forth. And they 
have done a terrific job. 

And the only thing they want, which is unusual—they want 75 per- 
cent of parity rather than 90 percent because they have sold all of 
their cotton and automatically they revert to 90. 

Mr. Poace. I want to comment on their promotional activities if 
I may as being a splendid example of what an industry can do for 
itself when the Government at least gives them the opportunity. 

We are going to have legislation before another subcommittee 
here on Wednesday relating to giving the livestock industry the 
opportunity to make a contribution of 10 cents a head which is very 
minor compared with your $3 a bale. It is 10 cents a head on cattle 
and 5 cents a head on sheep and hogs, to promote the sale of meat. 

And you are testifying, as I understand it, that with that $3 a bale 
that these people have been able to develop a market that did not 
exist and to greatly expand the demand for their product. 

They have the right to take that $3 a bale on a voluntary basis, 
whereas the livestock people happen to be the only people in the 
United States who have to have legislation to let them do it even on 
a voluntry basis because the Packers and Stockyards Act prohibits 
the stockyards from handling the money for the livestock people, 
even though it is on a voluntary basis without congressional action. 

Mr. Betcuer. I would like to commend your organization for go- 
ing out and merchandising their own products. I think that is going 
to be the solution to a lot of our agricultural problems when we devote 
as much time to selling the products as we have to discovering ways 
to produce them. 

I certainly want to commend your organization for taking that 
forward step. 

Mr. RuruerrorD. Thank you. 

I think that primarily the great amount of this program was due 
largely to the meeting in Arizona some years ago when they adopted 
a slogan, “If we grow it, let us sell it” sort of a program. 

And as I say, out of all of the growers, in excess of 97 percent of 
the growers make these voluntary contributions of $3 per bale. And 
one person has withdrawn because of this measure. 

All of the rest of them are in hearty support of it. And they have 
done a terrific job of promoting the product plus the fact that the 
reaction I have received from this committee has also been received 
from the press, from the television, radio, and from the general public, 
and from newspapers and more or less complimenting them on their 
step forward in the marketability. 

They in return have received reams of publicity that they could not 
buy for any fee whatsoever. And it has been a successful program. 

The program can only continue if this measure passes. If it isn’t 
passed their whole program will go down the drain. 

Mr. Betcuer. Have you ever introduced any of this in the Con- 
gressional Record ? 

Mr. Rutuerrorp. No, sir, I haven’t. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I think that would be a mighty fine thing to put 
some of that information in the Congressional Record. 
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Mr. Garurnes. I wondered whether or not you and Mr. Rhodes, or 
both of you, or you speaking for yourself would feel that it would 
be better to approve the Senate bill which was passed last Friday. 

Counsel for the committee, Mr. Heimburger, tells me that the Senate 
approved a similar measure embodyi ing both of the provisions of price 
support as well as the stockpile provision. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. I would be entirely agreeable—I have no pride 
of authorship. ‘The main thing we are trying to do is to get the 
thing through before the program is announced. 

Mr. Garurnes. Pardon me, it did not include the stockpiling pro- 
vision, I am advised, only the price supports were included in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. I think it would be advantageous that the price 
support bill alone be considered. I do not think that you would run 
into any other kind of trouble. But I think this is needed on an emer- 
gency basis, this retaining of the 1954 level. 

It would be agreeable to me to substitute the Senate bill. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thank you very much, Mr. Rutherford. 

Mr. Whitener is present. Mr. Cooley introduced H. R. 5734; Mr. 
Whitener introduced H. R. 5774. 

Mr. Poace. Isn’t your bill and Mr. Cooley’s bill the same? 


STATEMENT OF HON. BASIL L. WHITENER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wutrener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of thé committee, you have heard us 
very patiently before, together with the witnesses that were brought 
here from my district, but I did want to present to you a statement in 
writing rather than to take up your time by oral testimony. 

If that suflies, I will leave it there. 

Mr. Garurnes. Without objection, your statement will be incor- 
porated in the record at this point. And then it might be some mem- 
bers might want to ask some questions. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Basti L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 11TH DISTRICT OF 
NorTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, I am most appreciative of the opportunity that your committee 
has given to me to again discuss with you the problem of reduced cotton acreage 
as it affects the people of my district. 

On March 7, 1957, two identical bills relating to this subject were introduced 
H. R. 5774, which was introduced by me, and H. R. 5734, which was introduced 
by Hon. Harold Cooley, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture. 

On February 26, 1957, your subcommittee conducted public hearings on this 
question as a special consideration to me and the people of my district. You 
are again assured that we deeply appreciate the attentive interest shown by you 
gentlemen to this critical economic problem confronting the people of my 
district and the cotton-producing areas of the Nation generally. 

H. R. 5734 and H. R. 5774 propose to amend the Agricultural Act of 1956 and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 by providing that the national acreage 
reserve of 100,000 acres for the 1957 cotton crop be supplemented by apportion- 
ment to the States of an additional 154,321 acres on the basis of their needs. It 
further sets up a formula for the equitable distribution of this additional acreage 
reserve to the end that the hardships created by the administration of previous 
acreage reserve shall be alleviated. 
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These bills further provide that producers to which an additional acreage 
allotment is apportioned shall be permitted to include in the soil bank program 
for the current year, insofar as available funds will permit, any part or all of 
the additional allotment received by that producer. 

Evidence heretofore presented to your committee on behalf of the farmers 
of Rutherford County and Cleveland County in my district points up the serious 
economic situation now confronting those counties. I am told that many other 
areas of the Nation are faced with identical problems. 

Since I have a greater familiarity with my own immediate area, I must 
confine my remarks to the section of the country in which I live. 

Statistics compiled by the Atlantic Cotton Association reveal that between 
1946 and 1950 the average annual acreage in cultivation by the cotton farmers 
of North Carolina was 703,000. The 1957 cotton acreage allotment for North 
Carolina is 492,877 acres, of which amount it is reported that 116,000 acres have 
been put in the soil bank program, leaving a probable 1957 planted acreage of 
376,877 acres. This represents a loss in producing acreage of 326,123 acres in 
1957, as compared with the average producing acreage during the 1946-50 period. 

One can readily see the paralyzing effect which this reduction in planting 
and harvesting of cotton will have upon every facet of the economy of the cotton- 
growing areas of the Nation. 

The counties of Cleveland and Rutherford have for a number of years been 
one of the largest cotton-producing areas in the State of North Carolina. The 
average investment per farm there is said to be approximately $15,000. Most of 
those farms are owned and operated by people who have as their only means of 
income their earnings from their land. Many of those farmers have had their 
acreage allotment reduced to such a point that they are not now able to earn a 
livelihood for themselves and their families as they have done through the years. 

Cleveland County, we are told, is one of the few counties in the entire Nation 
where the Federal Government has never lost a single dollar on its investment in 
helping finance farms. Default in payments under various Government-sup- 
ported programs to the farmers of Cleveland County have never been experienced. 

This county has a population of 64,557 with a farm population of 25,787 living 
on 4,672 farms, having an average size of 54.5 acres. 

Cleveland County has planted in some years over 80,000 acres of cotton. The 
entire economy was geared to this high production rate. 

The disasters experienced by the farmers of that county in 1949 and 1950 and 
following years have resulted in the statutory formula for acreage allotment im- 
posing insufferable hardship upon the citizens there. I will not go into detail 
on that subject because this committee has already heard about that in some 
detail. 

In Rutherford County, N. C., the 1956 cotton acreage allotment for farms of 
four acres or more has been greatly reduced. The farmers and business people 
there cannot continue to carry on in the face of this dractic reduction in allot- 
ment. 

The Rutherford farmers are told by the ASC that two factors enter into this 
great reduction: (a) past history of cotton planting, and (0) the need to pro- 
vide one-third of the allocated acreage allotment for minimum farms which were 
increased to 4 acres. 

The history of the cotton farming in Rutherford County, as in Cleveland 
County, has been one of repeated disaster brought about by adverse weather 
conditions and boll weevil infestation. 

Rutherford County has 2,094 cotton farms with a total allotment of 9,550 acres 
for 1957. If evenly allocated among the various farms in the county it will be 
seen that there will be an average of 4.56 acres per farm. By reason of the 
unavailability of acreage for allocation to the farms of less than 4 acres I am 
advised by agricultural authorities there that only 556 farms have more than a 
4-acre allotment, while 1,508 farms in Rutherford County have less than a 4-acre 
allotment for 1957. 

In 1956 Rutherford County had a cotton allotment of 10,064 acres of cotton. 
This acreage has been cut in the net amount of 514 acres for the county, but in 
the reallocation of the total acreage available to the county, 1,611 acres have been 
taken from the so-called class A farmers (those having more than 4 acres of 
cotton allotment) to aid in increasing acreage allotments for the farmer who had 
less than a 4-acre allotment in 1956. 

When considering the plight of Rutherford and Cleveland Counties it is inter- 
esting to note that the State of North Carolina had a total acreage allotment of 
483,718 acres for 1956 and 492,398 acres for 1957, an increase of some 8,680 acres 
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over 1956. The administration of the present law did not help Rutherford and 
Cleveland as it did in some of the marginal cotton counties of North Carolina. 

These statistics are given to the committee for the purpose of pointing up the 
real problem facing the people of Cleveland and Rutherford Counties. I have in 
my file communications from bankers, businessmen, professional leaders, and 
farmers who are gravely concerned about the future of the people of our area. 
I am sure that you share my concern in view of the statement of members of your 
subcommittee at the several previous hearings that the administration of pre- 
viously enacted legislation had not brought the results which the House Agri: 
culture Committee had anticipated when the present law was enacted. 

The bills which Chairman Cooley and I have introduced have been submitted 
to the leaders in agriculture and business in our area. Every expression I have 
had on these proposals has been extremely favorable. These people have re- 
quested that we diligently urge that these proposals be enacted into law. 

I appeal to the members of this subcommittee and our other colleagues on the 
Committee on Agriculture for a favorable report upon either of these two bills 
to the end that we may move with dispatch in seeking the approval of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate at the earliest possible date. 

This is an emergency situation calling for prompt action by the Congress. The 
welfare of thousands of people are depending upon an immediate correction of the 
inequitable situation now facing the cotton farmers of our country. 

No segment of our population has contributed more to the cultural, economic, 
religious, and social development of our country than the farmers. This has 
been particularly true in the Cleveland-Rutherford area. These great people, 
through me, now reasonably request that they not be required to abandon their 
soil and be deprived of their livelihood through administration of a law originally 
intended to be of aid to them. 

In closing, I would like to repeat my heartfelt thanks for your courtesies and 
to assure you again that I deeply appreciate your interest and effort in considering 
legislation designed to solve this great problem facing the small cotton farmers 
of my district and the Nation. 


Mr. Wurrener. I will be happy to try to answer them. But I 
am sure that the members of this committee are well advised on the 
problem after having heard the testimony from the Department. of 
Agriculture and from the witnesses that we brought here. 

Mr. Poacr. What your bill does is to add 154,00 acres for small 
farms? 

Mr. Wurrener. That is right. It eliminates the inequity which 
was pointed out in previous hearings. 

Mr. Poaee. It is in addition to it. 

Mr. Wurrener. To the present 100,000. 

Mr. Poacr. To the present allotment. 

Mr. Wuirener. Yes. 

Mr. Poacre. What I want to make sure of is, that is in addition 
to the 1714-million-acre allotment. This is in addition to that na- 
tional allotment, isn’t it? 

Mr. Waurrener. That is right. 

Mr. Poacsr. It does not come out of the national allotment but 
adds to the national allotment, making it 17,650,000? 

Mr. Wurrener. That is right, with the particular view of restoring 
to these farmers having the over-4-acre allotment heretofore the 
amount taken away from them, to bring the less-than-4-acre farmer 
up to 4 acres. 

And as was pointed out, even with that thought in mind of bringing 
them all up to 4 acres there was not an adequate allotment available 
in some of the counties to bring all of the farmers up to the 4 acres. 
Rutherford County, North Carolina, the class A farmers, having 
over 4 acres heretofore, sustained an overall loss of 22 percent in their 
acreage and were still unable to bring some of the farmers up to the 
4-acre minimum which the act had hoped could be accomplished. 
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Mr. Poacs. That is 154,000 acres for this year. And it provides, 
as I understand it, that in future years that there will be a reserve 
of whatever amount is necessary to bring the farm up to 4 acres; isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Wuirener. Yes. That eliminates the hardship. 

Mr. Poage. That is right. That acreage will be added to the na- 
tional allotment. The national allotment will be established just as 
it is today and then the calculation will be made as to what is neces- 
sary to take care of these 4-acre farmers. And that amount, whatever 
it may be, whether it will be 154,000 or 254,000 acres next year will 
be added to the national allotment for that year. That is the way 
it works. 

Mr. WuirTeneErR. Yes. 

Mr. Poage, in that connection Mr. Heimburger, as I understand it, 
and other staff members of this committee, in conjunction with the 
officials of the Department, came up with this figure of 154,000. 

Mr. Poace. That is for 1957? 

Mr. Wurtener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. But that will not be the figure in 1958. We don’t know 
what the figure in 1958 will be. 

Mr. Wurrener. It will not necessarily be. 

Mr. Poace. It may be more, it may be less. 

Mr. Wuirener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. But whatever it takes, in any year, we would add to 
the national allotment. We will not take away from anybody any- 
thing by passing this, will we? 

Mr. Wurrenrr. No, not at all. 

Mr. Poacr. Everybody will get the same allotment, that is, every- 
body who is not involved with the 4 acres will get exactly the same 
allotment as he would otherwise get. 

Mr. Wuirener. That brings up this thought which I have not 
discussed in this testimony here, in my statement. But I believe it 
was alluded to in previous hearings. 

Whether they were justified in it or not, some of the farmers tell me 
that in meeting with representatives of either the Department of Agri- 
culture or ASC, they are not sure who, they were assured that under 
this present program that no farmer would lose any portion of his 
allotment before they started participating in it. 

Then they expressed great surprise and shock when they came around 
and found they didn’t have as much acreage as they had the year 
before. And that sort of set them in a right bad state of mind about 
the program. 

I do think that these proposed acts, by Mr. Cooley, myself, and 
others, if it can be put into the law soon will help, so that these farm- 
ers will get out of their present plight and the feeling that they have 
been taken advantage of by somebody who was supposed to know 
what they were talking about when they left the impression with them 
that they would not lose acreage. 

Mr. Poace. Of course. To avoid any such impression, and not by 
way of criticism or condemnation of the bill at all, I want to point 
this out. 

As I told you, a lot of people are willing to try to cooperate with 
you. This bill will have a tendency, to the extent that it increases 
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production, to tend to bring the total allotment down for the whole 
Nation year after year. 

I mean, let us assume that you produce 100,000 bales on these 154,000 
acres. That will mean that the total national allotment will be re- 
duced by an amount of acres necessary to produce 100,000 bales in 1958. 

And so that actually nobody can charge me with doing what these 
people say was done to them—I don’t w ant to suggest to other mem- 
bers of the committee that this is just something free that we pull 
out of the air and that nobody is going to have to pay for, because 
you have to pay for everything you get. 

Mr. Wurrener. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Those who now have cotton allotments are going to have 
to pay for this, of course—pay for it on a national basis. It will be a 
relatively small item, as I see it, in the neighborhood of 100,000 bales 
out of, say, 15 million. 

That will not wreck anybody else’s economy, as I see it but it is going 
to goa long way toward saving the economy in an area where it is right 
on the verge of going under. That is the way I look at it. 

Mr. Wurrener. You are looking at it exactly right because these two 
particular counties are almost entirely dependent upon cotton. If 
something isn’t done it will destroy not only a lot of farmers but other 
business people. 

Mr. Garuines. Are you close to Mr. Abbitt’s district ? 

Mr. Wurrener. No. My district runs along the South Carolina line, 
these two counties do, and then I cross the State and run three counties 
along the Tennessee line up in the mountains. 

Mr. Gaturnes. He has the same problem along the North Carolina 
border. 

Mr. Poacr. You have 3 counties in North Carolina where every 
allotment is less than 4 ac res, as I understand it? 

Mr. Wurrener. Yes. That is my memory of what Mr. Godfrey tes- 
tified to. Ihave no independent knowledge of that. 

Mr. Betcuer. The fact is that they have so many more under 41 
acres that has to be brought up. 

Mr. Poacr. They h: 1d to take acre: ige away from the man who had 
more than 4 acres within the county. And, of course, when you had 
100 farmers who had less than 4 acres and only 100 farmers with more 

than 4 acres, when you took off enough to bring those men up to 4 
acres, you destroyed everybody who had above 4 acres. 

Mr. Betcner. Except there were not as many under-4-acre farmers 
in the Nation. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right, where you took it away from 100 people. 
This will take it away from the million cotton farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. Wurrener. You did not pull anybody up much but you pulled 
a lot of folks down a great deal. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirrener. That was the net effect of it. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to comment on your proposal. Some of 
your witnesses advocated only one possible solution to this problem, 
others offered several. As Mr. Poage pointed out, there is a certain 
disability so far as the rest of the cotton-producing States are con- 
cerned, in that additional reserve acres would create a surplus prob- 
lem year after year. 
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Some of your witnesses wanted to abolish this 4-acre proposal which 
is another solution. I mean, they advocated that. 

We were not ignorant last year when we passed the local matching 
requirement for the acreage reserve, because we recognized that unless 
you had a requirement that the States and counties pony up some 
of this acreage, you were not asking the States, so to speak, to do any- 
thing to help ) themselves. 

That is why that provision was deliberately put in the law with 
full knowledge. 

You could also change the law to say the 4-acre minimum would 
apply only to the extent that the State could care for it from its share 
of this present 100,000 acres without the necessity of taking any out of 
its own growers. That would be another answer to this problem. 

Mr. Wuirener. I may say this 

Mr. Hagen. They are coming around to the point—the cotton in- 
dustry in California—that they feel that these matters should be 
discussed in the cotton council before you come in with these pro- 
posals. They should have beltwide meetings to discuss these things, 
and arrive at some logical answer. 

They feel that the cotton industry is sick, but this sort of a proposal 
will make it more sick, for example. W hat is needed is some legis- 
lation to recapture the’ market for cotton, and so forth, or at least to 
hold its own. 

These sorts of things are no good. 

Mr. Poacr. Could I point this out, Mr. Hagen? You are raising 
questions I had to raise one time with my good friends in the cotton 
council who said, “We ought to have the cotton council consider these 
things.” 

The people that Mr. Whitener represents—and I don’t mean to dis- 
parage your people—I think they are a fine group of people—but by 
and large they cannot afford to attend the cotton council meetings. 

Mr. Wutrenrr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. They cannot afford to spend one night at the hotel in 
St. Louis where they held the last meeting. 

Their whole cotton crop would not pay one night’s bill at a meeting 
of that cotton council. 

I have been fortunate and have attended some of the cotton council! 
meetings. I know something about the money it costs to attend them. 

These poor people cannot go to a meeting of that kind. And to 
suggest that they ought to have to go to the cotton council to talk these 
things over before they come to their Congressman, is suggesting an 
utter impossibility for them. 

When the man is only growing 2 or 3 bales of cotton and feeding his 
family on it he cannot be tramping off to Memphis or Houston or 
Miami Beach. He has done mighty well to take care of his family. 

That is the reason they « -annot take these things through the proc- 
esses that these big farmers do. 

Mr. Wuirener. In that connection, Mr. Poage, I might point out 
that the producers who came up here, came by reason of the merchants 
and business people of the community making up a fund to send them 

up here—— 

Mr. Poace. Why certainly. 

Mr. Wuarrener. To appear before the committee. 
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I might say this to our friend, Mr. Hagen from California. These 
folks are the victim of nature’s past work, in that they had bad weather 
with which you are not bothered in your part of the country and the 
boll-weevil disaster which you may sometime be bothered with, but 
have not been up to now. 

The reason their allotment is down now, while I do not want to get 
sectional about it, and yours is not down is because of acts of God and 
not of man. 

And it could be that one of these days the folks in our area will be in 
the position that you folks are in and that you will be in the position 
that they are in. 

And I think we must deal with these problems as national problems 
and not consider the fact that the boll weevil infested our area and 

taught the farmers not to plant heavier in the other years, during these 
formula years that the statute provides for, that they ought not to be 
penalized but we ought to try to help them out. 

Mr. Hagen. I do not want to be argumentative. However, to refer 
to Mr. Poage’s comment, of course, they all could not individually 
travel to some cotton-council meeting but they could finance a single 
spokesman. 

As a matter of fact, we are constantly confrontd by southern bankers 
and landlords coming up here talking about hardships as though only 
they faced hardship. I think we ought to establish some nationwide 
criteria of hardship which would include the whole Cotton Belt. 

You take the farmer in California who makes a substantial invest- 
ment in irrigation and land, and so forth, it is just as important to him 
that he retain his cotton acreage as it is to some fellow who has almost: 
no investment in land. As a matter of fact he is almost alws ays a dirt 
farmer and more deserving. 

And that is why the California cottongrowers feel that some of these 
matters should be threshed out in the industry with industry-wide 
definitions of hardship to do equity. I do not think there is a section 
of the country that could not be represented in some kind of a belt wide 
meeting. They would not necessarily agree on all points but, at least, 
they might agree on some and save a lot ‘of legislative rancor. 

We are handic: apped in California in presenting our hardship - 
ture. It is 3,000 miles, approximately, out to California. I cannot get 
a roomful of witnesses back here to testify about the problems of the 
growers. Our farmers are just as concerned with this as anyone. I 
might point out that they are in the main small dirt farmers. They 
go out and drive the tractor. And they are making a good living on 
the farm, which is right. 

That is what we want everybody to do. 

But this kind of a proposal, for example, is only one that I pointed 
out—one possible solution of this problem. 

It is the one that is the most distasteful to our area of the Cotton 
Belt. 

Actually, there is a section in North Carolina which profited at the 
expense of your constituents, areas where they had 3 or 4.crops. Might 
grow tobacco—2 or 3 different varieties. 

Their cotton operation was relatively small. Yet they took acres 
out of your area and got them in their area. 
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Perhaps you should consider rectifying that injustice at the level 
of North Carolina rather than rectifying it at the expense of people 
who did not contribute to the problem. 

Mr. Wurrenrr. May I point out this—I do not desire to be argu- 
mentative, either—that you will note that I have not mentioned Gaston 
County, the county from which I come. 

The reason I have not is that my county consumes more California 
cotton than any county in this Nation. And I am certainly not here 
to do anything to the California cotton people, because some of the 
cotton merchants i in my town maintain offices in Fresno, which, I be- 
lieve, is in your district or near your district. 

Mr. Hagen. Right near it. 

Mr. Wurrener. But I don’t think that we can just gratuitously per- 
mit the economy of two great counties to be swept out by reason of 
the fact that they had unfortunate weather conditions, and they had 
this boll-weevil infestation which just knocked the heart out of the 
farmers during some of these periods that they use as the base period 
in the determining the acreage allotment. 

It was brought ¢ out here before by some of our folks that they predict 
that unless something i is done that within 3 years there won’t be a farm 
in these 2 counties with a greater allotment than 4 acres. 

You talk about your folks out there having investments; of course, 
they have tremendous investments, but these folks in our counties 
have just as much investment as anybody could have in anything, be- 
cause they have got all of the financial means that they have in the 
world invested in their little farms. 

When you wipe a man out clean it does not make much difference 
whether you start out with his having a million dollars or $15,000; he 
is wiped out just as disastrously when you take all he has got. 

I certainly hope that this committee will go along with these bills. 
I think that they were drafted intelligently, and that it will serve to 
meet a very serious crisis in our area. 

Maybe someday we can be good Samaritans to some other cotton 
area. 

Mr. Poage (presiding). Any further questions of Mr. Whitener ? 

If not, we are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Wutrener. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will pass on these three bills which are 
identical later—to be considered in executive session. Is there any- 
body here to represent Mr. Rhodes on the stockpiling bill ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Poace. I believe Mr. Rutherford had some reservations about 
that. We have scheduled here this morning the bill that I introduced 
and Mr. Mahon introduced. I see Mr. Mahon is here. I will state 
very, very frankly I had not expected this to be scheduled today, Mr. 
Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. I had not, either, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poaae. In fact, I didn’t know about it until yesterday when I 
got my mail. It was simply put on here in an effort to try to clean up 
on the cotton bills. 

I think we might save a little time if you would like to make a 
statement. I know what you have done. And we might get as much 
as we can here. I think actually there will need to be some further 
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hearing. I know folks down in my section who thought they would 
probably want to come here to be heard here. 

Mr. Manon. I view it this way: I think some of your people will 
want to be heard. Some of my people will want to be heard. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; I think so. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 19TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Manon. We have discussed this matter. We have had some 
people here already on some phases of it. So I think, insofar as that 
bill is concerned, it would be far better to let the people of the area 
speak somewhat for themselves and let me appear with them and 
testify. I don’t think it would be worth while for us at this point to 
undertake to go into this detail. 

Mr. Poace. All right. 

Mr. Manon. My feeling is that the best thing we could do in regard 
to the bill which you introduced would be to strike out all provisions 
except that which applies to the spotted cotton. That would be the 
attitude of our people. However, there are a number of other pro- 
visions which they favor, as you know. 

Mr. Poace. It has been suggested, and there may be merit to the 
suggestion, of separating the spotted-cotton provisions from the other 
provisions of the bill and handling them as separate pieces of legis- 
lation. 

Of course, that is something I thought about before I introduced it, 
but it is a question as to which is the most practical way to handle it, 
whether to handle it altogether and try to carry everything through 
together, or try to separate it. 

I think we ought to give consideration to that, of course. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Why don’t we, then, insofar as these bills are 
concerned, set them to some certain date in the future, when we can 
be sure that the people are here who want to be here ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Manon. I was in West Texas on Friday and some of the people 
wanted to know when they could come up here and be heard. I said 
that we had not been able to ascertain precisely when that could be 
done. 

Mr. Hacen. Does your bill differ from Mr. Teague’s in any way? 

Mr. Manon. The wording is different. I adopted the wording 
which Mr. Poage had suggested, which I think is the best wording 
probably we could get. i have read the opposition of the Depart- 
ment to Mr. Teague’s bill. Of course, that objection would no doubt 
apply to other bills on spotted cotton. 

Mr. Poace. In Mr. Gathing’s absence, and so long as we have a tre- 
mendous schedule here, it had been my anticipation that next week 
would be cotton week, that this week would be livestock week, and be- 
ginning tomorrow it is set for livestock. 

I think we have done some good here this morning in going over 
these bills. But it seems to me that we cannot very well act upon these 
two bills, yours and mine, this morning. And I do not want to under- 
take to set them because of the conflicts that are involved here. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. Let us have some conferences here later. 

Mr. Poace. We will simply pass them over for this morning. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And agree we will set them at a time when we can have 
all of the parties present. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poags. Thank you, Mr. Mahon. 

We will do the same thing with Mr. Rhodes’ stockpiling bill be- 
cause he is not here and nobody here to represent him. 

That leaves us then with the question of hearing the Department on 
the bills that we have already heard. I think we will ask Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Bell, if they will, to come up and discuss these bills that we 
have heard the congressional authors on. 

I think we will start as we did, I believe, with Mr. Teague’s bill. 
You might as well remain for a minute and ask Mr. Rhodes to express 
himself on the spotted cotton while he is here and then go on to these 
other bills even though we are not going to probably take any final ac- 
tion on the spotted cotton. 

If you will, Mr. Rhodes, you are familiar with this problem, of 
course. In fact, you were present in Greenville. 


STATEMENT OF F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR OF THE COTTON 
DIVISION; ACCOMPANIED BY E. D. BELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
THE COTTON DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Ruopes. The Department has reported, I think, fully on the 
spotted cotton bill introduced by Congressman Teague. I believe 
that was the bill that was mentioned. 

The first bill introduced was Congressman Teague’s bill. That 
was the one we were asked to report on, and did so several days ago. 
I don’t know the exact date of it. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you comment on whether you think there 
is any difference between the Teague bill and the Mahon bill and 
whether you think there is any ground for hope that Congress can 
do anything about this problem? 

Of course, unless we act by law you are not going to do anything. 
We understand that. But is there anything we can do by law to 
make you do anything? 

You know that the Congress feels that you ought to do something. 
I think you understand that. And we understand that you feel you 
should not. 

Is there anything about the language you would like to suggest 
because frankly we will do our best to pass something here to make 
you do something, Mr. Rhodes. 

We would like to do it in the way that will be least inconvenient 
but we do want some results on this matter. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that it is the wording 
of any particular sentences or paragraph or section of the bill which 
the Department is opposed to. 

Mr. Poace. Just the principle? 
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Mr. Ruopes. But they are opposed to the basic concept of making 
loans on light spotted cotton and bright middling cotton and light 
gray cotton for the various reasons that have been set forth. 

Probably, most pronounced, the strongest two points in the feeling, 

I think, would be first that we do not have the statistical background 
on which to make loans because markets do not quote these qualities 
of cotton. 

And, therefore, we woud have to arbitrarily set premiums and dis- 
counts if we started making loans on split grades. And the second 
one is that this will raise the price support level about a half a cent 
a pound on all cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. We understand that, too. But let us go back to this 
question about the market—about your being unable to find out what 
the market is. 

Mr. Ruopes. I didn’t say that. I said there was no market in 
America that quoted 

Mr. Poage. I understand. 

Mr. Ruopes. These grades. 

Mr. Poace. I understand. That. is hardly a valid reason, if you 
can find out the market, is it? 

The implication of what you say is that you cannot find out. And, 
therefore, this bill imposes an unfair burden on you. As a matter of 
fact, you can find out, can’t you ? 

Anderson Clayton, to use one name, actually sends out sheets to 
their buyers in which they actually list the differential between light 
spotted cotton and white cotton, don’t they ? 

Mr. Ruopes. All major cotton firms have basis sheets which their 
buyers use, if that is what you are referring to. 

Mr. Poser. That is right. Every one of them send it out and they 
point out to their buyers the differential between the light spotted 
cotton and white cotton; and the differential between heavy spotted 
cotton and white cotton. They do that, don’t they? They do that, 
don’t they, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. Have basis sheets ? 

Mr. Poaar. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Sure. 

Mr. Poace. They list the differentials that the trade makes ? 

Mr. Ruopes. The basis sheets show the ditference which buyers 
make in the price they pay for the different qualities of cotton. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. You become very technical with me 
and you know the technicalities a lot better than I do. Who is the 
trade except these cotton buyers? When I asked you if you could 
not find out the “trade” differentials, I did not confuse you, did I/ 
These cotton buyers are the “trade,” are they not? Who else is the 
trade? 

Mr. Ruopes. If the committee wants us to use the basis sheets of 
private firms to set premiums and discounts, that could be done. Over 

a period of years, for many years, we have only used the average 
of the 14 quoted ‘markets of America. Prior to that we used the 
average of the 10 quoted markets. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you answer my question, Mr. Rhodes ¢ 

Mr. Ruoprs. I will do my best to. 
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Mr. Poace. I asked you if it isn’t a fact that all major cotton firms 
do send out basis sheets which do express the differential which they 
make between light spotted cotton and white cotton. 

Mr. Ruones. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Poacr. Now then, it is possible for you to get those basic sheets; 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Ruopes. I don’t know about that. I think most of them would 
be willing to give them to us. 

Mr. Poace. You have never had any trouble? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have never asked for one. 

Mr. Poacr. You have seen them in your lifetime? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have seen the sheets. 

Mr. Poace. A few got around from time to time. And you think 
that if you were instructed by Congress to make such a differential 
that you could actually make it; couldn't you? 

Mr. Ruopes. If we were instructed by Congress to make differen- 
tials for split grades on cotton I do not think that we would use the 
basic sheets of f private firms to make it. 

I think that we would try to develop some statistical basis which 
appeared to be more reasonable in our view as to where the split grade 
might fall rather than to use private firms’ sheets. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I asked you in the first place, whether you 
had any particular language that you thought should be inserted here 
different from what we are inserting. If we are going to instruct you 
to make a differential between light and spotted cotton we would like 
to use the language which would make the job as exact as possible. 

You suggested that it was not a matter of language but rather a 
matter of basic principle. 

Now you are suggesting on the  t of technicalities that the 
language is such that you cannot carry it out. If you think that 
some other language ought to be here rather than to use the “sepa- 

rate levels of support. substanti: ally reflecting the commercial prices 
of light and heavy spotted cotton”—if you feel that is vague and 

cannot be worked ‘we would appreciate it very much if you would 
suggest. language that you think would be more practicable. 

Mr. Ruooes. Apparently, I did not make myself clear. I didn’t 
intend to infer that there was anything vague or impractical about 
the language that has been used in these bills. 

I merely “meant to convey that in our opinion it would not be appro- 
priate to use the basis sheets of private cotton firms to establish pre- 
miums and discounts. Unless directed to do that we would, in my 
opinion, use some other method. 

Mr. Poage. In the bill that I have introduced and Mr. Mahon has 
introduced, all it says is that in the case of spotted cotton that you 
shall “include separate levels of support substantially reflecting com- 
mercial prices of light and heavy spotted cotton.” 

You agree then that you could operate under that. You do not 
want to. And you do not feel it is desirable but ill advised. You 
find no objection to that language; do you? 

Mr. Ruopes. None whatever. We would have to arbitrar ily set the 
premiums and discounts. I think it could be done under that language 
as well as any other language that I know of, if we have to do that. 
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Mr. Poacr. All right. Then it is really not because this is not 
quoted on the markets, it is not because you haven’t got some way of 
knowing what differential is, that is not your objection then to the 
legislation, is it? 

Mr. Ruopes. No. It is the reason that we gave for our objection. 
The primary reason we have opposed the lesgislation i is that there are 
no markets quoted, and, therefore, the premium and discounts would 
have to be determined by an arbitrary, rather than historical quotation 
of markets. 

Mr. Poace. You say that is now the reason you do object ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That has always been the reason for the last 5, 6, or 
7 years since it has been talked about. 

Mr. Poaas. No, it has not always been the reason because one 
reason 

Mr. Ruopes. It has been for the 5 years that I have been talking 
about it, Congressman Poage. 

Mr. Poace. One reason that has been given us was the claim that 
these light spots became heavy. Didn’t you tell us that was the 
reason in Greenville? I do not know whether it is this morning or 
not. 

] know you are paying the cotton firms $11.76 and more, per bale, in 
adjustment on the 614 million bales that have been shipped because of 
deterioration in grade. That has happened, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Cotton deteriorates in grade. 

Mr. Poacer. I didn’t say that. I said that the Department had been 
making adjustments. It is running about $12 a bale—in some cases 
more—on the 614 million bales that have been shipped abroad on ac- 
count of deterioration in grade. That has happened, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Ruoves. We allow cotton which we sold under the sales pro- 
gram to be reclassed, and we allow the buyer to put in a claim for the 
difference between the original class, made back in 1952, 195: 3, 1954, or 
1955, and the class which 1s assigned to it today by the cotton classing 
boards of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. It is your contention that that cotton 
actually has the same class today as it had in 1951, is it your contention, 
or has the class changed on it or was it just poor classing in the begin- 
ning that caused that ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I think everybody recognized—I don’t know of any- 
one that does not recognize that cotton changes with age. 

Mr. Poacre. W hether it is spotted or white? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. It will change more if spotted. I 
think everybody recognizes that. 

So far as I know I have never talked to anyone that did not recog- 
nize the fact that spotted cotton would change more than white cotton. 

Mr. Poace. White cotton will change with age. 

Mr. Ruopes. No question in my mind about that, none whatever. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. Asernetiy. Mr. Rhodes, this is a subject that I am not too 
familiar with, although we did run into it in the Southeast last year. 
As I understand it, the failure to classify, grade and staple the cotton 
in accordance with this particular bill results in the loss to some of the 
farmers and a windfall to some of the buyers. 

That is the contention, is it? 
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Mr. Ruoprs. That is one of the contentions 1 have heard. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Is that the case? Does it happen / 

Mr. Ruopes. Congressman Abernethy, 1 would be reluctant to sé 
it does or does not, because I think it is something that could not os 
proven either way. 

As | see it, light spotted cotton in certain areas moved quite well in 
the 1956 season. It was one of those seasons when there was, I would 
say, rather strong demand for light spotted cotton in the early part of 
the season and they did get a substantial premium for their light 
spotted cotton over what they would have gotten if it had gone in the 
loan as just plain spotted cotton. 

Whether or not the amount that they got over and above the loan 

rate for spotted cotton was as much as it should have been, | think, can 
only be answered by someone who is going to mill that cotton and 
knows actually what economic value was in that particular bale. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think that there is some real argument for 
1 think in many instances it has happened and will happen again. 
What are the mechanics as to how it happens’ Take a bale of cotton 
that has been graded in a certain way and then just tell me the me- 
chanics of how this windfall occurs. 

Mr. Ruoves. I think it lias happened. Let me say that to start with. 
I think it has happened on Middling white, 114, inch cotton, too. It 
will happen on both of them in the future. 

The farmer takes his cotton to the gin, gets it ginned, and either has 
it sampled there or at the warehouse. The samples are sent to the 
Government classing office and they class it. 

He gets back his class. And if he wants to get a loan he goes and 
has the loan papers prepared and he puts it in the loan. 

If he wants to sell it, why, he sells it, irrespective of whether it is 
light spotted, full spotted, or white cotton. 

The only point to which you refer is that even thought it is classed 
by the Department as light spotted cotton, it takes the loan premiums 
and discounts set up for spotted cotton. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The Department classes it as light spotted; if it 
does, it takes the loan premiums and discounts of spotted. 

Mr. Ruoves. That is correct. 

Mr. ABperNeTHY. Makes no difference whether light or heavy or dark 
or light, it takes what you might say is an intermediate class. 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is correct. 

Mr. ABerneruy. If it turns out to be light, there is a difference there 
of a fraction of a cent or X cents per pound, as to its true value. 

Mr. Ruopes. Light spotted cotton is worth more than what we 
class as regular spotted cotton; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And the contention is that, if the farmer with- 
draws that and sells it on the market, the buyers buy the spotted, 
whereas it actually is light spotted cotton. That is what they are 
trying to correct here. Is that what they are trying to correct / 

“Mr. Ruopes. I think that is one of their contentions; yes. And I 
also think that it comes up from the other side that many producers, 
in preference to putting it in the loan as regular spotted cotton, will 
sell it to a merchant for something more than the loan rate, which 
many people think is still not as much more than the loan rate on 
spotted cotton as it should be. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. Let me ask you this: Yo you agree that there is 
such a thing as light spotted, spotted, and heavy spotted or dark 
spotted cotton? Is there such a thing? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, we don’t class it as such. We class it as light 
spotted and spotted. I have never heard anybody talk about heavy 
spotted. No doubt you could find a bale of cotton that is heavy 
spotted. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I will put it this way. There is such a thing in 
your own judgment—I am not talking about what anybody classes, 
or what the market recognizes—is there such a thing as light spotted 
and spotted cotton? 

Mr. Riroprs. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right. It is distinguishable, then ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Just as you would distinguish inch cotton from 
an inch and an eighth ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Correct. 

Mr. Anernetiry. One is better than the other? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Apernerny. Now, you would not put yourselves in the posi- 
tion, the Department would not put itself in position of grading all 
cotton from an inch to an inch and an eighth as inch cotton; would it? 

Mr. Rropes. No; I don’t think we would. We did at one time 
You know there has been a gradual evolution. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I know. But that would not- 

Mr. Ruopes. We would not want to go back the other direction; 
that 1s correct. 

Mr. Apernerity. That is right. If there is no such thing as either 
the Department or the trade or anyone else trying to stabilize the 
staple at inch and inch and an eighth—we will just call this inch and 
a sixteenth, regardless—they would not do that—then why is it that 
the Department or the trade or both will not recognize the difference in 
the quality? Iam just asking. 

Mr. Ruoprs. The Department does recognize it. 

They do class it all the time. Now, when it comes to making a loan 
on it, we have not done that because of the reasons that I have just 
given. I would be glad to repeat them if you would like me to. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Wait just a moment. Let me go a little further. 
You will make a better loan on inch and a sixteenth than you will on 
inch cotton ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Certainly. 

Mr. Anernetiry. Then why is it they won’t make a better loan on 
light spotted cotton than on spotted if there is a real difference—and 
you say there isa difference ? 

Mr. Riopres. Because there is no quoted market is one reason, and 
therefore we have no sound basis, in our opinion, of determining the 
value. That is the strongest reason for it. 

Mr. Asernetity. Now can you answer me why-—I hate to interrupt 
you, but your answer has prompted another question—can you tell 
me why, if you know, the markets do not quote it, or do not quote 
spotted and light spotted ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, I can tell you what I think is the reason for it. 
The Department has made an effort, about a year ago, to try to get 
some quotations on it, and, I might add, quite unsuccessfully. 
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The main reason is that light spotted cotton, as distinguished from 
spotted cotton, varies tremendously with the individual buyer and 
the individual mill that is going to use that cotton. The value that 
one person will put on a bale of light spotted cotton today, if he has 
a particular mill that he is trying to fill an order for, might be mate- 
rially different from the value he would put on a similar bale of cotton 
a week later if he did not have any particular place to go with that 
cotton. 

That is the basic reason which we are given when we are trying to 
get these quotation committees, which I am sure you are familiar with, 
in all the 14 spot markets to quote light spotted cotton. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Then the difficulty is arriving at uniformity in de- 
termining whether or not it is spotted or light spotted ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Mr. Aperneriiy. Whereas it isn’t as difficult to determine staple 
length / 

Mr. Ruopes. No; not nearly as difficult. 

[ would like to go a little further if you will permit me to. All of 
these things get more difficult when you go to a more extreme position 
on them. At the present time we are making loans on 336 different 
qualities of cotton. We take this cotton produced in this country and 
separate it out into 336 different qualities now. If we take the next 
step, which would be adding split grades on whites, spots, and on 
grays, we would then be making loans on 532 different qualities of 
cotton. 

In other words, we would take the cotton that is produced in this 
country, and we would then have to become such experts that we could 
separate it into 532 different qualities. And to us, we are getting down, 
for a loan program, to such a fine point that we do not think we would 
do too good a job when it comes to separating qualities of cotton into 
532 different qualities. 

Now, most commodities, like wheat, you have Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and 
then maybe a catchall at the end, and that is about all there is to it. 
However, we have gone a long way from where we started back a few 
years ago and when we had one loan rate on all cotton. Now we have 
it to where we are making loans on 336 different qualities of cotton, 
and if we do what we are being asked to here now, we would add 196 
qualities, and it ends up with 532 different loan rates on cotton. 

We think that is getting it to such an extreme for a loan program 
that it would be most difficult for us to administer it in a way that 
would be satisfactory to everybody concerned. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask a question for my own personal 
knowledge? 

Mr. Gariunes, If the gentleman from Mississippi will yield. 

Mr. Anernetruy. I will yield to him. 

Mr. Jounson. Not being from a cotton area—how does this cotton 
become spotted ; what is the history behind it? 

Mr. Rroprs. Congressman, that really is pretty far beyond me. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is it a freak? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, it can be caused both from insect damage, certain 
types of insects I understand cause it, and from immature fibers. For 
instance, late in the season when bolls on the top of the salk have not 
opened, and you have a frost or a freeze, and that causes them to pop 
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open, that cotton gets mixed in with other cotton. Immature fibers 
getting in the cotton causes it. Weather damage, of course, will also 
ause it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Just like the quality of grain is caused by weather, 
too ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. But some of our research people who 
are experts and who study cotton-fiber technology, would be far better 
qualified to answer this type of question. 

Mr. Anernerny. I heard a dozen reasons last fall. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think I would agree with that. 

Mr. Garuines. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poace. Now pursuing the thought that Mr. Abernethy was 
pursuing there, about what is the differential in price for each thirty- 
seconds change in staple 

Mr. Ruopes. Well I could give it to you from last year’s program 
if that is satisfactory. Middling inch was taken as a base. Middling, 
1145 was 70 points higher. 

Mr. Poaaer. 70 points for the thirty-second ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. One and one-sixteenth inch is 125 points. 

Mr. Poagr. It drops just a little, not quite as much difference. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Not quite as much for the next step. One inch and 
three-thirty seconds, 180 points. One inch and an eighth, 260 points. 
Of course, there is very little one inch and an eighth grown. 

Now if you go in the opposite direction, starting from an inch, 
take thirty-one-thirty-seconds, it is 70 points less 5 fifteen-sixteenths 
is 115 points less; twenty-nine-thirty-seconds is 255 points less; seven 
eighths is 340 points less; and thirteen- aves is 445 points less. 

Mr. Poser. And of course, as you go down to the very lowest scales, 
there is a bigger increase for each eighth of an inch of shortage ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Poace. But we can say roughly, it varies 70 points for each 
thirty-second ¢ 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is not bad. 

Mr. Poacr. Somewhere in that neighborhood. Mr. Gathings just 
suggested—how much does that mean per bale / 

Mr. Ropes. $3.50. 

Mr. Poacr. $3.50, roughly that. Now then, on the difference between 
spotted and light spotted cotton, what was the difference last year / 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not have any statistics on that because there are 
none quot d. 

Mr. Poacr. Well you do not have to have statistics, I did not ask 
for that. You know and I know and everbody else in the cotton area 
knows roughly. You know roughly what it amounted to, don’t you? 

Mr. Rropes. The difference between light spotted and— 

Mr. Poacr. Let us say first now, what was the difference, hetdeen 
a white cotton and spotted cotton—as you call it—loan differential 

Mr. Rnoprs. 440 points. 

Mr. Poacr. How much? 

Mr. Ruopes. 440 points. 

Mr. Poaar. Now translate that into dollars? 

Mr. Ruopes. $22. 

Mr. Poace. $22 a bale. All right, now for light spots, it is a fact, i 
it not, whether you have any statistics or not, that many of the cotton 
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firms bought light spotted cotton last year and only made a discount 
of $2 or $3 a bale as compared to white cotton of the same grade? 

Mr. Ruoprs. I do not have any information as to the price that was 
paid. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you have any information that my statement is 
wrong ¢ 

Mr. Ruoprs. No, sir, I said I have no information as to what was 
paid because there are no quoted markets on light spotted 

Mr. Poagce. I understand that. However, a farmer can pretty 
quickly find out what you cannot find out in Was shington- 

Mr. Ruopes. Maybe that is right. 

Mr. Poace. And that which the committee found out. We heard 
what the difference was. He admits $ $22 a bale between spotted and 
white cotton; whereas, between light spots and white cotton it often 
sold only $2 and $3 a bale, a differential which meant $19 or $20 a bale 
between light spots and spotted cotton. 

Now if that is the equivalent of the range all the way from 1%, clear 
up to inch cotton, as far as staple is concerned, that is far more of 
a difference than exists between inch cotton and 114, isn’t it? Isn’t that 
right, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. An inch and one-eighth is 260 points between—— 

Mr. Poace. That is right, which is only about half of the difference 
that exists between light and heavy spotted cotton on the market. But 
you were able to put in how many differentials between inch and an 
inch and an eighth? You break it at every thirty-second, so you have 
four stopping points in there, between an inch and an inch and an 
eighth. You broke that down into four different groups and it did 
not amount to more than half as much to the farmer as the difference 
between light and spotted cotton does. And yet you can’t break that 
now. You ought to if you are going to give the farmer the same 

treatment as to spotted as you give him as to length of his st: iple— 
you ought to break that down into eight different breaks. 

Now I am not urging you to do so; we are not asking you to do 
so. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Let me ask a question, if you do not mind ? 

Now I am not too familiar with the cotton market—I know a little 
more about the wheat market—but on market quotations, in other 
words, the different lengths of cotton are all quoted differently in 
the market, are they not / ¢ 

Mr. Poace. Ordinarily they only quote, say, 134g, or they quote 
inch cotton, Middling, and you make your Viitersetial from that. 
They do not actually point them out and quote them, you make the 
differential from that. 

Mr. Betcuer. Well now, do they do it the same way on spotted 
and light-spotted cotton on the market, do they make a differential 
of just so much deduction or so much 

Mr. Poace. With this exception, as Mr. Rhodes points out, they 
do not quote that on the markets but the buyers all have their sheet 
that instructs them the differential to make. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Is there only one grade of light spotted cotton ? 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. There are many, many grades of it. That is the point 
I was trying to make a minute ago. 
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Mr. Bevcurer. What I am trying to find out: Now if I say I am 
six feet one and a half inches tall, that is easy to determine. But 
as to whether or not I am a fat man or slim man, everybody in the 
room might differ on that. 

Mr. Poace. Right. 

Mr. Beccuer. I am just wondering if that is true of spotted cotton. 
Is there a definite line of demarcation where this is light spotted 
cotton, this is spotted cotton, and this is some other grade / 

Mr. Poacr. The United States Government has, we have, a classing 
system, and the United States Government, the De eerie of Agri 
culture, classes cotton as being white, or as ‘bei ‘ing spotted, or as being 
lig! it spotted. And if it is light spotted, they give you a cara that 
shows that it is light ee just as truly as they give you one if it is 
what I call heavy spotted, and they call it ‘spotted. 

There is a diiferent ial on the grade, and they make 1 just exaceh 
as they make the differential on the length, or the differential on 

Mr. Bexcuer. If I was to look up the market quotations, could | 
find out what light spotted cotton would sell for ¢ 

Mr. Poagr. No, you cannot find it out because, as Mr. Rhode 
said, that is not a published grade. But all of the cotton firms make 
the differentials and print it on ther sheets. 

Mr. Brevcuer. If they all do that, why doesn’t the market quote 
it ? 

Mr. Poacr. Because the United States Government define 


classes, not the trace. The United States Grove) nment classes it 
spotted cotton, but it does _ not make that differen shal. us to value 
Uhat is exactly what we want them to do, 

Mr. BeL_cuer. The Governms ‘nt cloes not quote a value at ail except 
on a loan rate, does it ¢ 

Mr. Poagr. That is very true. 

Mr. Beutcuer. What did they do in cotton before we ever had any 
of these programs ¢ 

Mr. Poacre. Well, the Governmen does do this, the Governme 
fixes the standard of the trade. | es the standard of trad 
“SF ed” cotton and “light spotted” cotton is not included in it. I 
helieve | ted” cotton 1 .18 1t not / Li hit spotted, | know, Is no 1 


cluded in the standard of trading. 

Mr. Ruopes. No, lig) spotted Is not. Spotted of course ts. and is 
quoted by the markets. ‘Tl 
cotton. 


ere are 14 markets which quote the spotted 


Mr. Poa E. ‘| hat is rioht. and it is under the Cotton a radi ye A ‘t 
Under the Cotton Trading Act you buy cotton, and it is based upoi 


Middling cotton of course. And if I deliver you spotted cotton, 1 
get $22 a bale off, just like you buy wheat and you deliver me a loy 
grade, and you take so much off. Well I get $22 a bale off for thi 
spotted cotton even though it has been classed as light spotted cotton. 

Mr. Beicuer. In other words, to get back to this point—I am still 
trying to get information—on all your other grades you have a definite 
line of demarcation, but on this one you would just go out and have to 
determine what certain buyers were paying and strike an 


averag 


because they would not. all pay the same, if there Was no a ef 
quotation ? 
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Mr. Poace. Well 1 do not think they actually all pay the same, 
although, they are all very close to the same because, as you can under- 
stand, of the competition. 

Mr. Betcuer. In other words, it would be up to the Department to 
strike an arbitrary balance someway and say the big majority of 
buyers would discount it by so many points, and then establish a dd 
count of so many points between light spotted and spotted cotton 

Mr. Poage. That IS right. That is wy We say “substan lly’ 
reflected thi a rcial price 

Mr. Bencner. I did not cage that t e were 552 des 


in determining the value of a pound of cotto it 
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1c comparative price It vou had to do it: isnt that tig 
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SIP, INTIODES., de IS Correct. 

Mr. Fiacgen. And it varies from day to day and from a partieulat 
buver tO xR party ia buver. I} ere has to be someone \ Oo wants To 
use spotted cotton on tl e day lf is sold. 

Mihi Ru , Wi \ ib e 
the whit (r] tite ‘ yt 

hich are Mont, 

Mr. Hacer» 1G] | standard differentiate Chia ou puia 
na prt tO Sirus e with the problem ot estab] h nes . flat price For 


cotton that aan be worth SZ more a bale today, and tomorrow sv 


more a bale, nad the nex day S15; isn’t that right / 
“gg “ne s. That is correct, sir. 
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there. if T understood hi eat ON Se a hol 
there, 1f | understood him correctly, that we have more bales of white 


cotton which are ~P lus than we have — ot spotted ce ‘otton which 
light. If I understand you correctly, by that you mean that you hav 
more bales that are gr: aded, we will say, Middling plus or low Middline 


plus, than you have total number of bales of light spotted cotton. 
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But the difference between the bale of Middling and a bale of Middling 
plus isn’t but about, what, $1 a bale? 

Mr. Ruopes. W ell, again, I cannot answer you, Congressman, be- 

cause there a no market quotations for the split grades. 

Mr. Poacr. I understand there isn’t, but we all know as a matter 
of fact 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not know. 

Mr. Poace. We all know there is a very small differential; we all 
know it is a rather insignificant thing you are talking about here. 
But on this spotted cotton, there is a differential of sometimes $20 a 
bale, which is tremendous. And what we are talking about is that 
you are suggesting to us, because we have not been able to classify, 
and you are not able to classify, cotton, of course, to be an exact— 
just as Mr. Belcher said there, no man knows whether cotton is 
Middling or Middling plus. I do not think that a cotton classer in 
the United States knows whether it is Middling or Middling plus. 
He guesses it off to the best of his ability, and hopes that the law of 
averages takes care of him. And he can guess off more accurately 
whether the cotton is spotted or whether it is light spotted; that 1s 
much more accurately determined than whether it is Middling or 
Middling plus. 

We all know that is something that is so infinitesimal that you 
haven’t even dared in the Department to try to set standards for it, 
and you do not know what a Middling plus bale is, and neither do I. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is the point. 

Mr. Poacer. Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Ruopers. | would not agree with that; no, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Do you know a Middling from Middling-plus bale? 

Mr. Ruopes. I think that we know just as much about Middling to 
Middling plus as we know between light spotted and spotted. And 
I think 

Mr. Poace. You admitted you did not know anything— 

Mr. Ruopes. I think the farmers of the Mississippi Delta area, if 
they found out we were making loans on light spotted and were not 
going to give them loans on the pluses, would be just as strong in 
their position as the light spotted people are today. 

Mr. Poace. Doubtless so, if they had as much involved, but they 
haven’t more one-twentieth as much involved. 

And you are telling us we ought not to take care of a big thing 
that involves a tremendous amount of money, you are telling us we 
ought not to take care of that, because we have not taken care of some 
very minor thing that involves a rather infinitesimal amount. Isn’t 
that what you are telling us now? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. Poaae. I know you did not. All right, | understand, but that 
is the equivalent of what you said; wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That was the impression you wanted these people to 
infer. 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Well, why did you raise it then, why did you raise the 
question if you do not think that it is a justification for not making a 
loan on light spotted cotton as distinguished from spotted ? 
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Mr. Ruopes. I think that if we have loans on any split grades, it 
would be absolutely essential that we have them on all spht grades. 

Mr. Poacer. In other words, you think that if we are going to make 
a correction of a big error, that we have to correct all of the little ones ; 
if we are going to close the door there to keep the cold air from coming 
in, we also have to go around and plug all the little chinks in the vall 
or it would not be fair to close the door ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. I did not say anything about the door at all. I said 
if we are going to go into making loans on split grades, I think we 
ought to make loans on all split grades. 

I think the farmers in the Mississippi Delta area, and i Ane 
have as much right to premiums on their pluses as the farmers that 
oTOW spotted cotton have a right to have premiums on their 7 elit 
spotted. 

Mr. Poace. And they would also certainly have the right to have 
penalties on their cotton, too, would they not, when they get those 
premiums ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. They have some spotted cotton—— 

Mr. Poagr. I am talking, though, about when the cotton was not 
quite up to Middling. You ought to penalize it, if you are going to 
give something over that, when you = at a piece of cotton and 
think, “This is a little below Mid Hing, | ut not bad enough to be called 
strict low Middling.” 

Mr. Ruopes. If it is a little below Middling, it is strictly low Mid- 
dling, and you get quite a penalty. 

Mr. Poacer. Oh, if it is not low enough to be strict low Middling, 
you call it a Middling minus then ¢ 

Mr. Ruoprs. No; we do not classify it 

Mr. Poace. I know you don’t, but if you are going to carry out your 
philosophy 

Mr. Ruopes. No; my philosophy is to the contrary. I think the 

336 different qualities is about as far as we can go and be ina posi- 

tion where we can defend ourselves. I think if we get in a position 
where we are trying to break this thing down to 532 qualities, we won't 
be accurate In many cases. 

Mr. Poacr. Just this one observation, and I think we will be 
through with this. You suggest that we have too many classes 
broken down into 336? 

Mr. Ruopres. No; I did not say 336 was too many. I said I think 
532 would be too many. 

Mr. Poace. Well you suggest we have 2 great number when we broke 
it down to 336, and we all agree with that. In breaking it down to 
336, you break it down to where, in many cases, you do not have more 
than $2 or $3. a bale difference between your various grades, or even 
less than that. Some of them do not run a difference “of 50 cents be- 
tween a bale of one type and a bale of another. But you are unwilling 
to break it down on a basis where there is as much as $20 a bale dif- 
ference in the value / 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, if you are interested, I have before 
me the prenuunis and discounts for the 336 qualities, the average of 
the 14 markets, from August 1956 to January 1957. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection that will be incorporated in the 
record, 
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Mr. Poacr. No, Mr. Chairman; [ am going to object to that unless 
he will tell us in so many words what those differentials amount to. 

Now if Mr. Rhodes will answer it frankly, I have no objection to 
putting this in. However, | am not going to let him put that in 
there and refuse to give us an answer. 

Mr. Beicner. May I make an injury / 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes 

Mr. Bevcuerr. It looks to me as though we have an irresistible force 
against an immovable object. I have sat here an hour listening to 
Mr. Poage trying to convince him he is all wet, and he in turn trying 


to convine e Mr. Poage he is all wet. I do not care which one 1s, 
whenever either one of them gives me all of the information he has, 
that is all the good I can get out of this hearing. Now just an 


argument between them is not doing me a bit of good, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Your inquiry is that we had better move on to some 
of these other bills? 

Mr. Betcuer. I suggest they go out in the hall and have the argu 
ment and let us go ahead with the hearing. 

Mr. Jorwnson. There is one question I would like to ask. 

Mr. Garnuines. Yes, Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Jormnson. Say, for instance, you bought cotton and it war 


called light spotted A fter you put it in storage, would it change 4 
Is it apt to change to dark or medium, or does it stay the same, pra 
tically < ihe time 14 was ho ion 
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pound, 

Mr. Jornson. Did it come from the spotted ‘otton 

Mr. Ruoprs. No, I would not say that, but about ents per pound 
comes from a change in the grade of the cotton, Some of that cotton 
was classed 3 1952 ome a) ls e 1954 tT 1 fT \ ti 
ind the last few months, it changed t f it, but 
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But I do not mean to infer that it is only the light spotted. In my 
opinion all cotton will change over a period of 2,5, « f years. Some 


will change more than others, and that will depend on what brought 


on the condition in the first mstance. 
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Mr. Jounson. How do these men grade this cotton? I mean, do 
they just have to tell from the end of the bale? 

Mr. Ruopres. No; you cut about a pound sample out of the bale. 
The sampler takes a sharp knife and cuts it right below one of the 
bands. They take about a pound of cotton. a bundle that big around. 
In fact, you cut it from both sides, every bale has to be cut on both 
sides. The cotton is taken out of both sides and that is sent to a Gov- 
ernment classing office. There are 32 of them throughout the Nation 
which class the cotton. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask you one question. As a practical 
matter, what would happen to this light-spotted cotton saleswise if 
you established a higher support price on it, which IT assume is what 
they want / 

Mr. Ritopes. Well, I think if you established a higher price on light- 
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at that time, and I am sure still are—although I do not think we have 
ever gone on record or sent a report up here on the subject. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mrs. Downey ? 

Mrs. Downey. I asked for it last Friday, and I told them that I 
knew the ie was so short that in all probability they could not get 
it. However, I did not make the request last Friday. 

Mr. Ruopes. Excuse me, I was out of town all weekend, and most 
all last week, oe 1 may not be quite up to date on some of these points. 
1 did not know a report had been asked for. 

However, there is a problem in south Texas, of course, on the loan 
program. 

We are taking what steps we can this year to try to do a little 
educational work down there. I think part of the difficulty last year 
was that farmers did not fully understand how they could handle their 
cotton under what we call the early loan down there. It does not cost 
them very much, if anything, but there was a lot of misunderstanding. 
We are going to do all we can, if this bill is not passed, to try to get 
the word across to the farmers in those three or four southern counties 
this year. 

Mr. GaTuines. Are your views in accord then with the letter Mr. 
Kilgore read ? 

Mr. Ruopes. My views are in accord. And I would be glad to see it 
passed ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you on that score. 

Now let us move on and see what your views would be with respect 
to the bill by Mr. Rutherford, H. R. 3654; and H. R. 3785, and House 
Joint Resolution 172 by Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Ruopes. They are basically the same, I believe, are they not? 

Mr. Garuines. There isa difference. One of the bills has to do with 
75 percent price support on long staple cotton, and the other has to do 
with 50,000 bales of long staple cotton now in the stockpile. 

Mr. Ruwopes. I am sure the Department has favorably reported on 
the 75 percent bill. I think that report has been received up here. At 
least, we drafted in our Division a favorable report on the 75 percent 
level for extra long staple cotton. 

Mr. Gatuincs. Now what would be your view with respect to the 
50,000 bales in the stockpile, of long staple cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. We were requested to report on this bill but I do not 
believe that report has been signed because it gets involved in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, State Department, znd the various 
agencies which are involved in this stockpile. It is my personal opin 
ion that the legislation is highly desirable and that we have an oppor 
tunity in the next few months to move a quantity of this extra long 
staple cotton which we have in this stockpile, and which is surplus 
now even to the stockpile requirements, and we probably could move 
some of that between now and October-November when the 1957 crop 
of extra long staple cotton comes on the market. 

After the new crop comes on the market, it is anybody's guess 
whether or not the demand will be great enough then to make it pos 
sible to move some of this stockpile cotton and not seriously interfere 
with the cotton that the farmers have to sell, from their increased 
production this year. 

I think the committee will remember that we doubled the allotment, 
approximately, for 1957 for extra long staple cotton and, therefore, 
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we will have, with a normal growing season, a substantial amount of 
the farmers’ cotton to go into the market. 

But if we could get this bill passed soon, I think there is a good 
chance that we could dispose of, maybe, this amount of cotton between 
now and that time. 

Mr. Garuines. The testimony before the committee was, by Mr. 
Collerette, and I believe also by the Cotton Council, that there was a 
need to maintain these markets domestically and they wanted to 
move into that stockpile and get some bales to take care of the present 
needs. So that is desirable / 

Mr. Ruoves. I am heartily in favor of that, and have worked with 
the Cotton Council, Mr. ¢ lhredtns and other men out there in de- 
veloping this legislation, and ee sup port it. 

Mr. Garnines. They are buil ding up this demand for these par- 
ticular grades of cotton, and the y want to maintain those markets. 

I would just like to ask you, Mr. Rhodes, what your views would be 
with respect to the bill introduced by Mr. Cooley, and the bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Whitener and Mr. Abbitt, having to do with the 156,000 
additional bales in order to provide for a minimum 4-acre allotment. 

One is No. 5734, Mr. Cooley’s; then 5761 and 5774. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, just since I left the office the Secretary’s 
office has signed the report on this — oe sent itup tome. Soif you 
would like, I could read this report, or I can just turn it over to the 
committee. 

Mr. Garuines. Well, it ought to be in the record, I believe. It 
ought to go in the record, and then, if you will, give us the essence of 
it. 

Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD D. Cooley, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of March 14, 1957, 
for a report on H. R. 5734, a bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 1956 and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to cotton. 

The Department does not recommend enactment of the bill. 

Section 1 of the bill amends the Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the 
100,000-acre national reserve for establishing minimum farm allotments and the 
requirement that up to 8 percent of the State allotment, if needed, be used for 
minimum farm allotments shall apply to the 1957 crop only. Under this amend- 
ment the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1956 providing for the minimum 
allotment level at 4 acres instead of 5, and the requirement that minimum farm 
allotments be established in all counties, would become permanent law. 

Section 2 of the bill would provide for an additional 154,321 acres to be allotted 
to the States for 1957. This is the additional acreage previously determined as 
the amount needed to increase factored farm allotments in all counties to the min- 
imum levels prescribed by law. This section of the bill also re les for 1958 
and succeeding crops a national acreage reserve in an amount to be determined 
by the Secretary for use in connection with establishing minimum farm allot 
ments. The additional acreage apportioned to a State under section 2 of the 
bill would not be taken into account in establishing future State allotments 

Section 3 of the bill provides that producers on farms which receive additional 
allotment for 1957 will be permitted to place all or part of it in the acreage reserve 
program if funds are available. 

Farm acreage allotments for the 1957 crop of upland cotton were established 
several months ago and in the southernmost areas of the Cotton Belt planting 
has been completed. The additional acreage received under the bill probably 
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could not be planted on most farms in these areas, and whether it could be placed 
in the acreage reserve program would depend on the availability of funds and 
existing limitations on participation in the individual county. In other areas 
of the belt the time for planting is at hand and the effectiveness of the relief pro- 
posed to be made available by the bill is diminishing with the passing of each day. 

If the bill became law by May 1 it would result in the planting of some addi- 
tional cotton this year. Actually, the minimum participation goal of the acreage 
reserve program was not reached in the signup recently completed, and the 
planting of more cotton under the bill would only increase the adjustment which 
we believe must be made as soon as possible in order to reduce the supply of 
surplus cotton to a reasonable level. 

We fully understand and appreciate the position of the small cotton farmer 
as well as that of many of the larger cotton farmers whose allotments have been 
reduced because of the minimum farm allotment provisions of the act. The 
time is at hand, however, for a decision to be made as to whether the programs 
will be used to achieve the desired balance in supply and demand or whether the 
course will continue to be one under which temporary gains made by one program 
are quickly offset by changes in law or policy for another. We cannot concur 
in any additional plantings of cotton until our supply situation is further 
improved. 

If it is the will of the Congress to require minimum farm acreage allotments 
for 1958 and thereafter in all cotton counties, as proposed in the bill, we believe 
a national reserve is the proper source of acreage for assisting in establishing 
such allotments. It is our position, however, that the reserve should be within, 
instead of in addition to, the national acreage allotment, and, further, that the 
acreage planted as a result of acreage received from the national reserve should 
not be excluded in establishing future State acreage allotments. 

In view of Mr. Heimburger’s request that the report be submitted before the 
April 1 hearings, we have not obtained advice from the Bureau of the Budget 
regarding the relationship of this proposed legislation to the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
TrRcE DD. Mors leting Necretaru 


Mr. Garuinas. If you couk L give us your conclusions / 

Mr. Ruoprs. The Sec retary s office has reported a ‘ galnst the enact- 
ment of this bill. The principal basis of this report is that, first, it is 
getting so late in the season that in many parts of the Cotton Belt 
cotton is already planted, and in some parts of the Cotton Belt it is 
even too lat« to pl: unt any more cotton, and that will probably be true of 
many other areas by the time this bill could be passed. 

And then we would have to recompute allotments in various States 
and counties and renotify farmers. And we think time is of the 
essence, and it is really too late to accomplish what probably the bill 
was intended to accomplish. 

The second thing is that it, of course, will increase our overall sup 
ply of cotton, which we are trying in every way we know to reduce. 
We started off the current marketing year with about 1414 million 
bales of cotton in our carryover. It looks now as though we will get 
that down probably to 12 million bales or a little bit below by August 
1, 1957. 

We have the soil bank in operation this year. We did not get as 
much acreage signed up as we had hoped we ‘would get. but we do have 
something over 3 million acres signed up, and with the sales program 
and all it looks like, if we go along another year, that we could expect 
to reduce our carryover during the next year as much, if not more, 
than we will this year. 

Mr. Gatrntnes. It would be down under 10 million by August 1, 
1958 # 
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Mr. Ruopes. We have high hopes of that. And we hate to see any 
action taken which will work directly contrary to these other pro- 
grams which we are Ope rating 

And of course you get into another problem, if you do increase these 
allotments at this time, whether or net we will open up the soil bank 
again and allow them to put the increase that you give them im the 
soil bank. And if you do that, of course there are certain counties 
that have used up all their funds so that would raise a number of 
problems which probably would get us into some difficulty. 

Generally [ think these are the principal reasons Why tin 1 part 


ment reported unfavorably on this bill. 


Mr. Garuines. Quite a lot of thought went into increasing the 1957 
allotment for cotton. about the value of this 100,000 acres. | just 
wonder now whether or not you, as head of the cotton d n. 
advised, the committees | Lat Wel working on the a 't of 1956. t that 


100,000 was sufficient or insufficient to do the job ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I am sure, in fact I know, that we advised everyone 
we talked with that it was insufficient to do the job. I am not posi 
tive that we ever had any formal testimeny that could be found in the 
record, but I think everyone realized that the 100, bales was no 
where near enovgh to do the job. 

I would like to point out that the Department full 
the position of these smal] farmers and is sympathe l¢ LO Ul  } ight. 


J 


However. we do not beheve that now, this late in the ( he 
time to start t » try to change the ex] ting law for the 195¢ cro} 

Mr. GaTuiIneGs. Did von anti pate that 4+ acres ti ) i! i: 
tory pro) sion, at that tik e! 

Mr. Ruopes. There was no « on. The law ts 7 
on that. I do not know hor ne could “int 

Of course, as you will remember, Congressman, the Department 
has never favored the mandatory minimum provision as su We 


have had it twice, and we have sotten rid of it once. But the law is 
clear as it can be that it is a mandatory provisiol : We allocated the 
100,000 acres to take care of these small farms and then every State 
committee in the country had to take at least 3 percent of its State 


Reserve if they need it to finish the job. 


Then, if that 1s not enough, you have to factor them all dow) And 
there are many cot nties that still have to do that 

Mr. GatHineGs. Now that 108,000-acre provision was written in in 
the Senate, and we cid not 20 into it at oreat length n tie He use al 
that time of the year. But it was, in the opinion of many of us, that 


] 4 . ° , 
What we were trying to do Was to attempt to bring the small farmers 


up to 4 acres 11 there were enough acres to go around to do that iob. 


Mr. Ruopes. Now I would like to add one additional th if, 1f you 
will permit me to. We think if it is the intent of Congress that we 
have minimum farm acreage allotments, that the amount required to 
take care of them should be pro led fo} 

In other words. we do not think that it is sound to have a provision 


requiring the small farm allotments, but only provide about 40 percent 

P 1 } 4 j } 1 . ’ : a ae . 
of the acreage illotment required to do 1t with. We also think this 
wdditional allotment should be a part of the national allotment, and 


4 ] j 1 
not over and above the allotme Moe 
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In the third place, we think that it should be counted as history, and 
not be excluded when you start figuring up history. 

Mr. Garutnes. Really what you testifying to now, apparently, is 
that we should strike the provisions from the Taw ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. No. 

Mr. Garuines. Strike the mandatory 4-acre provision. Is that 
what it amounts to? 

Mr. Ruopes. I said, if we are going to have the 4-acre provision, 
then we think consideration should be given to provide enough acre- 
age to take care of it, instead of just 40 percent of enough to take 
care of it. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. That is on the statute books now, and that is what 
we are faced with at present in H. R. 2461. 

Mr. Ruopes. I say this applies to 1957, and we think it is too late 
to conceivably do anything in 1957. 

Mr. Poace. Would you favor this principle in future years then / 

Mr. Ruoves. No; I'do not think the Department would favor it. 
But if we are going to have it, then 1 am saying I think, instead of 
having 40 percent of enough allotment to take care of them, we ought 
to provide 100 percent. In other words, I think the legislation tells 
us to do one thing, but it is impossible for us to do it because the 
amount of allotment set up is not sufficient to do it. 

Now, if we are going to have a minimum 4-acre allotment, then it is 
going to take about 2 50,000 acres, and, therefore, we someway should 
be provided to get the 2 50, 000 acres. 

Mr. Poace. Then you think we ought to repeal the existing 4-acre 
minimum or provide 250,000 acres ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right, for future years. 

Mr. Poace. And further—— 

Mr. Ruopes. Personally I do. I think the county committees are 
in a far better position to make adjustments for small farmers 
than we. 

Mr. Poace. How can a county committee in counties like these 
North Carolina counties which were brought to our attention make 
adjustments when, if they bring their farms up to 4 acres, there is not 
enough cotton there to bring any farm in the county up to 4 acres? 

Mr. Ruopes. There are counties like that, and not only in North 
Carolina. There are other States who have the same problem. There 
is no easy answer to it. 

However, I think that in 1958, that if the Congress wanted us to 
continue with this provision, that it would be better if we had some 
way of getting the amount of cotton acreage that is required, rather 
than to give them part of it which only m rakes eve ryone a isfied. 
They read the first section that says no one sh: all have less than 4 acres. 
Then they go along their way, thinking they are taken care of. Then 
later they find out that the county did not get. sufficient allotment to 
take care of them. 

If you give them 2 acres, then they think someone has robbed 
them. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, you could make use of the national] reserve, inso- 
far as the national reserve would permit it, to the extent the share of 
the national reserve would permit it—the national reserve of 100,000 


acres 
Mr. Ruopers. That is right. 
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Mr. Bell just reminded me we should probably make it clear in the 
record, it is not 4 acres, but it is 4 acres or the highest acreage this 
individual man has planted in the past 3 years. 

Mr. Garuines. But the thing about it, though, for 1957 you would 
have to go back there and be taking cotton away from folks that 
already have it? 

Mr. Ruoprs. We think it is too late to do anything in 1957, Allot- 
ments were put out last December, some of them in Noven ber, 

Mr. Poacr. If you do anything in 1957, it is going to do this, you 
are going to have a history there, that you do not have 4 acres, and 
consequently if you come to his rescue mm 1958, he would still be out 
because his historv would be below 4 acres. and he would not vet 4 acres 
under the law even if the 250.000 acres were given us next year. 


Mr. Ruopes. That is correct, unless he had it in the previous 2 
years. If he had it in any of the 3 years, then he would vet it. 


Otherwise he would not. That is the way It is now. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much, we appreciate your appear- 
ance here. 

If Mr. Bell has anything to add, we would be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Bet. I have one statement by way of explanation. I would 
like to make it off the record if I may. I think it is pertinen: to 
this problem. 

Mr. Gatrianes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much. ‘The committe will go into 
executive SeSsIOn. 

(The following communications were submitted to the subcommittee 
as follows:) 


Congressman Kk. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This is just a short note to thank you for the 
time which you gave me—as a representative of the Atlantic Cotton Association 
at the hearings of the subcommittee this week. I realize how limited you were 
in time, and do appreciate being allowed to testify. 

There are a few figures which I would like to call to your attention, which 
were not mentioned in my statement : 


Surplus at beginning of 1956 cotton year ‘ 14, 500, OO 
Sold under export plan 6, 500, GOO 
Subtotal &, OOO, GOO 
Surplus to be added from 1956-57 loan t, OOO, OOO 
Surplus at end of 1957 cotton year 12, 000, O00 
Reduction in surplus— 2 500. 000 
Loss in export of 6,500,000 S290, COO, OOO 
Cost to reduce surplus 2,500,000 bales 390, 000, OOO 


Sincerely yours, 
W. D. Lawson 


Houston, Tex., March 15, 1957 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Hlouse Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Drak Mr. GATHINGS: This is a separate note requesting that I he on record 
as supporting the recommendation of the Supima Association of America for 
release of 50,000 bales of long staple cotton from the ODM stockpile 
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I believe this release is needed to prevent a check in the development of the 
use of this kind of cotton. At the same time, I believe that the dimensions of 
the stockpile that were appropriate in times of a lesser planting of long staples 
in this country must exceed what is now required under conditions of increased 
planting. 

I am sure you and your colleagues recognized the conspicuous breadth of mind 
of the officers and members of the Supima Association, who, after spontaneously 
inviting a reduction in their support level in order to make their prices conducive 
to greater use, now invite the ODM to share a part of the market which they have 
enlarged, rather than seeking to exploit the tight situation for immediate gain 

Yours sincerely, 


Houston, Tex., Varech 15, 1957. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GatuiIncs: In response to Mr. J Ss’ inquiry abou he gins owned 
in the United States and abroad by Anderson, 
L believe Mr. White already has told you that the numbers on July 31, 1956, 
were 248 in the United States and 138 in foreign countries 

So that you will have the picture in greater detail, I enclose photostat of a 
table appended to our last annual statement showing property, plant, and equip 
ment by location and type of activity at cost less depreciation as of July 31, 1956 
This table shows the fixed investment in the United States to be about G2 percent 
of the total. The figure for the United States does not include several million 
dollars invested in activities ancillary to our American business; and, if these 
were included, the proportion would exceed two-thirds 

I have reviewed the figures on crop financing and find that our outstanding 
crop loans average about two-thirds in the United States and one-third in foreigi 


Clayton & Co. and its subsidiaries, 


countries, the proportions varying according to the stages of the season 


1 hope that this covers the points in which you and Mr. Jones are intereste¢ 

I y ould ( l may, to be sure th: in rep! es To ques ms about mv ae 
tivities in opposition to the two-price system are completely «a rate 

Anderson, Clayton & Co, is a company and I am an individual: and my activi 
ties in this matter were in my individual capacity 

I think I made it clear that, as an individual, I hold beliefs t iInost people 
would call liberal in matters of international commerce and investment lt 


the particular matter of price discrimination, | am proud of the general accep 
tance in United States policy of the antidumping principle, and have been grati 
fied by any progress that has been made in acceptance of this principle by cou 
tries which heretofore had not accepted it. I regard the departures that we 
have made from this principle as transgressions of it and a irtful to the 
prospects of furthering the principle around the world, which I believe is an 
portant part of our general objective. 

For these reasons, I personally did what I could to oppose the adoption of the 
million-bale export sales program, the present export sales program, and sev 
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Frankly I don’t know where Anderson, Clayton & Co uterest lies in the 
matter. The results of our first 6 months’ operation under the present program, 
which I just learned today, indicate that the program thus far has not been hurt 
ful to us financially. 


There was evidence in some of the questions of a belief that my company or | 
had some influence in the State Department I always ive fo 1 courteous 
willingness to hear what I had to say, in that Department and in the othe 
departments; but I believe this is a common experience loubt that 1 opil 
ions influence any of them. 

I appreciate very much the courtesy and patience of you, | committer 
and Mr. Whitten; and I put a high value on the acquaintance « blished wit 
several of you and the better acquaintance with others. If L ever can be of any 
help to the committee in the way of information, I hope you will not hesitate to 


call on me. 

I enclose two carbons for the event vo ae eonside t iIppronp! eto ¢ 
them to Mr. Jones and Mr. Whitten, since most of this letter refers to their ques 
tions. 


Sincerely yours, 
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FULBRIGHT, CROOKER, FREEMAN, BATES & W 
Washington, D.C... Mareh 15, 1957 
Hon. B.C. GATILINGS, 
Chairman, Subconimittee on Cotton, 
House Committee on Agriculture, Washington 25, 1D. ¢ 


DEAR Mr. Garuines: Mr. Lamar Fleming asked me to give you for insertion 
in the record in response to Mr. Jones’ question a statement of the mber of 
gins owned by Anderson, Clayton & Co. in the United States and in foreign 


countries 


These figures are as follows: 
Gina 
United States 248 
Argentina “ 


srazil 17 
Neypt 1 


Mexico 69 
Paraguay 3 


Peru 10 


The following table which I have simply clipped from the Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. annual report to stockholders for the year ended July 31, 1956, shows the 
figures as to property, plant, and equipment in the United State ind in foreign 


countries 


P) operty, plant, and equipment by location and type of at vit 


t) ler 


Cottor ( | 
4 t ‘ 
t ! 
me t jul 
| ted St au ‘ ) ( ( g { ( f ) 
gentin 1654 wn 
Brazil 1S ( 14), ( 00 
Egypt MM ) 000 
Franee 000 
Mexico 19 10 v4 0 ( f 0 
Panama 1 000 
Par ] $21 1. 00 
Peru 2 rt 7, OO 
Tota V7 ) ( { ( OL, OO 


If there is any further information desired I shall appreciate a call from you 
or from Mr. Jones. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN C. WHIT! 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, 
Clemson, S.C.. Varceh 18, 1957. 
Hon. HARoLD DD. CooLiry, 
United States Congress, 


Vash ngton LD). ¢ 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: Thank you for sending me a cop) f your bill, 





H. R. 5734. I believe that vou are working in e : 
At a recent meeting of our South Carolina State cotton committee made up 
of a cross-section of all cotton interests, this subject was d ussed at some 
length. We believe that the cotton growers in the eastern half of ie Cotton 
Belt have been discriminated against on account of the t ve do have 
a considerable number of very small growers who plant 5 . I 
applying a national ruling giving priority in any way to these small owers 
we, at the same time discriminate against the larger growers in ( he 
cause State allotments must be divided among such small growers. Co quently 
aA new resolution WAS passed at ur State cotton committee mee l \ sug 
gests that the two definite pr ms involved be recognized, n: \ First. 


the problem of the regular cotton growers who depend on the gr vy of cotton 
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mainly in their farm business, and second, the problem of small low-income 
people who live in the country and farm part time with less than 5 acres of 
land in cotton and who make up a special group that needs special attention. 
It was our suggestion that State allotments for regular cotton growers be deter 
mined and frozen on a State and county basis until the surplus is disposed of, 
after which such frozen State and county acreage allotments might be raised 
somewhat. Thereafter such allotments could be raised or lowered according 
to the current supply situation. The small growers with less than 5 acres might 
well be considered separately and be given a national allotment before the larger 
and regular national allotment would be set. We do not feel like this is a con 
flicting suggestion but is a means to save our larger cotton growers upon whom 
the future of the cotton economy depends in this territory from having to sacrifice 
acreage allotments to small growers to an extent greater than would their com 
petitors in other States which have very few small growers. To my way of 
thinking this suggestion is not nearly as complex as is the actual cotton produc 
tion business scattered across the southern part of the United States 


Sincerely yours, 
D. W. WATKINS, VMaste 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., Mareh 28, 1957 
Hon. HARoLp CooLry, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Cominittee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Haro_p: I am today in receipt of a communication from a group of 
farmers who held a meeting in Columbia, 8. C., on March 13. This group wis 
composed of representatives from all 46 counties in South Carolina. They 
adopted the following resolution : 

“Additional acreage of cotton be provided to take care of allotments to small 
growers without taking acreage for this purpose away from other farmers who 
grow a larger acreage and, also, that the acreage allotted for the State continue 
to be frozen at the present level and that provisions be made so that any cotton 
acreage allotments in the State not used by those to whom they are made may be 
reallocated to other growers to help balance and stabilize their cotton farm opera 
tions and provide justice to growers who have lost acreage. It was also pointed 
out that this should be done in fairness to ginners, oil mill Operators, fertilizer 
and insecticide dealers, credit agencies, and others affected by cotton production 
in the State.” 

With kind regards and all good wishes, IT am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. Rmey, M. C 


(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock meridian, the committee went into execu 
tive session and the reporter was excused. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
(‘OMMODITY SUBCOMMUTTEE ON COTTON OF TH! 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 3:05 p. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. EK. C. Gathings (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Gatuines (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

Mr. John V. Stiles, Taylor, Tex., is the first witness. We will be 
glad to hear from you, Mr. Stiles. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN V. STILES, TAYLOR, TEX.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES E. GOAD, OLD COTTON BELT ASSOCIATION, TEXAS 


Mr. Strives. Mr. Gathings, Mr. Poage, and Mr. Rogers, it looks like 
that is the committee, we appreciate your calling this special hearing 
for us this afternoon and allowing us to get on home. 

We are appearing in behalf of H. R. 5686. My name is John V. 
Stiles of Taylor, Tex., speaking for the Old Cotton Belt Association 
of Texas. The Old Cotton Belt Association was organized in March 
1955, after the 1955 allotments were released, for the purpose of 
representing producers, and others, interested in the cotton economy 
in the old historical cotton-growing area of Texas, and it now repre 
sents 12,600 plus members in 65 counties. 

In support of H. R. 5686, we propose the following: 

Under the loan differentials of Commodity Credit Corporation, 
producers are receiving a minimum loss of $7.50 to $10 per bale due 
to the failure of CCC to recognize the different categories of spotted 
and the “plus or bright” grades of cotton. 

The present loan rate does not relate the true market values and 
grades of cotton as in the commercial markets. We feel that CCC 
should be required to make these adjustments in the loan rate table. 

The following suggestions for Texas only 

Mr. Poagr. On that, if I may proceed a little further there on that, 
may we make it plain if I understand what you are suggesting, if at 
the present time there is a differential in the value of this light spot- 
ted cotton and what we night call heavy spotted, the Department of 
Agriculture makes a loan on all spotted cotton which is exactly the 
same, regardless of lightness or heaviness of the spots, and the trade 
recognizes the degree of spotting, and as a result, the Commodity 
Credit loan is down on all spotted cotton, and the trade comes along 
and picks out the light spotted cotton. 
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It actually moves into the channels of trade, and the farmer who 
has put his cotton in the loan gets no advantage whatever for having 
light spots as against the farmer who has dark spots, but the cotton 
buyer makes a very substantial profit as a result thereof, isn’t that 
true / 

Mr. Srives. That is correct. And in regard to the 1956 crop which 
has just been gathered, cotton that went in the loan is now coming out 
in the ita act category, and they make a notation on the loan papers 
at the time. 

Mr. Poagr. The grade shows it, the classification of cotton shows it. 

Mr. Srizes. And is now being brought back out to the trade chan 
nels at a higher rate than the loan value, costing the farmer the proc 
essing and the storage and all of that from the time of putting it into 
the loan until the present date. Those things would be eliminated 
under this. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, it is my hope that we can require the Depart 
ment to make that differential. but if we should find too much oppo 
sition here in the Congress to doing that, probably wouldn't it be 
better to have no sae ih aaa your cotton at all? 

I mean, if we just didn’t grade it, we would be better off than we 
are to have it ae this way, wouldn’t we / 

Mr. Srites. We would be better off to take a orade lower. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Stites. Than to actu: lly show the spot on that cotton. 

Mr. Garutnes. How much better off would you be? 

Mr. Stinxs. Mr. Gathings, | would roughly say—we haven’t made 
too thorough a survey, but I would say this. 

KF or @X% imple, a middling hght spot bale of cotton bri Ing’s less mone 5 
than a strict low bale of cotton. There is no in-between prices in there 
and the broker takes his middling lights spots bale and will ship it 
as bright, possibly, and, as Mr. Poage brought out, make $5, $6, or $7 
profit which the farmer should have. 

I am trying to make it clear that we would be better off to Just 
eliminate the whole spot and eall it the grade lower than to leave 
the spot differential as it is at this time. 

Mr. Poaacr. In o nae words, they make a greater differential / 

Mr. Sriues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Between the bale of the same grade and staple, between 

bale of white and spotted cotton than they make between a bale 
of white cotton of a given grade and a grade lower. 

Mr. Srizes. That is correct. Mr. Goad has bought cotton, I believe, 
at times, is that correct 2 

Mr. Goan. Yes, sir, that explains it fully the way 1 would explain 
it or even better than I could explain it. 

Mr. Poace. Then ane we not profit if we could eliminate branding 
this cotton as leht or wavy spots because then the cotton buyer 
wouldn’t know which bale was light spotted ¢ ¢ 

Of course, he will now go in and buy your cards if they are light 
spots, whereas he would have to buy a whole lot more cards if he 
didn’t know whether they were light or heavy spots. 

Mr. Garuines. It is going to take legislation either way you 0. 
It might be well to do it like you started out here. te 

Mr. Poaar. Yes, we might as well. 
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Mr. Garuines. Will you proceed, Mr. Stiles? 

Mr. Srites. The present allotment basis, 1935 law, as amended, 
has created a problem in Texas. This problem was created as a result 
of manipulation of figures by USDA agencies in 1951 and 1952, and 
excessive adjustments in 1953, when USDA requested cotton pro- 
ducers to reduce. 

In 1951, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (BAE) figure was 
increased by the ao" ‘ultural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee (ASC) for tory purposes for 1-N and 1-S—to deviate from 
the statement eed this attached sheet evaluates those adjustments at 
the time. 

Mr. Poace. That is simply the plains of Texas. 

Mr. Sriies. Yes, sir. Some 575.820 acres, and, in 1952, was in- 
creased 320.070 acres: whereas, area 4, which is the black-land section 
of Texas, was only increased 1.600 acres in 1951, and 17,400 in 1952, 
and area 8, an area from Corpus Christi to Austin, increased in 1951 
by 8,420 acres, and, in 1952, by 7,830 acres. 

“In 1953, all cotton acres were measured, and for his ry purposes, 
the State ASC committee gave area 1—S, 1.113.900 acres for intent 

plant; area 4, no acres; and area 8, 2,000 acres, I think, went to 
! county in south Texas. 

We request that the cotton allotment for year 1958 and subsequent 
vears shall be apportioned to the counties on tl e basis of o-year his- 
tory. We have had allotments in effect for 3 years and have accurate, 
measured records as a basis for history which will reflect a true and 
‘xact history rather than a mere calculated basis for history under 
the 5-vear basis. The 3-year history will tend to stabilize the county 

llotments in a similar manner to rice and peanuts. 

The above acreage, increase in favor of the new and expanding irri- 
vated areas, created the word “trend” in cotton-acreage allotments, 
and, m 1954, 80.5 percent of the State reserve (approximately 600,000 
neres) was used for trend, and, in 1955, 62.5 percent (approximately 
160.000 acres) was used for trend. 

We recommend that in Texas the basis of —— rents be changed 
from a 5-year history to a 3-year history, and that a flexible State 
reserve continue to be used. 

Through these changes, the cotton allotments of Texas counties 
may be stabilized. In the event of an increase or decrease, each 

ounty will be affected accordingly, rather than by sections or acres. 

We realize that thes e proposals are merely stopgap measures; how- 
ever, until cottongrowers are able to obtain a workable program, it is 


very necessary that we do not lose any additional acreage in our 


Leas. 

4 } l ‘ | } } 

ANY change 1n tf State reserve should be by eo ative action 
rather “te by the Department ot \o7 iC mae Tha ‘rruption of 
use of 1@ State reserve shall be a concern of leo) lation rather than 
hy che. Der martment of Agriculture, or trend should be eliminated 


l 


from the State reserve in view that allotments have been in effect 
for t years. 

Any increases or decreases received by the State should be distrib- 
uted in the same percentage as received from the national level to the 
counties, using the immediate past year’s allotment as a basis for 
allocation. 
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As an example, say that in 1957 assume that X county’s allotment 
is 10,000 acres and the State receives an increase or decrease of 1 per- 
cent, then X county is to be increased or decreased 100 acres from 
their 1958 computed base. This will enable all counties to share pro- 
portionally. 

In view of that present regulation requiring an individual to suffer 
for no cause of his own under the clause wherein a county loses acreage 
history for nonplantings, it is our suggestion to consider a county 
as having its full allotment. A few noncooperators cause a county 
to lose history at the expense of producers which exert etiort to pro 
tect their history. 

The 3-year history, the allowance for full history credit when plant- 
ing 90 percent within a county’s allotment, and extensive new growers’ 
expansion curbs are the most critical recommendations for correcting 
the cotton-allotment problem in ‘Texas. 

The practices of combining low-yielding and high-yielding farms 
should be corrected. Under existing legislation, cotton allotments 
are being transferred by a number of means from a lower yielding 
farm to a high-yielding farm. 

Cotton allotments are being transferred by lease, purchase, or other 
manipulations, which is further increasing a surplus problem rather 
than the intent of cotton allotments to reduce production. Produc- 
tion areas are being centralized by these means, reducing allotments 
in nmaany areas. 

In view of the limited acreage available, counties should supply a 
minimum of 50 percent of allotments for new farms with the balance 
furnished from the State reserve. 

To curb wide expansion in the new-farm phase of cotton allotments, 
the State reserve for new farms should be limited to a maximum 
reserve of 10,000 acres. 

County committee should be required to determine that the prospec 
tive new growers are complying with approved cultural practices. 

Under present regulations, entire areas could move into the cotton 
production through the new-farm category and old growers would 
lose their allotments within a short period of time. 

There should be a curb on overlapping allotments on the same 
farm; that is, merely planting a crop to receive credit for planting 
history while harvesting an additional crop on the same land. 

May I leave my statement there, Mr. Chairman, and give you a 
concrete example of what has happened in our State this past year. 

A rancher of considerable size and/or producer cleared approxi- 
mately 8,000 acres of land that was ranch land. He applied for a 
new grower’s allotment. The county committee turned him down. 
The State committee turned him down, also. 

He asked for a review committee. They gave him a proportionate 
amount of his land to an old grower, which in this particular county 
was Refugio County, of 20 percent, approximately 20 percent of 
his cultivated acreage, which amounted to 1,700 acres of cotton 
allotment. 

He went out and planted his cotton to comply with the present 
regulations in the middles where milo maize was already knee high or 
waist high. 

This complied with the law and made him an old grower for the 
year of 1957. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture asked for a review of this review 
committee, and they turned it over , this producer turned it into a 
court procedure in a Federal court and was granted this 1,700 acres 
in history. 

Mr. Gatuines. Who paid that 1,700 acres? 

Mr. Srizes. This year the State committee helped the county out, 
this particular year, but next year and in the future years the old 
growers are going to have to pay the price. 

Mr. Poace. And there is a whole lot more land in Refugio County 
that is in the same sh: ape, isn’t there / 

Mr. Stites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. The same thing can be done by many others? 

Mr. Stirs. Yes. The Federal judge granted this acreage in the 
district court in Houston, in view that the original review committee 
had reversed their decision. 

That is the basis of his granting this new grower 1,69614 acres, I 
believe, to be exact. 

Mr. Poagr. That is the Tatum case ¢ 

Mr. Stizes. That is the Tatum case. I thought it would be well 
to give you what we are trying to curb there, because it can happen 
all over our State and possibly in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Poacr. Doesn’t that jeopardize the whole control program ¢ 

Mr. Strives. It would destroy the whole program. I[t could. It 
has that possibility. 

Mr. Gatruines. That is an enormous acreage to be planted as a 
new grower, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Poacer. The vice of it isn’t simply the amount of acreage which 
was given. It was an extremely large percentage. We ail seek to 
remedy that by not letting a new grower get any more acreage from the 
State reserve than the county would put up, and the county would 
never put up much locai acreage for a thing of this kind. But an 
even greater vice is that the court has held, as I see it, that under the 
present law, if a man plants cotton, no matter how he plants it, nor 
where he plants it on the land, nor what else he has got planted on the 
land, that he is a grower of apes 

As I understand it, Mr. Tatum didn’t harvest any cotton. 

Mr. Stinks. No, sir. He seeded—I understand this from one of 
the county committee in Refugio County—he seeded approximately 
9 to i2 pounds in the middle and that is the extent that he harvested 
his cotton ¢ rop. 

Mr. Poace. He didn’t harvest it at all. He just seeded and then he 
went out and harvested a big crop of maize. He got over two or three 
thousand pounds of maize on that land, I am told. 


Now he is an old grower, and he has a history of having grown 
because the court says, “You were growing cotton. You didn’t have 


to pick any cotton to be a orower. All you had to do was to crow 
it. ATL you had to do was to pli int it. That is all you had to do, and 
you didn’t have to plant enough to grow a crop, because the law doesn’t 
say how much you have to plant, and you didn’t have to plant it where 
you expect it to grow because the law doesn’ t say that. You pl int it in 
the middle between your maize and that will ¢ ‘comply with the require- 
ments of the law.” 

Then he must have run a harvester out there to combine his maize, 
and he hed to run that right over the cotton. There wasn’t any other 
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place to put the wheels so he had to run that right over the cotton 
stalks. 

But the law doesn’t say you can’t go out and run a grain harvestei 
over your cotton. So the law is vague on this thing, and what we 
attempt to do in here is simply to say that you can’t count this as 
history unless you comply with ordinarily accepted local seeding and 
cultivation practices. 

Of course, no community in the world accepts the planting of cotton 
in middles as being accepted cultivation practice, but the law doesn’t 
say that now, so we are simply trying to fill in that gap in the law nh 
defining what is actu: any the growing of cotton. 

We think that it ought to be of general application, of course, but 
we just didn’t want to “force it on anybody who didn’t want it. 

Mr. Hacer. What is the justification for that farm provision in 
the surplus situation / 

Mr. Poace. You mean in our bill ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. No: I mean in the law that man could get 1,700 acres 
on a new farm. What is the justification for that? 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me that the county committee in that case 
acted indiscreetly in finding that he should—I beg pardon, it was not 
the county committee, it was the review committee that gave it to him 
that he should be entitiec to the same percentage of his land as an old 
grower. 

That seemed to me to be rather ridiculous, but there is no guide in 
the law as to that either that I know of. There is nothing that says 
how much you can give the new grower. It leaves it up to thie counts 
committee as to how much you can give to this new grower, presum 
ably on the theory that the county committee will know how much 
acreage it can afford to give or how much it can properly allocate 

So in trying to meet. that, we say the county can’t use any more of 
the State’s cotton than it uses of its own. If it is willing to put up 
some of its own, we will assume they have got a pretty wood case. 

We will assume there is some real justification for it. But when we 
find a county won’t use its own cotton to give to a new grower, we 
igure maybe you ought not to take acreage away from the other 
orowers of the State to provide for that kind of ne Ww grower. 

Mr. Garuines. I think that is reasonable. If the county committe: 
determines that they will vo oul here and penalize the rest of the eot 
tongrowers in that county 

Mr. Poace. Then we will say we will help you from the Stat 
reserve 

Mr. Garuineas. There is bound to be a good case made out. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; but you see in this case they didn’t have to pay 
for that acreage out of the county allotment. Of course, [ realize it 
wasn’t the county committee that did it down there. It was that 
review committee that did that 

Mr. Stites. They protested very vigorously. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; the county committee did, but the county com 
mittee would have had the right wider the existing law to have give 
that to Mr. Tatum in the first place, to have given him the same 20 
percent that they gave to every old grower in the county. 

The 2V had the at right, and the V don't have to pay the bill under the 
present law, except to the extent that the State committee makes them. 
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I grant you that the State committee has been requiring some local 
contributions in most cases, but the State committee has no statutory 
ouidan e atthe present time as to how much it shall pay and how much 
it shall require from the local people, so we just say give them a little 
guidance here and say you have got to put up as much local as we are 
going to give you. 

We think that will stop these ‘Tatum cases, and we think this requir 
Ing a man to plant and cultivate in accordance with commonly ac- 
cepted practices will get to it, too. 

Mr. Srites. This wouldnt alleviate a returning serviceman or a 
fellow that wanted to go into farming and showing good cause and he 
needed some cotton allotment, if his county committee was within 
reason he could still get a new grower’s allotment. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. 

Mr. Strives. I understand that is what this new gvrower’s reserve is 
for. 

Qur association has heard, via the grapevine, that one irrigated 
county, through a “proposition,” contributed 1,500 acres to State 
reserve, and almost succeeded in getting back 7.200 aeres for new 


farms. 


that is yust another phase oF trying to curb this new far angle. 
They did eet some 1.700 acres out of it. Llowever. thev came very 
close to vetting the 7,500 acres for new farms. That could iin us 


| 

by giving that kind of acreage to just one county. 

Mr. POAGE. On the other hand, the State committe e nnAs thre powel 
at the present time, 
Mr. Srines. That is night. 
Mr. Poace. It would have had the right to have given them the 
(200 aeres ¢ 

Mr. Stites. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. They didn’t exercise that power 

Ir. Stites. No, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. Their regular contribution happened to have been 
1,500 acres, the percentage set aside for new farms. 

Mr. Srines. Yes, sir. 


Mr. GFATHINGS, New CLOW) alle fments 1. the S e (4 { 
serves that it held back. 
Mr. Srites. The above recommendations will tend to stabilize the 


cotton allotments of all counties. It will render more protection to 
he il dividual orower and also a more secure planned program ot 
operations from year to vear. 

We, therefore, urge that you favor FL. R. 5686. 

The atta ‘hed sheet is some data references in the event that the 


t 
‘ 


committee would like ro ask Some questions conecernn o the statement. 
Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, might I state in connection with Mr. 
Styl statement, as Il have tried to state here several times that on 
t| » matte whicl } rolwe the State of Tevxas nel ' eh we ar 
these matters which Involve tne oscate ) 4A0XAS and on W VV are 
not asking to cross State lines unless somebody want rb neluded., 
that we recognize that this committee feels ‘Texas 1 ‘presentatives 
should get together and we are making every effort to do that. 


We are delighted to have Mr. Rogers here with us this afternoon. 
This same group has been meeting with, in addition to Mr. Rogers 
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and Mr. Thompson, Mr. Thornberry and myself, we have been meet- 
ing with Mr. Kilgore and Mr. Mahon in an effort to try to bring the 
thinking of the different sections of the State together, and we assure 
you that we are making every effort to get all of our States to agree 
on one policy. 

This committee is not going to try to settle a dispute in Texas, but 
we are very anxious to try to arrive at a situation within the State of 
Texas where we can work as one unit instead of having 2 or 3 different 
factions in the State, each presenting some different viewpoint. 

We are very hopeful that before we get through with this thing, 
that we will be able to present to this committee something on which 
we can all agree. 

Mr. Garuines. Are you making progress / 

Mr. Poacer. I think we are. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you like to have this table incorporated, Mr. 
Stiles, as a part of your testimony / 

Mr. Stites. Yes, sir, if we may. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection—— 

Mr. Poace. There are three tables. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. Without objection they will be included at this 
point. 

(The tables are as follows:) 











DATA OF OLD Corron BELT ASSOCIATION FROM UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE RECORDS 

1. Present allotment basis: 1938 allotment law, with amendments in 1950 
and 1953. 

2. Allotment history years: National to State and State to counties, last 5 
years, excluding year just past. And for county to farms, immediate 3 past 
years. 

Exurpit I.—Cotton history acreage 
| Note decline for east Texas counties, increase for west Texas counties 
Allot Planted Measured Measured 
County ment, and ad- 1958 1 
year justed, 
1950 1951 1952 1953 954 195 LO¢ 1O57 
Hunt 120,755 | 172,000 | 141,000 | 131,875 | 101,789] 91,214 18,229 | 88,154 
Fannin 95, 151 115, 000 | 100, 000 8, 479 76, 849 6s, 444 15, 194 65,477 
Kaufman 88,693 | 112,000 86, 500 80, 768 64, 613 R, 504 64, 132 8, 52 
Caldwell 23, 652 44, 500 35, 100 28, 1¢ 27, 067 21, 040 22, 512 X), 921 
Colorado 10,714 | 16,000 | 15, 200 15, 05 10, 631 10, 030 11, 420 9,741 
Cherokee 13, 104 24, 000 17, 000 16, 454 14, 668 12,492 16, 327 Ll, S4¢ 
Houston 21,458 46, R00 43, 400 ), 123 32,714 26, 6 28, 134 26, 250 
Fayette 30,906 | 48,600 | 43, 200 41, 289 31,457 | 28,939 33, 104 27,817 
Hill 139, 844 | 200,000 | 191,000 | 200,804 138, 135 | 122, 602 125, OO 121, 492 
Castro 4,707 70, 000 99, OOK 114.329 67,513 54.851 414 62. 59] 
Hale 70,779 | 264,000 | 291,000 | 328,918 | 192,137 | 169, 512 165, 787 177, 87 
. “and 120, 375 . » soc & 
Lynn 191,978 | 347,000 | 347,000 997’ (00 } 194,971 | 198,007 190, 621 198, 39 

Approximate. 

The 1958 approximate allotments are calculated on 5-year basis (1952-56) and 
using 2 percent State reserve. 

The decrease in east Texas counties and the increases in west Texas were 


largely brought about by excessive adjustments by USDA agencies as shown in 
the following exhibit. 
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Kxutpir 11.—HLacessive adjustments by reporting districts 1-S and 4 
[Acres] 


Lubbock, area 1-S (16 Blackland, area 4 (25 
counties ( 


ountk 


1952 1953 1952 1953 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
*lanted 2, 894, 000 | 2, 259, 200 2. 305, 100 2, 185, 300 
Adjustment 284, 500 1, 113. 900 0 0 
History- . 3, 178, 506 ’. 373, 100 2 305, 100 2, 185, 300 





Request by USDA to reduce from 1952 to 1953 planting. Area 4 reduced 
120,000 acres, area 1—-S adjusted with intent to plant 194,600. 


ExHIsitT III.—Showing how west Texas counties received more acres for trend in 
1954 and 1955 from State reserve 


|'Texas, 42 percent of national allotment each year—approximately 7,500,000 acres. State ASC may use 
10 percent (750,000 acres) as reserve] 


BEFORE ORGANIZATION OF OLD COTTON BELT ASSOCIATION 


1954 0 1955—10 

| percen 
rrend 40. 5 62.5 
New farms cz 2.7 
Small farms 6.2 16. 2 
Inequities and hardships ( 18.5 


AFTER ORGANIZATION OF OLD COTTON BELT ASSOCIATION 


, 957 4) 

( percent 

Trend ( 0) 
New farm 9.7 2.34 
Small farms 34.4 54.8 
Inequitie nd hardships 62.8 42. 8 
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Exursitr I11.—Showing how west Texas counties received more acres for trend in 
1954 and 1955 from State reserve—Continued 


RECEIVED FROM STATE RESERVE BEFORE ORGANIZATION OF OLD BELT COTTON 
ASSOCIATION 


Counties 1954 1955 

Castro 15, O84 16, 715 
Hale 37, 606 34, 301 
Lynn 12, 823 10, 901 
Hunt 2, S6l 1, 337 
Fannin 1. 962 1 635 
Kaufman 1, 059 
Caldwel 1. 007 RRR 
Cobrad) 77 118 
Cher kee ) 2, 510 
H uston RM 147 
Favette 6X 1) 
Hill } lf 
RECEIVED FR‘ TAT ERVE A R ORGA® \ Of O O 


( 
Castr . 
H 
I 
Hunt 
r 
i 
Heu 
| 
i / . a7 / n ) COT i 
I l t é I 
] I 
i ul 
f 
Lubbock 17. 1 Kaufman he ae 
Lynt 2s Caldwell 1% 
Dawsol nl. 4 Colorad 
Viartin 2. 2 okee 6 
Willacy 51.9 | ton . 
Camerol 2. D lavett Lac 
Hunt 2 Hi 
Fannin 20) 

] Ni) 7 ( ( rey le g w VO t th on I | ” 
percent of pe i} ‘XAS x0) ‘ th ( 

2. After 1956 allotments issued est T ; orga “l PI ( n Grows 
Association at first meeting of ZO counties 1.200 people (750 fa Le} ind 
businessmen ) 

3. West Texas Chamber of Commerce, Plains Cotton Growers Association and 

rm Bureau are using all influences to get State ASC to use only 2 percent 





allotment as reserve. 


Mr. STILES. It will lust substat tiate the previous statement, Mr. 
Chairman, that we didn’t care to take too much time on, unless there 
are some questions along this line. 

} 


Mr. Gatnines. Do you want to take Hunt County there now and 
carry it across, the allotment year from 1950 and carry it on across? 
Would you like to explain just how it went in Hunt County / 
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Mr. Stites. Yes, as you will notice in Hunt County there, in the 
1958 allotment year, their history is 120,755 acres. Their 1951 
planted history was 172,000, 1952 it is 141,000, and measured years with 
adjustments, Hunt County shows 131,575 acres. 

If you will notice in 1954, Hunt County allotment is 101,789 acres. 
These are all measured years from 1954 through 1956. 

In 1955 their history droj yped down to 91,214 acres, and due to help 
from the State committee, due to hardships and inequities, Hunt 
County’s 1956 allotment was 99,221 acres. 

Their 1947 allotment is 98,229 acres. The 1948 is approximately 
calculated estimate on the basis of a 2 percent State reserve, to show 
you what a very small reserve would do to an old county such as Hunt 


County which has grown cotton for 50 years, would drop them to 
58.154 acres. 


They lose in excess of 10,000 acres under this condition. This is 
what we are trying to correct with this bill. 
Mr. GATHINGS. These last two columns here are most lonifi int as 


to what you are trying to do. 
Mr. Srines. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gatrutnes. Let’s take another county then. What about 
Castro, Hale, and Lynn County ¢ 

Mr. Poacse. Take Lynn County because Lynn County is an old 
established county on the plans. It has been growing cotton there 
for a lone time, ever since vou have been growing { the 


plains. 
Mr. Sriies. Yes, sir. We would like to say this: It is not our in 


tention to deny anvone the right to grow cotton bec: ( e think 
‘veryone who wants to erow cotton should have an equal d fair 
mount of « tton, 1f possi! le 

We Meili e the allotment laws do not make it vilabli IS to 
plant as much as we want to, in any one particular area t we would 
like to bring out some of tl ‘epanciles as wn by Lynn County, 
for inst ince, 

In 1950 allotment year Lynn County history is 19 ( s: in 
1951, 347,000: 1952, 247 100: 1 1953, it was a measu ar, a 
neasurement of 120.375 acres of the then Lynn County was adjusted 
by the U SDA to 227.000 on the intent to plant, whie reates a his 
tory, a iactui ul history which as factored. 

There is no exact basis for this history, and we grant and were 
ssured that they would do some adjustment that irticul year. 

But if rg will note, that the vdju tment in the 1 ure 
xxceeded the 1952 ork in the view that the Secretary of Agricul 
ture had Tea * requested a 16 to 18 percent reduction over 


the Nation. 

This is contrary to his statement to that extent 

Mr. Garurnes. You mean he interfered with the allotment in 
1950 which was 191.978 in 1950? 

Mr. Stites. However, Mr. Gathings, the year of 1953 was an open 
planted year with no allotments. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. STILES. And I am referring to the statement fr m the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, when he asked the individual farm- 
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ers who produced 6 acres in 1945 to reduce to 5 acres of planting in 
1953. 

And then his same Department made this adjustment in excess ot 
the 1952 plantings. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to point out something that seems signifi- 
cant to me. If you will notice in Lynn County, and Lynn is one of 
the older counties on the plains, I mean it has been a big cotton- 
grower for 25 or 30 years, not a new cotton area. 

Castro is a new cotton area but Lynn County is not a new cotton 
area. They have been growing cotton there ever since I have been a 
grown man, at least, and lots of it. You can see they were growing 
nearly 200,000 bales of cotton in 1950. 

Remember those next figures are nothing in the world but 
estimates. Nobody knows ‘whether they grew that or not. The 
says they went up, they increased their production about 60 percent 
I guess that is about 65 percent increased production the very next 
year, and the same sort of an acreage the following year. 

But then when they measured the acreage the next year, you find 
that they didn’t actually measure but about one-third of the amount. 
of cotton that the BAF had given them credit. for for the 2 past years, 
whereas if you will go back to these counties up at the top of the list, 
like Hunt, you will remember where we held the meeting last fall, 
if you go back to Hunt County or Fannin County, you w ill find Hunt 
C ounty. was growing 120,000 acres, that was their allotment in 1950, 

So we know we had that. Fannin County had 95,000 acres. 

The next year you find that Hunt increased and so did Fannin but 
they didn’t increase anything like the percentage—they only increased 
some 20 or 30 percent, whereas Lynn County is supposed to have 
increased 65 or 70 percent. 

Then you find that when they came to measure them, that Hunt 
County actually measured out within 10,000 acres of what they claim 
to have had the year before, and Fannin County actually measured out 
within 1,600 acres of what "they claimed to have had the year before, 
so there doesn’t seem to have been any substantial inflation of the 
figures as to the estimates. 

All I am saying is it would indicate that estimates were much more 
sound in the Hunt and Fannin areas than they were in the Lynn 
County area, because you didn’t deflate those counties when you came 
along and measured them. 

You found they measured out almost as much cotton as the BAE said 
they had had the year before, but not so on these counties like Lynn. 

When they actually put the measuring tape to them, they at any 
time have only one-third the cotton they said they had the year 
before. 

Now, the Department says about half of that is accounted for by 
the fact that the west Texas counties had a bad year and they intended 
to plant but were prevented by unusual weather conditions. 

So the Department comes along and says, “We will in effect almost 
exactly double what you have actually got planted,” and I find no 
fault with that, because I am sure that they were prevented from 
planting by unusual weather conditions. 

But after you made that adjustment, you still find that they didn’t 
have but two-thirds of the amount of cotton even after making that 


4 


BAK 
BAK 
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adjustment and giving them 100 percent for unusual weather condi- 
tions, you still find they haven’t got but two-thirds of the amount of 
acreage that they claim to have had the preceding year and that the 
BAE ‘gives them ¢ ‘redit for. 

It seems to me there just simply must have been some errors in the 
BAE estimates. I think that is what you show by your map dewn 
here. 

Mr. Sriues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That in certain of these BAE regions that they simply 
were more liberal. We find that is true and I don’t mean they were 
rascals, 1 don’t mean anybody was paid off. 

I don’t mean anything of that kind, but they were simply more 
liberal in certain areas than they were in others. We find that 
true today in connection with this soil bank. 

I just talked with some gentlemen from Oklahoma since we held our 
meeting over there awhile ago, and they were reporting how anxious 
some of those counties were to sign people up in the soil bank. 

On the other hand, some of the counties are doing everything in the 
world they can to keep people from signing up. It just depends upon 
the way the program is being administered loc ally, and I am not 
charging that tothe Department. Iam not charging anything except 
just human nature is such that you do not get those variations. As 
long as we have to make the value of a man’s farming operations de- 
pendent upon somebody’s guess and somebody’s practices, we are going 
to have these inequities. 

We can’t go back and wipe them out, so our people from Texas feel 
that if this committee could give us a formula that will let us go 
ahead and live without having to revert and argue this question of 
how nearly correct they were on guessing those acres back in 1952 and 
1953, that it will help the whole ‘cotton situation, that we will all get 
along a whole lot better if we could just forget this and say we have 
got a firm start from here on and we are not going to go back and 
argue about these things. 

But you can understand that until we do get something of that kind, 
that every time there is a cotton meeting in the State of Texas, you 
are bound to bring up this kind of a situation and have these 
recriminations. 

Mr. Gatuines. If it hadn’t been here in the case of Lynn County 
for the adjustment of almost double from 120,000 to 227,000 in that 
year, 1953, they would not have gotten that 8,000-acre increase in the 
1958 estimate over 1957. 

Mr. Poage. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. You put 227,000 in there for 1953 as 1 of the 5 years 
to make your 5-year history, you come up with an increase. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, and both the years before that are 347,000 
acres, which is about a 70-percent increase over the preceding year 
when it was measured, and it just looks unreasonable. 

I can understand in those counties above, that is the reason I sug- 
gested we take Lynn—if you look at Hale and Castro, you will find 
even more fantastic increases, but they are new counties, at least 
Castro is definitely a new county. 

Hale is one that has had a substantial cotton production for many 
years but it hasn’t been one of the big producers. 
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Mr. Garuines. Castro County had benefited greatly as a result of 
trends. 

Mr. Poage. Correct. And there was a trend moving to Castro. 
There isn’t any question but there was definitely a trend toward Castro 
and there definitely was a trend toward Hale, but Lynn County 
couldn’t have had any great amount of trend because Lynn County 
hasn’t got much more land in cultivation today than she had in 1950. 

Lynn County is not one of those ceunties that is just ones. a 

Mr. Srizes. Another sidelight to this 1953 adjustment, let me read 
extracts from USDA-PMA Office of College Station, dated November 
12, 1953. On the basis of allcoation for trends this is how this 
adjustment in Lynn County affected this trend that we are talking 
about in the bill. 

It says this: 

80.556 percent of the State reserve be apportioned to counties on the basis of 
the amount of acreage by which the larger of (@) the 1951-52 average, (0) the 
1952-53 average, or the 1953 county acreage exceeds the 1948 average county 
acreage. 

And it goes further to bring out a few other counties. But what that 
says in substance is that 1953 is a yardstick of creating this trend, 
that 80.556 percent of the State reserve went for. 

So you see it was sort of a fictitious trend created under that basis of 
adjustment there. 

Mr. Poace. On the other hand, if you got a heavy adjustment, yor 
were given a heavy amount of trend in addition to the adjusting 

Mr. Strives. That is right. ; 

Mr. Poace. You got first the adjustment and then because you got 
the adjustment you then got a tre nd added to the adjustment. 

Mr. Strives. Correct, and then, too, it is everlasting history. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; itise verlast ing history. 

Mr. Stites. This is the statement from the USDA, Office of the 
Secretary, Washington, D. C., February 19, 1953, to substantiate our 
statement that the Secretary of Agriculture urged cotton farmers to 
avoid overproduction in 1953. 

The interest of cotton farmers individually and collectively calls for sensible 
adjustments in 1953 plantings. Too much cotton would simply pile up stocks 
which would not be needed even for carryover reserve and would depress the 
market 

The acreage of cotton planted in a State or county in 1953 will not affeet th 
size of a State or county acreage allotment in 1954 if the provisions of law remain 
as provided in present legislation 
said Secretary Benson. 

Also: 

Since the vast majority of individual farm allotments under present pro 
visions of law are controlled by the cropland on the farm and a uniform county 
percentage factor, the 1953 farm cotton acreage will not affect the 1954 farn 
allotment on most farms. 

So you can well see then that the State reserve in 1954 did take 1953 
into consideration even after the Secretary of Agriculture had made 
such a statement. 

You can see how it affects Hunt County, who followed the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s request in 1953 and reduced, then they are forever 
paying under the present provisions of the allotment law, whereas 
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Lynn County was adjusted to their measurement in defiance of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s request. 

Mr. Garurnes. Do you have in mind discussing some of these 
other items in the bill? 

Mr. Strives. I believe the statement covers practically every phase of 
the bill. 

Mr. Poace. I think you discussed every one except that 90-percent 
peepee 1 don’t think you discussed that. 1 mean 0 percent 
planted or being considered as planted. Maybe you covered it. 

Mr. Sevnze, We were moving along pretty fast at the time. 

Mr. Poace. Anyhow, the whole purpose of that, as I understand 
it, is simply to keep people from having to plant cotton unnecessarily 
and adding to the surplus when you don't need to add to it, because after 
all, if you are going to require these counties to plant up to 90 percent, 
then everybody has got to p lant right up to the doorstep in order to 
maintain their history, and you simply encourage the production of 
some unwanted cotton. Isn’t that all there is to that ? 

Mr. Stites. Yes, and a noncooperator hurts his fellow cotton farm- 
ers who want to retain the history in the county. I believe Mr. Gath- 
ings, you will find that on the second page at the conclusion of the 
previous part agraph on the oe page. Itis the third paragraph down 
starting with the words, “In view.” 


This could happen. } Say that you had drought in a particular 
area or a flood in a particular area and they did not plant the acreage. 
The »y would los se = history under this conditio 1, whereas, say, in 
river bottom land « F r upland where the blowing winds may create a 


possibility that some farmer wouldn't want to plant it, then the whole 
county would have to suffer because the fellow wouldn't plant his acre 
age there. 

Mr. Garuines. You covered that point. Any further statement, 
Mr. Stiles ? 

Mr. Stites. None, Mr. Gathings, except I would lke to call your 
attention under exhibit 3, you might say, to give you a little compart- 
son of some of the problems that confront us; take Hunt County which 
we discussed, their cotton allotments in comparison to the cultivated 
acreage in 1953 for their 1955 allotments is only 26 percent of the 
cultivated acreage, whereas Lynn County is 42.78 percent and they 
received all of those adjustments, and then a county like Fayette 
County is only 14.5 percent, against a county, say, Cameron County 
52.53 percent in the Rio Grande Valley. I would just like to bring 
those things out. 

Mr. GaruinGs. That is the third table down there on the left-hand 
side, 

Mr. Strives. Yes, sir. Then up in the right-hand corner, under ex- 
hibit 3, you will notice the effect of the State reserves for the years 
1954, 1955. 1956. and 1957. 

Mr. Gatuines. That is the distribution of the State reserve in those 
particular years 

Mr. Strives. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatrnines. Showing there that Hale County got 37,606 acres 

1954, 34,301 in 1955, 13,105 in 1956, 297,000 in 1957, whereas Kauf- 
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man County, picked up 935 acres in 1954. Where is Kaufman County 
located ? 

Mr. Poacr. The Blackland Belt, just south of where we were at 
Ceri it is the next county south. 

Mr. Garuines. It got 1,057 in 1955, 9,998 in 1956. That is after 
there had been a little shift in the State committee personnel. 

Mr. Strives. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. And in 1957, 10,648. There has been a change over 
the last couple of years, hasn’t there ? 

Mr. Srizves. There certainly has. We can see that as the congres- 
sional committee had told them at the previous time of appearing, a 
lot of problems weren’t here in Washington. Some were in our own 
State, so we think we have got our State pretty well in hand and that 
is the basis of our presentation in support of bill 5686. 

We certainly appreciate your extending your time to have this 
hearing for us. 

Mr. Garuines. It is a pleasure. We made a trip down there to 
Clark Thompson’s country. We drove across several of his cotton- 
growing counties as well as close to the coast in the grass territory. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Goad, would you like to make a statement ? 

Mr. Goap. I think not, Mr. Gathings. I think Mr. Stiles has 
covered this thing even more than adequately. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if there are any other Texans here that 
would like to discuss this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Srites. Mr. Gathings, I would like to say this off the record, if 
I might, or it could go on the record because it doesn’t matter. 

What I am going to say is the feeling of the people, their apprecia- 
tion of different committees coming down to Texas, over the whole 
Cotton Belt, or wherever you may go, and getting the grassroots feeling 

‘ather than from some pressure group that appears before the com- 
mittee and gives the grassroot thinking because you can see them when 
you come down to the ground and here these people give their own 
woes as to what is their “problem. You don’t know how much appre- 
ciation there is on behalf of the people back home when you came to 
Greenville on this cotton light spot hearing and when you came down 
to Mr. Thompson’s territory in this tour that you were talking about. 

Mr. Garuines. The Small Farms Subcommittee. 

Mr. Srizes. Yes, sir; and the more congressional people coming 
down and hearing the grassroots, I think we get a better picture of 
what our agricultural problems really are. 

Mr. Garutnes. I believe the money is well spent. 

Mr. Srizes. I certainly do, and I hope that you may expand it in 
future dates. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. Thank you so much. 

Any further testimony ¢ 

We will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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